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THE WHITE MOON WASTETH. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


Tue white moon wasteth, 

And cold morn hasteth 
Athwart the snow. 

The red East burneth, 

And the tide turneth, 
And thou must go. 


Think not, sad rover, 
Their story all over 
Who, come from far, 
* Once, in the ages, 
Won goodly wages, 
Led by a star. 


Once, for all duly, 
Guidance doth truly 
Shine as of old, 
Opens for me and thee 
Once opportunity 
Her gates of gold. 


Enter! Thy star is out! 
Traverse, not faint nor doubt, 
Earth’s antres wild ; 
Thou shalt find good and rest 
As found the Magi blest 
That Divine Child. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THE CHRISTIANS’ GUILD. 


BY HELEN JAOKSON, (H. H.) 











In olden days, the men who wrought 

At hand-crafts felt of work no shame. 
They banded in great brotherhoods, 

And proudly took their hand-craft’s name. 


When cities marched with pomp and show, 
Heroes and conquerors to greet, 

The working guilds, by thousands strong, 
Their banners bore in every street. 


Each by his sort, each with his kind, 

No smallest trade missed honored place. 
Each one that met a human need 

Was helper to the human race, 


The builders held their tools aloft; 
Painters their signs and standards spread ; 
The silver-smiths their chiseled cups ; 
Brewers and bakers wine and bread, 


The humble cooper’s staves were there ; 
Their shining smoothness filled his pride ; 
And jewelers bore costly gems, 
With water-carriers side by side. 


Close, side by side, each to his sort, 
Each with his kind; their watch-cries thrilled 
From East to West, from North to South, 
Throughout the land—the mighty guild! 


Nor king nor emperor dared to scorn 
Their voice ; it guaged the people’s might, 
Loudly declared the people’s thought, 
Sturdy upheld the people’s right. 


Workers for Christ, a lesson learn! 
Fall breast on breast, strike hand to hand, 
Each of his sort, each with his kind— 
Blazon banners throughout the land ! 


No craft, but in the Christian craft, 
Has place of honor—place and name ; 
No work, but in the Christian work, 
Is counted honor and not shame. 


Builders and joiners, mep are wrought 
Into fair temples named for Christ. 

Smiths of silver and gold and gems, 
Souls are His jewels, dearly priced ! 


Brewers and bakers, wine and bread 

Have strength and gladness not their own ; 
Unblest by Him are worse than naught, 

The wine a curse, the bread a stone! 





But when ye find this earth so fair, 
Think of the sights the Lord of Hosts 
For them who love him doth prepare ! 


Workers for Christ, fall in, fall to! 
Let earth with one great cry be thrilled! 
The watchword of the Master’s name, 
The marching of the Christians’ guild! 
CoLoRraDo Sprines, Cou. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


BY OLIFFORD LANIER. 








As in one planet-mocking globe of dew, 
May lucent glow the full-spanned arc of blue: 


Since one clear stroke of Time's star-guiding 


bell 
Unending happiness or woe may tell : 


Since came @ world of light from just one word 
Of God, and all the starsof Morning heard: 


Then let one drop of ink for me express 
A fervent round of grateful tenderness, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





LETHARGY. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 





Tus is no midnight, rent with thunder and fire, 

Charged by mad winds and wild, bewildering 

rain ; 

Here is no grand despair, no splendid pain, 
But misty light, in which near things retire, 
And things far-off loom close, No least desire 

Is here. Why strive? There is no goal to gain, 

Only one lethargy of heart and brain, 

Which now not even grief can re-inspire, 


A sense of unseen presences that throng 

The lonely room, the loud and populous street, 
A sound from days far off, half wail, half song— 

Death coming on, with swift approaching feet— 
And sometimes, seen as in a vision dread, 
One’s cold, dead self, stretched stiff against the 

bed. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
SS a eee 


A WORD ABOUT THE “NEW 
EDUCATION.” 


BY PROF. BORDEN P,. BOWNE. 





To prevent fighting in the dark a word 
of exposition seems desirable. 

No one is compelled to study the classics. 
If there were such compulsion, it would 
constitute a great grievance. But, apart 
from our colleges, there are various techno- 
logical schoo)s; and these would doubtless 
be increased to meet the demand. Inthese 
schools one is free from the persecution of 
the classics. If, then, any one does not 
desire the education the colleges offer, he 
is free to go elsewhere. 

But no one is compelled to study the 
classics, even in our colleges. Most, if not 
all, of the eolleges offer scientific courses, 
which involve no Greek at least; and most 
of our colleges also receive special students 
who are free to pursue such studies as they 
may choose. The study of the classics is 
necessary simply to obtain the degree of 
A.B. Itis, then, purely conditional. If 
one does not want that degree, and prefers 
that of B.S. or Ph.B., or prefersto choose 
a special course and go without any degree, 
one is entirely free to do so. Really, it 
would seem as if the fina) cause of much of 
the agitation against classical study were 
to get the degree of A.B., without doing 
the appropriate work. One missesin it the 
real scientific interest; as if the name were 
more than the thing, or as if a degree were 
the aim of education. 

And why want the degree of A.B., 
which has always been associated with the 








is so much better? Degrees are not worth 
much, anyhow; but, such as they are, they 
ought to give some kind of indication of 
the nature of the work done. The degree 
of A.B. has come to have a fairly fixed 
siznificance, and it involves a certain 
amount of classical study. Would it not 
be well, then, to leave this degree to the 
worshipers of the ‘‘fetich” of classicism, and 
to adopt some new degree to signalize 
and emphasize the new departure? Cer- 
tainly such a course would tend to clear- 
ness, and would not be without its advan- 
tage on the score of honesty. Moreover, 
it would seem that the advocates of the 
new education ought to insist upon such a 
distinction. They would then run no risk 
of being confounded with the classical 
herd, and the light that is in them would 
not be quenched by surrounding darkness. 

But it may be said that there is a preju- 
dice in favor of the A.B. Possibly there 
is; but the right way of working against it 
is to show that the other degree is better. 
The disciples of the new way of thinking 
should be willing to endure hardnegs if 
necessary. Wherefore are they in this 
world, but to bear.witness to the truth? 
Let them, then, take the degree of B.S., 
and let the college authorities assure them 
that it is just as good as the degree of A.B. 
To be sure, at the start, there will be a cer- 
tain smack of fiatism about it; but, of 
course, time will remove this as the new 
education wins its way. Nevertheless, we 
suspect that a proposition by a college to 
give two courses, one leading to the degree 
of A.B., and the other to that of B.8., and 
to make these courses of equal rank in 
the judgment of the faculty, would not be 
regarded as a great victory for the new 
education. It is the proposition to give 
the A.B. instead of the B.S. which consti- 
tutes the triumph. 

On the value of the classics in a scheme 
of liberal education we offer no opinion. 
Of the danger and belittling influence of a 
one-sided scientific education we are fully 
convinéed. If man is to live by bread alone, 
education ought to be determined by utili- 
tarian considerations of a material charac- 
ter; but if man is a mind, with rights and 
interests of its own, then such utility is not 
a final court of appeal. But all this we 
pass over, and merely raise the question 
whether it is well to unsettle all education- 
al values by applying old names to new 
things. It would be better to signalize the 
new departure by new names, and then 
leave the new education to take its chances 
with the survival of the fittest. Education- 
al, like financial values, cannot be made by 
legislation. 

Boston UNIVERSITY, 


THE SPECTER IN THE BRAIN. 


BY D. D. WHEDON, D.D., LL.D. 
LATE EDITOR OF THE METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Proressor Apier remarked in one of his 
lectures that it ‘is not probable that man 
has a specter (called a soul) in his brain.” 
It is, however, certain that man has a spec- 
ter in his entire system, and perhaps several. 
First there is the cerebral or nervous specter 
—namely, the nervous system itself,of which 
the brain forms a part. For, though these 
are material and, therefore, thought by su- 
perficial thinkers to be non-spectral, yet 
when we proceed to analyze what we call 
matter, we find it just as spectral and un- 
real as spirit. Among profoundest think- 
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ers, some suppose matter to be simply a 
hard and solid unique; others to be mind- 
created illusion or imagery; and others, 
to be just mind itself, of a condensed and 
grosser essence. Hence, we may fairly 
say, in spite of Professor Adler, that man 
has a specter within him—namely, the 
whole nervous system. Nay, a little fur- 
ther analysis may show that man is a bun- 
dle of specters, in which respect he resem- 
bles most composite things. 

Second, there is besides this substantive- 
material specter, another specter, which we 
call the formative power. This power, 
like a mold in which a metal is run, shapes 
the nerve substance into its proper system, 
as well as, gradually, the whole body. 
This power determines whether procreative 
substance shall shape into a beast, bird or 
man. For all these commence in the ma- 
ternal matrix alike, with no visible differ- 
ence of form, and gradually shape to the 
figure which the formative power assigns. 
This visible power is no part of the sub- 
stance or being shaped by its operation. 
The substance is the passive object; the 
power is the immediate agent; and the 
being is the completed result. This forma- 
tive agent is as it were so much divine 
power set apart by the Supreme Power to 
take care of the nature forms of creatures 
and things. This (the plastic power of 
Cudworth) is essentially distinctive crea- 
tion; not primary creation out of nothing, 
but the secondary creation, namely, of new 
nature-forms out of old material. It is dis- 
tinct from all the shapings produced by 
man, and works only under the apparent 
spontaneities of Nature. This power is not 
only creation, but conservation, being the 
due amount of divine power set apart for 
maintaining the nature-forms permanent or 
changing, and it is therefore sometimes 
styled constant creation. Itis by this power 
that like produces like in the world, so that 
beast propagates beast, and of man, man 
alone is born. To this power species owe 
their permanence or variability. 

Of that formative power, the effect is 
life. For life is not a separate entity. 
Life, as effect in Nature, is produced by the 
formative power, carrying the organism 
through the processes of growth, and 
through all its evolutions, during its living 
existence. Life as cause is the operating 
formative power itself. In the vegetable, 
life stops at itself; but, in animals, it is the 
basis, as we hold, of soul; intermediate, 
that is, between the body and soul; the 
condition by which body is able to carry a 
soul. And so, when soul and body sepa- 
rate, animal life ceases. i 

The third specter is what we will call 
the nervous fluidoid. For the above- 
named nervous system so ramifies with its 
fibers throughout the body, that a map or 
sketch thereof looks like an outline of the 
body itself, seeming to form its attenuated 
ghost. But it is not these material threads 
themselves that form this true specter the, 
third. Within these threads are what Her- 
bert Spencer styles ‘‘the nervous cur- 
rents,” and, as a “current,” can belong 
only to a fluid, or something fiuid-tike, so 
we have called it a fluidoéd. And this ner- 
vous fluidoid is the specter in the fibers of 
the nerves and granulations of the brain, 
which is vehicle of the feelings or sensa- 
tions, which are the primary elements of 
thought, and is what we commorly call the 
soul. And does not this answer the ques- 
tion, Where is the soul, and what its re- 
lation to life and to corporeity? 
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Now, whatever changes this fluidoid 
undergoes, we know that it contains a wit- 
ness and a certainty that within it is a cen- 
tral element of permanence. That witness 
is the memory, the wonderful power which 
attests our personal identity through the 
long lapse of years and changes. By mem- 
ory the man of seventy knows that he is 
now thinking the same great ideas which he 
thought at seven. He knows that the 
thinker at both times is the sameself. The 
thinking essence, the reflective element in 
the brain which thinks now is the same as 
thoughtthen. That thinking fluidoid, then, 
has a right to know itself to be the same 
soul at both points. Ask you why I know 
I am the same self as thought out eternity 
seventy years ago? I know it just as] 
know anything; by memory. I remember 
that thought, [I remember the self that 
thought it, and I know that that thought 
came from the same self seventy years ago. 
In the thinking essence, therefore, there is a 
permanent selfhood that may last through 
we know not what extent of time. In 
brutes that witness exists in an imperfect 
degree. The brute fluidoid soon loses the 
impressed sensation, however vivid, unless 
retraced by repetition and habit. It has no 
self-conscious age, and knows not how re- 
flectively to tie the past thought to the 
ancient self, and so is utterly unable to 
read the testimony of the witness. Man’s 
self alone attests to itself its own identity. 

The anima, or soul specter, is possessed, 
however, not by man alone, but by the 
brute creation; for in all creatures are 
nerves, brain, and thought. And, hence, 
many have concluded that there is no evi- 
dence to prove the immortality of man, which 
does not also prove the immortulity of lower 
beings. Yet it is intimated in Genesis i, 
that the animal souls were poured forth by 
the divine flat from the waters and ‘ the 
earth,” so that theycame not from God di- 
rectly, but circuitously and indirectly; for 
though matter is not living, yet there is in 
earth that soul essence or vitalizing power 
by which not only the animal natures, but 
also the animal nature of man, is procreated 
and nourished: The animal soul, whether 
in man or brute, is thus nature-born. 


Let no one undervalue this fluidoid thus 
impregnating the nerve body. It is mind; 
and mind is lord of matter. In the indi- 
vidual man it rules through the volitions 
all the rational actions. In collective man 
itrales the public worlds. And, unless 
Atheism be true, in God it rules the uni- 
verse. It upsets and perverts the nature of 
things to make mind to be a mere incident 
or property of matter. If matter some- 
times seems to rule, it is not rule but in- 
surrection, disubedience, and usurpation, 
arising from its own inertia and impracti- 
cability. It is for the mind that the body 
exists; for the fluidoid that the nerve fiber 
exists; and matter is of no value whatever, 
except as it serves the interests of minds. 
The humblest insect, with a spark of mind, 
is superior to a mindless planet. The body 
is but the vehicle in which the soul resides 
and issues its mandates, the crgan for carry- 
ing out the plans and purposes of the reason 
and will. 

Fourth, is the anthropic or human spec- 
ter, belonging solely to man. For into 
man, by the breath of God (Gen. Ii, 7), is in- 
fused a new nature, impregnating and 
identifying itself with his animal soul, and 
exalting it into spirit. This element of the 
divine dwells specially within the brain, 
enlarging and ennobling its powers, and so 
shaping the cerebral structure as to render 
it accordant for thoughts and ideas too 
high and vast for the animal soul. The 
human embryo passes through the three 
stages in the womb—namely, the vegetable, 
the animal, and the anthropic. The two 
former merge into the latter; so that man’s 
‘fluidoid is either soul or spirit, or both. 
Some evolutionists tell us that birds are 
evolutionally derived from snakes, which 
can be done only by the infusing a higher 
mental essence into snake mind, witha cor- 
responding transformation of body to 
match. So is man, though not generatively 
descended from a brute pedigree, but 
created upon a higher platform in the plan 
of living beings, an animal with a soul ex- 
alted into a spirit, and a body reared from 
animal proneness to a human erectness, 
emblematically looking forward and up. 
ward as to an immortal destination. 





The ideas which the spirit of man con- 
ceives, but which brute mind and brain 
cannot conceive or construct, are such as 
Intinity, Eternity, Immortdlity, Absolute 
Right. These are ideas that cannot be 
derived from impressions made upon 4 
limited cerebral or nervous sensorium, 
but are formed, above all matter level, in 
the region of pure spirit. A material ob- 
ject may be pressed upon the bodily sensi- 
bility and may be pictured upon a page, 
but not an eternity. An animal form 
may be stamped upon a wax tablet, but not 
an absolute right. Infinity cannot be 
graven upon the human flesh or fibers, and 
so cannot be reproduced from a memory- 
tablet of matter. These ideas, purely 
ideal, are in no sense sense-derived images; 
but are reproduced by the recollection as 
they were first produced by the conception, 
by an act of the pure spirit. And now, as 
we judge the purpose, use, and destiny of 
a thing, as, for instance, a machine, by its 
properties, so we must judge of mind. By 
its capacities and provisions we must de- 
cide whether it is to be temporary or per- 
manent. The properties and operations of 
the snake mind accord with its earthy 
creep; the properties of the bird mind ac- 
cord with its ethereal soar. And so, ana- 
lyzing the properties and operations of the 
brute anima, we see its sole sphere of life 
is earthy and perishing; ard, judging of the 
human spirit by its ideas and anticipations, 
we must judge it to be aspiring to and cal- 
culated for the celestial and immortal. If 
both the perishing anima and the anticipat- 
ing spirit be incorporated into one being, 
Man, we judge him to be both mortal and 
immortal. We thus answer the question, 
What evidence proves the immortality of 
man which does not prove the immortality 
of brutes? Have we not a right to believe 
that man is threefold, as corporeal, psychi- 
cal, and spiritual; that is, vegetable, ani- 
mal, and angel-like, or, let us say, angel- 
oids? 

And we must emphasize the fact that 
the immortality of man is predicted not 
only by his mental conceptions but by his 
bodily structure. The body must be 
shaped to symbolize every substantive idea 
of the mind. The brute brain is not so 
framed as to allow the idea of eternity to 
be thought by the brute mind. The proof 
of man’s immortality is,therefore, not purely 
psychological, but as truly also anatomical. 
The bodily organism attests not only the 
future immortality of the soul, but suggests 
its own future immortality at the resurrec- 
tion. Brutes do, indeed, negatively fear 
death or destruction, but yet the positive 
idea of immortality, eternity of existence, 
they cannct form. But the human race 
not only conceives immortality, but as a 
race seems to possess the positive universal 
idea that immortality belongs to itself. 


To the argument for the permanence of 
the selfhood amid all changes through 


| life, which we have drawn from the facul- 


ty of memory, the reply has been made 
that a scar on the body received in boy- 
hood is also permanent through manhood. 
The ever succeeding particles of matter so 
replace their predecessors as to perpetuate 
the scar form. It may be, then, that the 
mere material sensitive brain can retain 
the childhood impression, and so memory 
be but a record ona tablet of mere matter. 
To this we answer that the ideas of the pure 
spirit, as above argued, cannot be stamped 
on a limited material surface. An eternity 
cannot be scarred upon the brain. It has no 
form so as to be pictured, and is too im- 
mensely extended for so limited a surface. 
Yet even the child conceives the full idea 
of perpetuity when told that he will see his 
dead brother again—never. He thence re- 
alizes the positive idea of forever. It is 
only then as the higher element of 
spirit pervades the human soul that man’s 
future eternity can be thought even by 
himself. 

The being created with the clear, unique, 
indestructible idea of infinity must have 
some most important relations with the In- 
finite Being. The being created with the 
inborn idea of a future eternity has therein 
an inborn prediction of hisown immortality. 
The being created with the absolute idea of 
obligatory right must be under the law of 
absolute right. Such ideas are the highest 
attributes of the mental nature. They can- 
not be useless and meaningless accidents 





in the being. They cannot be evolutionary 
remnants inherited from a former lower an- 
imal ancestry. And as these tokens of 
man’s immortality exist in both mind and 
brain, so, as proofs of man’s immortality, 
they are both intellectual and corporeal. 
Aud the proof suits both parts of man’s na- 
ture. In the intellect we find the proof of 
the immortality of the soul. In the corpo- 
reity we find prediction of the resurrection 
of the body. 

All these transcendent facts confirm the 
experience of the wisest and best of the 
human race, that the spiritof man may 
commune with the spirit of God in regard 
to the realities of eternity. The human 
mind possesses all the faculties, the human 
brain all the apparatus for such communion. 
And the men who have in various ages and 
countries professed such experience are 
worthy of profound reliance. Jesus, Paul, 
Augustine, Edwards, Wesley, were no 
fanatics or enthusiasts, except in the noblest 
meaning of the epithet. And besides this 
fact of communion, there is that other fact 
of special inspiration by which the brain 
and voice and pen of man become an 
oracle declaring the truths of God to man. 
That inspiration may be more or less per- 
fect. It may come forth, as in the words 
of Jesus, in absolute verity; or, as recorded 
by his apostles, with less perfection; or, as 
in the dogmas and Bibles of the ethnic 
races, withan authority largely diminished 
by the lower elements of man’s nature. 
Yet the saints who commune with God ap- 
preciate the purely inspired, even in the 
ethnic Biblia. The possibility of these 
revelations arises from the harmony of the 
purified nature of man with the nature of 
God. So that communion and revelation 
are natural. And when we are asked, Is 
immortality proved by the lights of Nature, 
or by revelation? it is hardly a valid ques- 
tion. Nature and revelation are essentially 
one in affirming that great truth. 

From all this we infer that death to the 
brute is the return of the animal fluidoid 
back to its nature source, while the body 
mingles with the elements of the physical 
world; and that to man death is the emer- 
gence of the spirit into the world of spirits. 

Sac Harposr, N. Y. 

SOME HINTS ON THE INDIAN 
PROBLEM. 


BY GEN. ©. H. HOWARD, 








EX-UNITED STATES INDIAN INSPEOTOR. 


In his Prelude of March 2d, Joseph Cook 
inquires what are the new phases of the 
Indian question. In his usual lucid style 
he first lays down a platform of facts under 
sixteen heads. He then asks: *‘ What meas- 
ures ought to be taken for the solution of 
the Indian problem?” And this he answers 
in ten propositions. 

Those who are engaged, mind and body, 
in the endeavor to work out the problem 
in a practical way, will thank Mr. Cook for 
his diligence and painstaking care in as- 
certaining the essential facts and putting 
them so clearly and fearlessly before the 
public. One of the difficulties of the case 
has long been that the facts were hard to get. 
Many of the tribes were remote and inac- 
cessible, and about all that was known came 
through reports of the agents. For years 
there has been a chronic distrust of Indian 
agents. Even Congressmen, with the best 
of intentions toward the Indians, have felt 
that their information was so meager and 
unreliable that they hesitated to pass any 
proposed measure of legislation. A chair- 
man of a sub-committee on Indian Appro- 
priations once said to me that he was lack- 
ing in the knowledge of the facts upon 
which to base any recommendation; and, 
learning that I had just visited certain 
tribes, earnestly requested that I would 
spend an hour or two with him. I did so, 
and within twenty-four hours a bill was 
not only presented, but promptly passed, to 
meet the obligations of the Government to 
one of the tribes mentioned by Mr. Cook 
as having been brought to the ‘‘ verge of 
starvation” by neglect to vote the appro- 
priation in time. 

But, since the completion of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, skirting some six or seven 
reservations in Dakota, Montana and 
Idaho, and the Atlantic and Pacific, run- 
ning within fifteen miles of the great Navajo 
reservation with its 17,000 Indians, not far 





from the seven Moquis villages, near the 
Hualpais (mentioned by Mr. Cook), aud in 
full view of the Majaves, settled upon their 
little farms along the Colorado River, there 
are few tribes that might not be visited 
with comparatively small outlay of time or 
money. Mr. Joseph Cook was not satis- 
fied to take all his knowledge of Indians at 
second hand. A Senate special Indian 
Committee spent several weeks in 1883 in 
visiting Agencies. Would it not be in the 
direction of the wisest economy if a dele- 
gation from every Indian committee of 
Congress should do likewise? 

In like manner, the people generally feel 
their need of accurate iaformation. The 
missionary boards ask for funds for the 
support of schools and missions. They do 
not get what they need. Is it because their 
natural constituency in the churches have 
no sympathy for the Indian? Do not the 
Christian people of America care as much 
to save an Indian as a savage of Central 
Africa, or a cannibal of the Pacific Islands? 
The fact that Indian Rights Associations are 
formivug all over the land is answer enough 
to these questions. Only afew days ago 
an Indiwn missionary returned to his field 
from a two months’ campaign in New 
England, where, with a native Indian 
helper, he had been addressing the churches 
on behalf of his work. He stated that 
there was no difficulty in securing good 
audiences, and what was better, some six 
thousand dollars were contributed or 
pledged for his cause. : 

Mr. Cook’s method is, therefore. a good 
one, and should be imitated by other 
speakers, as far as he has communicated 
the facts. It is clearly the duty of all who 
desire to aid in a true solution of the 
Indian problem to obtain and put before 
the people definite information. It must 
be with sufficient fullness and clearness of 
detail to bring before the people these 
aboriginal Americans in their actual life, 
in their present attainments in the direction 
of civilization, in their wants, in their 
thoughts and feelings even, in their efforts 
and failures in self-support, in all their 
struggles with the old customs, their bond- 
age to habit, and their inbred tempers, ap- 
petites, propensities and passions; in the 
success of schools for the children, and the 
difficulties of education, both literary and 
industrial; in short all that can present 
them as human beings to the attention and 
proper sympathy of the Christian citizen. 


On the other hand, how may we follow 
Mr. Cook’s specific suggestions as to what 
ought to bedone? Here, it seems to me, 
some further distinctions and classification 
of duties should be made. Some of Mr. 
Cook’s propositions cover the province of 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. Doubtless those were addressed to 
the President or the new Secretary of the 
Interior; or, if the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs could be allowed to have a policy, 
and carry it out, instead of being a mere 
clerk to the Secretary, they would properly 
belong to him. 

Such are the suggestions as to imitating 
with other tribes, General Crook’s success 
with the Apaches in farming, discontinu- 
ance of rations, breaking of tribal relations, 
securing better agents, and exposing the 
rascality of such as are bad. 

It is equally plain that three or four of 
the measures are wholly in the province of 
Congress. Such are the right to sue in 
American Courts, the extending of crimi- 
nal laws affecting persons and property 
over the reservations, raising the salaries 
of Indian agents, and all the beneficent pro- 
visions of the so-called Coke Bill, relating 
to land in severalty, and the disposal of 
surplus land of reservations for the bene- 
fii of the Indians. The Government can- 
not take a step further in the direction of 
these reforms until Congress shall author- 
ize it. 

The people might be expected to have 
some responsibility in regard to them, in s0 
far as they may and ought to make their 
sentiments known to their representatives. 

In one other, and 4 very important sug- 
gestion, there is a common responsibility 
resting almost equally upon the Govern- 
ment, Congress and the people. I refer to 
education. The Government unquestion- 
ably owes some $8,000,000 of educational 
funds to various Indian tribes (Mr. Cook 





makes it $4,000,000), but cannot pay the 
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debt except as Congress shall make the 
appropriations. So, also, in all the expen- 
ditures by the Government for schools upon 
the various reservations and in Nebraska, 
Kansas, or at Hampton, Carlisle, Forest 
Grove, or elsewhere, while the Interior De- 
partment is accountable for proper econ- 
omy, Congress, of course, prescribes the 
amount to be expended. Just here the 
people are called upon not only to let their 
representatives know their interest in In- 
dian education and prompt them to a plain 
duty, but also to put the hand to their 
own pockets and supplement Government 
appropriations. The schools named all re- 
quire money for uses for which the Gov- 
ernment funds are neyer available. And 
when Mr. Cook says, ‘‘ Educate, educate!” 


we may be certain he does not mean that. 


the Indian youth should be taught nothing 
beyond the rudiments in letters and indus- 
try, provided in the Government schools. 
Indeed he adds: ‘‘ Evangelize, evangelize!” 
This brings us to the two specified duties 
out of Mr. Cook’s ten propositions, which 
belong exclusively to the people. The Gov- 
ernment is not expected to aid in evangeli- 
zation, and yet few who take any thought 
for the Indian would expect much progress 
apart from his moral renovation and eleva- 
tion. 

Suppose that, as Congress does not meet 
till next December, and as a new adminis- 
tration, fresh from the people, is about to 
take up its own policy, we leave, for the 
time being, the suggestions that belong to 
them, and give our attention to those that 
are intended for ourselves. The most elo- 
quent part of Mr. Cook’s address relates to 
the ‘‘self-sacrifices, the privations, the 
toils, the prayers, the tears of the frontier 
missionaries.” Those who have mingled 
with them upon their chosen field will be 
the first to respond to the faith that this 
large-hearted man seems to have caught 
from the missionaries themselves. He fur- 
ther says: ‘‘It is because I believe that 
Almighty Providence will second efforts as 
holy as these, that Ido not abate one jot of 
heart or hope concerning the solution of 
the Indian Problem.” The writer will 
venture to add: It is because for fifteen 
years past he has witnessed not only 
‘efforts holy as these,” but the practical 
results predicted, in a ‘‘ gradually acquired 
capacity for self-government, self-<upport, 
and self-protection,” that the ‘ problem” 
seems to him near its final solution. 


indifference shall give place to hope, faith, 

and a consistent, steady, well-sustained 

effort for our dusky brethren of the plains. 
CuicaGo, ILL. 
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Sir Wacter Soorr gave that slight slur 
upon the female character, that gently 
quizzical prick, always a delight to the male 
sex, when he spoke of the Postscript toa 
letter and the feminine faculty of reserv- 
ing for it the real point of the letter. It is 
surprising that so great a novelist as he 
should not have recognized a master-hand 
in this faculty; that he did not see it 
was part of the dramatic faculty—the art 
of keeping up the interest until the last 
moment. This letter is of the nature of a 
Postscript; for the Senate, with true femi- 
nine art, not only keeps up one’s interest 
in it tillthe last moment, but for a week 
afterward. 

In a previous letter, I hinted at the 
legacy of bills the House was leaving be- 
hind it for the next Congress. In the com- 
parison of the work of the two branches 
of Congress, which I have at last been 
able to make, it is easy to see exactly what 
was then only intimated. 

In commenting upon the failure of the 
forty-eighth Congress to meet the expec- 
tations of the country, many of the news- 
papers have failed to discrimina te between 
the two houses. The House, Democratic 
by eighty majority, combined a variety of 
elements discordant upon all public ques- 
tions. The Senate, with a Republican 
majority of four, is by no means ashamed 
of its record. There is scarcely a subject 
of importance upon which the Senate has 
not, during the last Congress and in many 
cases during the forty-seventh also, passed 
bills commending themselves to public 
favor. The mercantile world clearly de- 
sired a new bankrupt law. Twice the Re- 
publican Senate sent a good bankrupt bill 
to the House of Representatives. In both 
Congresses it failed to receive final action. 
It takes three years to reach the trial of a 
case in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and for many years all who have 
business before that tribunal have been 
demanding some measure of relief. Twice 
the Senate has sent down to the House a 
bill which seemed to have the approval of 
the majority of distinguished lawyers and 


The sound sense of the country demands 
the creation of a Navy sufficient at least for 
a police of the seas, and to avoid being ut- 
terly helpless in the presence of unexpected 
controversies, against which no nation is 
safe. The Senate has been energetic in 
this direction, amending House bills, and 
sending to the House a bill prepared in 
accordance with the best judgment of those 
who know most on the subject. Partial 
and unsatisfactory progress has been made 
with the greatest difficulty. 

A singular illustration of the different 
methods of the two houses in disposing 
of business, is found in the treatment of 
bills in each House upon their arrival from 
the other. When a House bill comes to 
the Senate, it is the same day read by title 
and referred to its appropriate committee 
as a matter of course. When a Senate bill 
goes to the House it is laid upon the Speak- 
er’stable. It is very difficult for the House 
to ‘*go to the Speaker's table,” as the 
phrase is, and the consequence is that a 
multitude of bills find their last resting 
place in that tomb. For example, when 
the forty-eighth Congress adjourned on the 
fourth of March, there were upon the 
Speaker’s table, 147 Senate bills which had 
not been even referred to a committee in 
the House. There were, besides, 142 Senate 
bills which had not received final action. 
On the other hand, upon the adjournment 
the Senate had on the calendar but 41 
House bills which had not been disposed of. 

The Constitution gives to the House the 
right to initiate all bills levying taxes. 
Wherefore changes in the internal revenue 
system or direct taxation, and in the tariff 
upon imports, cannot begin in the Senate. 
During the past ten years the Republican 
Party has had control of both Houses but 
two years—to wit, in the forty-seventh Con- 
gress—uand the only material changes in the 
tariff made in those ten years were made 
by the Republicans in that brief interval. 


The Republicans in the Senate have but 
a small majority; but they are a compact 
body, and have felt their responsibility, 
especially during the past two years; and 
they look to their record, in general, with 
much satisfaction. 

Mr. 8. 8. Cox is the new minister to 
Turkey. So far as Mr. Cox goes, or can 
go, he has let us know already. The House 
has got used to the rhetoric of the little 
man, and does not mind it. The Turks 
have an Arabic literature, gorgeous and 


pond. ‘Professor Baird invited a number 
of friends to witness the draining of ene 
of these ponds last week, and the process 
of collecting the young fish to send to dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The water 
was pumped off by the curious “ pulsome- 
ter pump,” which isn’t a pump, and does 
not measure your pulse. It consists of 
two enormous retorts, in which vacuums 
are produced by steam, the water, of course, 
rising to fill these vacuums, and then pour- 
ing off, in pulse-like beats, at the rate of 
hundreds of gallons a minute. Everything 
yields to its persuasive powers. “Old 
boots, dead cats, old over-alls, sticks and 
stones, all come right along,” said the en- 
gineer, with pride, ‘‘and go pouring out 
at the mouth o’ the funnel; and none of 
‘em seem to make any objection, either.” 
As the water grew less in the pond, the 
fish rushed out of it by a small canal which 
led into a brick tank near the engine house. 

On its bank we stood, looking at the 
muddy bottom of the almost emptied pond, 
watching the men scoop up the little fish 
which had lagged behind in little puddles, 
or looking into the tank, swarming thick 
with small fish, while, occasionally, a great 
carp rose to the surface, making a great 
swirl and sweep, and vanishing again, with 
a disturbed air. On the bottom of the 
pond lay many slender: sticks of about equal 
length, and many more lay in piles on the 
banks. ‘‘ Rocket-sticks,” said the Profess- 
or. ‘* About eleven thousand of them have 
been taken out. We expect to use them 
this Summer for flower-sticks around the 
grounds.” Economy being the policy of 
the Democrats—the only policy they have 
had for many years—it must be gratifying 
to them to learn that the rockets which 
helped to inaugurate Mr. Cleveland will 
answer a double purpose, and save the 
United States Treasury perhaps as much 
as one dollar and fifty cents. While I was 
thinking this, two men came up, witha long 
net in their hands, and one of them, 
well protected with water-proof clothing, 
stepped into the tank, and, holding the net 
ina horizontal position, so that the lead 
sinkers would lie on the bottom, and 
aided by the man guiding the other end of 
it, they swept the fish to one side; and 
then, gathering up the net and raising it 
out of the water, we could see the solid 
mass of little fish, about two inches long. 
Covered tubs of water were brought, and, 
with small scoop-nets, the fish were care- 


; The one remaining suggestion of thepre- | judges, creating and enlarging subordi- | florid. They will get Mr. Cox through the | fully dipped out and poured into the tubs. 
‘ lude, and the one in which every reader, it | nate and intermediate tribunals, and | medium of an interpreter, who can tone him | The little fish offered no resistance at all, 
| would seem, might participate is: ‘‘ Agi- | giving every promise of the relief de- | down in case he should rise above the de- | 80d behaved very well in their confined 
: tate, agitate!” The new Indian Rights | sired. It lies without action in the | mands of even Eastern hyperbole. But he | quarters; but the large ones, which were 
3 Association, forming branches in all parts | House. When, in the Winter of 1876— | will be missed here. A House without Mr. | Placed in tubs by themselves, gave a kick 
f of the country, the missionary societies or | 1877, many people felt that the country | ‘ Richelieu” Robinson, Mr. Belférd, or and a flip as each one was laid down, which 
a boards, and the devoted workers in the | was on the verge of great disturbances, by | Mr. Ochiltree, and with Mr. Coxin Turkey, | *¢0t the water all over the men, although 
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- apathy, closely allied. On the other side | find us without some provision in ad-| gentlemen named have been so remarka- | soon as the water is let in again. They 
are men and women saved, from many | vance for a similar difficulty. The Sen- | ble. ought to be quiet and behave well; for they 
, different tribes; churches gathered; order- | ate of the United States, not as Re- The constant bulletins which sadden us | have been through this three or four 
Z ly, self-supporting communities; schools | publicans or as Democrats, but with | so about General Grant remind me of what | times. The little ones,” he continued, 
" where good progress is shown from year to | almost entire unanimity, has twice sent to | a little newsboy told me once, long ago. | ‘will all be looked over carefully, and 
1. year; entire tribes living by agriculture | the House of Representatives a bill provid- | He wasonly about eight years old, and, with | the perfect ones be packed to send all over 
3 and without any issue of government ra- | ing for the electoral count. The last House | alittle brother still younger, orphaned, pen- | the country, while the poor and imperfect 
" tions, and other large tribes living by pas- | returned it to the Senate with an amend- | niless and friendless. They were the loneli- | ones go to feed the two great eagles in that 
toral pursuits. In some sections Indians | ment which would virtually have nullified | est little waifs I ever knew of. A kind lady | house on the little island in that further 
of who, thirteen years ago, wore the blanket | that body in case of a contest, and which | found the elder one, sick, as well as hun-| pond.” This ‘ golden carp,” as it is 
of and thought it degrading to work, may | amendment it was impossible for the Sen-| gry, and I met him after she had helped | called, which is used for food, is very hand- 
in now be seen in citizen’s clothes following | ate to accept with any self-respect. The | him upward. ‘How did you manage | some, marked with red and gold, with a 
1i- the plow, or riding the mowing machine,or | gradual reduction of the national debt and | when you couldn’t sell your papers?” I | line of very shiny, light-colored scales 
ty driving their own oxen with loads of hay | high prices of bonds, combined with | said oneday. ‘‘ Well, sometimes when we | down the back. In the pond with the 
es or grain. They have taken up homesteads, | other circumstances, seriously threaten the | couldn’t sell off, and hadn’t even a cent | island are tanks containing other varieties of 
0- and have cast their ballots undisputed at | national banking system, believed to be | left for supper, we had to ask some kind- | this fish—the golden-eyed carp, the “‘lace- 
ng county elections. They have their church, | the best banking system in the world. A | looking gentlemen to give us a little. We | tail carp” from Japan, and the common 
of and one of their number, who was, fifteen | measure of at Jeast temporary and partial | all hasto do that sometimes. An’ we knew | gold fish, which belongs to this family. 
1e- years ago, a ‘‘lazy, long-haired chief,” in | relief, permitting the nationat banks to | who to ask very soon. We'd never ask | Lace is so very fashionable, that, of course, 
n- his leggings and blanket, stands upon the | issue currency equal in volume to the par | Gen’el Grant when he had his cigar—'cos | we ladies were all anxious to see the “ lace- 
of platform before the congregation on the | value of the bonds deposited as security, | he’d only shake his head, and not look at | tailed carp,” though a little surprised that 
or- Sabbath, reads the sacred word, leads in | instead of the limit of ninety per cent. | us then—but wait till he’d done, and flung | it should come from Japan, which, I be- 
extemporaneous prayer, and preaches the | as hitherto, passed the Senate after long de- | the cigar stump away, an’ then, I tell you, | lieve, is one of the few nations which has 
ve Gospel. His own presence there, and | bate, with general approval. The House | we didn’t hardly ever get less’n half a dol- | never manufactured lace. [t is a beautiful 
80 changed appearance and character, are the | has taken no final action upon it. lar! Wa’n’t he good tho’?” This was when | fish, of a red gold color, trimmed with a 
eir best witness to the truth and power of that There isa serious division of opinion | Grant was living here, while he was Presi- | white lace tail, and, the Professor said, 
es. Gospel. concerning the extent to which the nation- | dent, and used to take a daily walk on the | ‘worth fifty dollars apiece,” which we 
g- Very little, too, has the Government, in | al Government may wisely undertake to | Avenue. thought not too high a price, considering 
ty any of its departments, contributed to this | aid education in the states. There has Near the base of the Washington Monu- | that real lace, which this certainly is, al- 
n- result. The more, therefore, could I empha- | been an urgent and very powerful demand | ment lie two small, round, glassy ponds, like | ways is expensive. 
to size the two suggestions named: Looking | for the distribution of large sums of money | the eyes of a gigantic pair of spectacles. Miss Van Vechten and Miss Folsom, two 
bn- towards the Indian, ‘‘ Evangelize,” until | to thestates,in proportion to their illiteracy. | In these the United States raises carp by | young ladies visiting Miss Cleveland, were 
nal every tribe shall be reached. To meet that demand the Senate passed a | the million; for the million, for any one, | among the spectators on the edge of the 








Looking to ourselves and the duty near- 
est to us, ‘‘ Agitate,” until apathy and 





bill, upon which the House has taken no 
action. 





upon making proper application, can have 
enough young carp sent him to stock a 





tank. “Miss Van Vechten is a brunette, 
with fine, dark eyes, and Miss Folsom is a 
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good type of what foreigners call the 
‘pretty American girl.” I hasten to add, 
not of the Daisy Miller sort, but a girl who 
may be hardly out of school, yet whose 
bright, expressive face it is a pleasure to 
see, and whose manners are not so shy as 
to be oppressive to those she meets, while, 
on the other hand, they are not noisy or 
demonstrative. Society is getting its Spring 
clothes, and planning where it will go to 
spend the Summer. There is a lull in 
everything. Miss Cleveland gave her last 
publie reception more than a week ago; 
the halls of the Capitol are empty. It is 
time to rest and to look for pleasant places 
under green trees and by babbling waters. 
WasHinoetoyn, D. U, 

_ oe 
THE LAST SLAVE IN CONNECTI- 

CUT. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


One does not need to be extremely aged 
to remember the existence of slaves in 
New York and New Jersey. The genera- 
tion has hardly passed that knew what rank 
and consideration a goodly retinue of 
sable bond-servants conferred upon the 
wealthy owner, all the way from the Hud- 
son to the Delaware. The books of the 
Register’s office in New York City contain 
not a few recorded deeds of manumission 
dated within the first two decades of thi 
century. 

But it is not generally known that a few 
relics of ‘‘the system” lingered, even within 
the borders of New England, for a long time 
after. It was only in 1857 or 1858 that the 
last slave died—and died a slave—in Con- 
necticut; in Norwalk, my native town. 

His name was Onesimus; he was one 
‘*born in the house,” and, from a date 
fourteen years earlier than the American 
Independence, had been the property of 
as excellent a family of sterling Puritans 
as New England ever saw. Long before 
the days of ‘‘ abolition agitation,” the ques- 
tion of his emancipation had been consid- 
ered; but his owners thought that he could 
hardly shift for himself, while he himself 
did not wish to be emancipated; for he 
thought that he had freedom enough. 

In that happy state he continued, till the 
state emancipation laws found him too old 
to be turned adrift, and fixed his status as 
a slave, until death should set him free, and 
remove the lien of his support from his 
owner's property. 

The children of my time remember him 
as an aged giant, straight as an arrow, and 
crowned with snowy wool. We rarely saw 
him, except at church on Sundays, where 
nothing delighted him more than for the 
minister to stop and shake hands with him; 
an attention which would invariably draw 
from him the comment that ‘‘ that man is 
not proud.” We never heard him speak ex- 
cept with courtesy and kindness, but he 
spoke but little, for he stammered terribly. 
We all called him ‘Old O-ne,” (pronounce 
it O'ny; but 1 do not dare to reform the 


spelling of the local newspapers of me, 
time) and probably few of us knew that} 


his full name was Onesimus, conferred in 
memory of the immortal servant of Phile- 
mon. 

Old O-ne was the servant of Miss Phebe 
and Miss Sarah Comstock, two most re- 
markable maiden ladies, who traced their 
lineage directly back to immigrants of the 
‘*Mayflower,” on one of her voyages, and 
who inherited and retained sundry articles 
of use that came over in that ship. They 
owned and worked their hereditarv farm, 
three miles from the town; led lives of 
piety and large benevolence; adopted, 
reared, and saw settled in life a great num- 
ber of orphan boys and girls; and left a 
pattern of steadiness and excellence whose 
memory two generations have not been 
able to obliterate. 

Though so far from the town, their house 
was the ‘‘minister’s tavern”; and there 
President Dwight and his contemporaries 
regularly stopped when on their journeys, 
and were entertained with bounteous hos- 
pitality. It is not known that either of 
these ladies ever missed a Sunday at 
church, notwithstanding the three rough 
miles between them and the house of wor- 
ship—miles which doubled or trebled 
their length in bad or muddy weather. But 
it is a fact—a fact that has a written diary 
to back it—that Miss Phebe was never ab- 


sent from church a single service for fifty- 
one years. The text from which her fu- 
neral sermon was preached, and which is to 
be read on her tombstone to this day, was 
Psalm xcii, 18: ‘*Those that be planted 
in the house of the Lord shall flourish in 
the courts of our God.” 

The long and rough way to church they 
went on horseback, Onesimus riding a 
third horse, and carrying in a portmanteau 
the lunch to be eaten between the services. 
If it happened to be stormy (for umbrellas 
were not then in vogue), the ladies would 
come muffled ia cloaks and wraps enough 
to keep them dry; and, after alighting, 
would stand in the meeting-house entry 
while Ouesimus took off wrap after wrap, 
and cloak after cloak, till he reached an 
envelope that was dry. Then they would 
go to their pew, in the unwarmed house, 
and fear no rheumatism or colds. 

Between the services they ate their 
characteristic lunch; no solitary feeding in 
the retired pew, but a full meal spread on 
a white tablecloth in an orderly manner, 
and the poor of the congregation, black 
and white, invited to partake with them. 
Those of the “poor pew” who remained 
between the services counted upon and re- 
ceived that meal as a substantial kindness. 
It was offered and received in all simplic- 

jty, and blessed both giver and taker. 

Lhese good old ladies made it rather 
“dangerous for a minister to preach an old 
sermon in Norwalk. For example: dur- 
ing the pastorate of the Rev. Roswell R. 
Swan (1807—1819) the Rev. Hezekiah Rip- 
ley, of Green’s Farms, preached, one Sun- 
day, at Norwalk, to relieve the sick pastor. 
Coming out of the church, he was accosted 
by Miss Phebe, and the following dialogue 
ensued : 

Miss Phebe: ‘Doctor, do you keep a 
record of where and when you preach your 
sermons?” 

Dr. Ripley: ** Yes, 1 do.” 

Miss P.: ‘Then I think you'll find you 
preached this same sermon here just fifty 
years ago to-day. 

Dr. R.:; Well, I know you have a re- 
markable memory, Aunt Phebe; but, this 
time, I think you are mistaken, as I see no 
such record made on the sermon; as there 
certainly would have been had I ever 
preached it here before.” 

Miss P. (with entire positiveness): ‘Oh! 
I know I’ve heard it before, Doctor; and 
"pears to me certain it was just fifty years 
ago this very Sabbath day I heard you 
preach it.” 

Dr, R.: “ Well, let us be sure about it.” 

Whereupon, pulling down his great ox- 
bow specs from his massive forehead, he 
began to scan the back of the ancient roll, 
when, sure enough, he found that Aunt 
Phebe was not only right as to the fact, but 
exact as to the date. He had preached the 
same sermon from the same desk just fifty 
years ago that day. As he walked away 
from the church, he remarked: ‘ Well, 
Norwalk is a dangerous place to come to, 
to preach old sermons.” 

Hlowever, the old lady had a memoran- 
dum at home, in case her memory had 
failed. Every Sunday evening (Sabbath 
evening was Saturday night) the family 
were brought around the table, and each, 
with a goose-quill pen and a home-made 
book of sheets of paper stitched together, 
was required to write down the day of the 
month and year, the name of the minister 
who preached, his text, and such * points” 
of the sermon as each could recall. That 
was a specimen of the training the ladies 
gave their orphan protegés. 

These were the two old ladies to whom 
Onesimus belonged, from youth till past 
middle life; and, so far as his native abili- 
ties permitted, he was worthy of his bring- 
ing up. 

During the Revolutionary War (I had it 


Onesimus was enrolled as a soldier, and 
served his part with ‘the guard,” which 
had continually to be on the watch against 
British or Tory incursions from Long 
Island. When Continental soldiers were 
quartered in town, the chaplain (naturally) 
was at Miss Phebe’s. His waiter died, and 
Onesimus took the place. The soldiers 
were billeted round, but assembled every 
day for roll-call.’ At one time, after the 
town was burned (1779), Onesimus went 
down to the harbor to get salt hay at Miss 





from his own lips, when I was a chilu) 





Phebe’s meadow, near a place then called 
Old Well, but now the city of South Nor- 
walk. Miss Phebe went with him to look 
out, as the enemy were always lurking 
about for cattle, horses, and prisoners. 
Onesimus saw some “ Red-coats” stealing 
along up a creek, and gave the alarm to 
Miss Phebe. ‘‘ We put on,” said he. ‘“‘ We 
had good horses then, and we ran; we did 
not go slow.” They escaped, and gave the 
alarm at the Old Well. The guard pursued, 
and took the Red-coats prisoners. 

Such is the story as he told it to my 
father and myself; but, after the general 
mode of evelving history, the story has 
been greatly magnified and its chronology 
disjointed. The local tradition now runs 
that Onesimus was further down the harbor 
when General Tryon’s ship sailed up to 
burn the town, and, ‘‘ mounting his horse, 
ran him up town, and spread the alarm so 
that the people could prepare their brave 
but ineffectual resistance.” But the ap- 
proach of Tryon’s fleet was made on a Sat- 
urday evening, and seen by many. In the 
night the people removed their goods, and 
at daybreak the next morning came the 
alarm guns, the conflagration, and the bat- 
tle. There is no doubt that Onesimus was 
in that battle, along with all the other male 
inhabitants of sufficient age. 

At the time of that battie, and burning 
of the town, another Miss Phebe, then about 
seventeen years old, niece of the one already 
mentioned, lived at Canoe Hill, within the 
bounds of New Canaan. She used to go 


‘over to her uncle’s, and climb an apple- 


tree, whence she could see Norwalk very 
distinctly. She heard the alarm, went to 
the apple-tree, saw the flames, and heard 
the guns. Her father and four brothers 
were engaged in the defense. As she de- 
scribed it, some seventy-seven years after- 
ward: ‘It was the dreadfullest day I ever 
saw. The guns kept firing a long time. 
It wasadreadful fight. I saw the Red-coats 
take up several of their dead or wounded, 
and carry them to their boats; and I saw 
the steeple of the meeting-house fall in.” 
It was this younger Miss Phebe, who, at 
the close of the former Miss Phebe’s fifty- 
one years’ unbroken attendance at church, 
became heir to the house, the farm, and the 
servant Onesimus. She kept up the char- 
acter of the ancient household for steadi- 
ness, benevolence, piety, and all the sterl- 
ing qualities, till, at the age of about nine- 
ty, she died, some three or fou? years before 
her slave Onesimus. 

Like her predecessors, she held fast the 
prerogative of adopting orphan youth and 
entertaining ministers. On Forefather’s 
Day she always set a bountiful table of 
roast beef and plum-pudding; and if the 
table was not filled with guests, the feast 
was eaten by the poor. Two days before 
Thanksgiving, for every year of her life, 
she sent ber pastor two chickens and a 
young goose. She provided -homes for 
twenty-six girls till they were married, and 
for thirteen boys till they entered upon a 
trade or went to college. One of her boys 
(they never ceased to be ‘‘ boys” to her) 
was the Rev. James Richards, Profes- 
sor of Theology at Auburn, and chairman 
of the body that passed the famous “ Au- 
burn Declaration” of the New School Pres- 
byterians. {n her later years, though her 
mind was perfectly unclouded, she did not 
remember ‘‘Dr. Richards—-No, she did 
not know such aman.” But, when asked 
if she remembered James Richards, who 
became pastor at Newark, in New Jersey, 
and afterward Professor of Theology at 
Auburn, ‘‘ Oh! yes,” she replied, ‘‘ I guess 
1 do remember our Jim.” 

Little she cared for fame in comparison 
with duty.’ Indeed, she used to tell a rem- 
iniscence which had been a childhood les- 
son against pride. During the War of the 
Revolution her father had taken her down 
to the New York and Boston turnpike to 
see General Washington as he passed 
through. He stopped at a house where 
that turnpike diverges from West Avenue, 
and took a drink of cider from a “‘ noggin,” 
dipping from a tub that stood on the stoop 
for the general refreshment. ‘‘ Father,” 
said little Phebe, ‘‘I shouldn’t think Gen- 
eral Washington would drink cider out of a 
noggin.” ‘*Phebe,” replied her father, 


™ General Washington isn’t proud.” 
In all things just as he had been for her 
predecessors, old Q-ne was household ser- 





vant to this Miss Phebe. Grown gray in 
the service of the diaconate succession, it 
is doubtful if he could now have done any- 
thing else. His round of duties, his goings 
out and comings in, were made up of the 
same regular, steady offices of utility and 
errands of benevolence, under the mingled 
impulses of duty and habit. His mistress’s 
behests were performed with a cheerfulness, 
a mechanical movement, and a punctuality, 
like the lively and inexorable Yankee 
clock. 

This second Miss Phebe was regular at 
church; but she was not able to attain unto 
the glory of her predecessor. She did 
sometimes stay away—never from bad 
weather, but through ill-health and old 
age. But Onesimus was always there. An 
authentic story on that point has been pre- 
served, though the names of the ministers 
concerned are not absolutely certain. The 
clergyman from New Canaan had ex- 
changed.with the Norwalk minister, each 
going to the other’s house on Saturday. 
Sunday proved to be very tempestuous, 
and the snow-drifts so high as to impede 
all locomotion; and the New Canaan pas- 
tor’s courage failed. He remarked to the 
Norwalk pastor’s wife that he did not be- 
lieve any one would be able to reach the 
churcb, and so would not venture out him- 
self. ‘‘ Yes, there will,” said she. ‘‘O-ne 
will be there; for he has not missed a single 
Sabbath for forty years.” ‘Then Ill go 
and preach to him,” responded the minis- 
ter. ‘ The lady then brought down a pair of 
huge, old-fashioned, blue woolen yarn 
stockings, which she aided the minister in 
drawing over his shoes and trousers; and, 
securely tying the tops above the holy 
man’s knees, he plunged out into the snow, 
and, after a severe struggle, waded up tuo 
the old church. Entering, sure enough, 
there was the faithful Onesimus sitting 
patiently beside the old box wood-stove 
with the sexton, and both awaiting the 
regular ministrations, despite the terrible 
and unusual snow tempest raging without. 
The minister congratulated his two waiting 
hearers, and then, mounting the desk, 
preached a sermon suitable tothe occasion, 
but of the usual duration. Everything 
passed off with the usual decorum, except 
that the congregation broke down utterly 
in the singing, so that the minister was 
obliged to relieve the audience by stating 
that ‘‘ the singing will be dispensed with.” 

When Onesimus reached home, Aunt 
Phebe asked him ‘‘if there was any meet- 
ing.” ‘* Ye-e-e-s-ss,” he  stammered, 
‘*ha-a-ad Doc-doc-oc-tor Ri-i-i-ich-a-ards. 
P-p-prop-prop-er ni-ice s-sermon, to-too; 
on-on-ly lit-t-t-tle t-too p-p-personal.” 

Onesimus was one year older than the 
second Miss Phebe, but he outlived her a 
few years, and died at the age of 
ninety-five or ninety-six, a year or 
two before the affair of John Brown in 
Virginia. Had he lived to see his entire 
race emancipated by the thirteenth amend- 
ment, he would have more than completed 
acentury. But it is not likely that he cast 
his thcughts so far ahead. He died, as he 
lived, a willing slave, but the Lord’s free- 
man. 

METROPOLITAN MusEUM, NEw YorK City. 


I WILL BELIEVE. 


BY WILLIAM AIKMAN, 0O.D. 








‘«T witt not believe!” so said the Apos- 
tle Thomas, unconsciously, perhaps, bring- 
ing to bear upon the matter of the resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus an act of his will. 
The evidences were entirely sufficient for 
the fact, and they ought to have produced 
belief. His will was in the way. Thomas 
is not alone in this. There are persons 
the habit of whose minds has brought 
them into antagonism with all around 
them in matters of faith, as they touch the 
Gospel. Because so many believe, be- 
cause friends believe, therefore they will 
not believe. ° 

The matters of religion may seem too 
great, too transcendently important for 
easy belief; and, because they are so great 
and important, the man may brace himself, 
he may throw himself back upon evidences 
which he himself selects, as did Thomas 
when he said, ‘‘ Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails. . . .I will 
not believe,” and by a deliberate deter- 
mination may refuse to receive any other 
kind, 
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His state of mind may not be merely pas- 
sive, and in its passivity unmoved, because 
the evidences are not strong enough; it is 
active, and it is fixedin its activity by an 
act of the will. The man isresolved not to 
believe. The determination may be uncon- 
scious, but none the less real and forceful 
for that. He is unbelieving because he is 
determined to be unbelieving. 

Here is a state of mind full of interest. 
Is there any way of meeting its require- 
ments? Let ussee. The divine Saviour who 
knew so well what was in man, took the 
case of Thomas into his wise and com- 
passionate care. “And after eight days 
again his disciples were within, and Thomas 
with them. Then came Jesus, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst and 
said: ‘ Peace be unto you.’ Then saith he 
to Thomas, ‘ Reach hither thy finger and 
behold my hands, and reach hither thy 
hand and thrust itinto my side, and be 
not faithless but believing.’ ” 


But Thomas did not reach out his finger 
to feel the wounds in those hands; he did 
not for a moment think of thrusting his 
hand into that sacred side. He may have 
before supposed that he would; but now he 
would have shrunk in horror from it. 
There was evidence before himso different, 
so tender, so convincing, that these gross 
and fleshly proofs were repulsive in com- 
parison. Indeed, they were quite forgotten 
in the moment and turned away from as if 
they were notin mind. And Thomas an- 
swered: ‘‘ My Lord and my God!” It was 
not the unhealed scars, it was not the bod- 
ily form even, it was that ineffable Pres- 
ence, all-beloved, of Jesus, speaking in tone 
and look of love, that appealed to his heart. 
It created more than the old love. Ina 
moment that love was lifted into a higher 
region; rather, it lifted Christ into a higher, 
even a divine position. lt was Jesus, and, 
more than Jesus—‘‘ My Lord and my 
God!” 

I question, if Thomas had been met on 
his own ground, and made to depend on the 
evidences of touch, whether he would have 
been convinced. It would have been casy 
for him to doubt whether after all it was 
not a deception of the senses. But above 
and better than all such proofs were the 
recognitions of his heart, the response of 
his affections. This could make no mis- 
take, and it could never fade away. No 
subsequent hour of cloud or darkness could 
ever obscure it. These evidences had gone 
deeper than tke touch of finger. Here was 
touch of the soul that reached far more 
than the body of Jesus; it grasped in won- 
der and joy, Christ, the Lord of Glory him- 
self. 

Here, I think, may be found the solvent 
of those doubts, the scattering of that un- 
belief which hangs so heavily on the hori- 
zon of many. 

They live in an atmosphere of Christian 
truth. Perhaps the blessed power of parent- 
al example and the unseen yet mighty 
force of parental prayer is about them. 
They, it would seem, desire to believe and 
come to the hallowed peace of which they 
hear in the Gospel. But they cannot be- 
lieve. 

It is to be carefully considered whether 
this state of mind may not be largely the 
result of an act of the will, a determination 
which says, I will not believe? Such per- 
sons may, unconsciously to themselves, be 
all the while in an attitude of resistance 
which, for some reasons—I will not attempt 
to suggest what they are —determines them 
in their rejection of the Lord Jesus. They 
take a secret satisfaction in this determined 
unbelief, and, while deeming themselves 
only humble, meekly seeking and willing 
to accept the truth, are proud, and actively 
resisting its claims. They are acting as if 
it were a virtue to withhold faith from 
Christ, the Lord. 

This resistance, this activity against tbe 
Saviour, must belaid aside. Itcan and it 
must be laid aside by an act of the will. In- 
stead of having the will help unbelief, the will 
must be summoned to the support of faith. 
As the man has been saying, *‘[ will not be- 
lieve,” now he must more resolutely say, I 
will believe. He must bring the determina- 
tion of his soul to his faith in Christ his 
Saviour. 

Faith is much a matter of the will. In 
saying this, I am, of course, speaking of 
the human side of it. No one is passive, 


inactive in the reception of Christ. The 
faith does not sweep down upon him, nor 
does it gently envelop in its benign folds. 
It isa possession which a man takes, and 
takes often by an effort which becomes like 
an act of desperation ; he, out of his despair 
catches, grasps, clutches it, and then holds 
it as ifin agony. The Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force. 

Whoever reaches a Christian hope must 
sometime and somewhere come to the spot 
where he, with all the sincerity of which 
he is capable, and which flashes of light 
from eternity may call out, shall say to 
himself, I will believe. Sometime, if ever 
he is saved, he must take this leap of faith. 
It may seem to be a leap in the dark; but it 
must be taken. 

We may say to sucha man: The Lord 
Jesus Christ is before you. He is presented 
by no compacted arguments, no proofs, no 
evidences. Behold the Lamb of God! He 
is the Saviour of sinners; through him you 
may obtain pardon and peace with God. 
He has saved an innumerable multitude 
now in Heaven with him. He can and he 
will save you. He can and he will take 
from you a burdened conscience, and give 
you aconscious acceptance with God. 
Think of him as not far away, but as liv- 
ing, near and ready to receive and give you 
all this. Accept these facts by a deter- 
mination of your heart. Refuse to yield 
to your wonted unbelief. Welcome the 
Saviour to your heart. Look up, and ina 
recognition of love say, My Lord and my 
God. 

T here is an all-encouraging word, which 
you may take as an inspiration of hope 
and a call to quicken your step and hold 
your gaze: ‘‘ Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed.” 

ATLANTIC City, N, J. 
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“BRITAIN” NOT “ENGLAND.” 


A WORD TO AMERICANS AND TO SCOTCH- 
MEN IN AMERICA. 








BY THE REV. DAVID MAORAE, 
OF DUNDEE, SCOTLAND. 





A scorouMAN, sitting, one day, at table 
@héte, in a Turin hotel, made some remarks 
to an Italian gentleman sitting next him. 

The gentleman said: ‘‘I see you are an 
Englishman.” 

‘*No, sir,” said the other, heartily, but 
promptly. ‘‘I am a Scotchman.” 

The Italian turned to him with a smile, 
applauded the distinction, and commenced 
a conversation. It turned out to be Ricciotti 
Garibaldi. Son of a great champion of 
Italian unity, he was able to appreciate the 
importance of a national name that appealed 
to a people’s patriotism. He knew how, in 
his own country, Venetians, Sardinians, 
Romans, Neapolitans, and Piedmontese, all 
gloried in the name of Italians. He also 
knew how quickly their very patriotism 
would resent an endeavor to have the 
name of any one province—Piedmont, for 
instance —imposed upon all Italy, and to 
have Romuns, Venetians, Neapolitans, and 
other Italians, all spoken of as Piedmon- 
tese. 

He could, therefore, understand (when 
his attention was called to it) how Scotch- 
men, proud enough of being numbered 
amongst the British people, should yet re- 
sent being spoken of as ‘ English,” and 
should wish either to wear the distinctive 
name of their own country, or else the name 
of the empire of which Scotland, equally 
with England, forms a part. 

Americans have, as a rule, appreciated 
this national sentiment, or have, at least, 
done it more justice than any other people, 
by speaking, as a rule, of ‘ Britain” and 
‘‘the British,” not ‘‘ England” and ‘“* the 
English,” when the Empire or its affairs 
were being referred to. But I observe 
that American papers and American 
authors are now, much more than 
formerly, following the English fashion, 
and giving to everything British the Eng- 
lish name. 

The English people themselves, seem 
unable to understand why Scotchmen 
should object to being called Englishmen, 
or to their country being spoken of asa 
part of England. Yet none would be 
quicker to resent this treatment if it were 

applied to themselves. And England is 





right in being proud of her name, and proud 


of her history. It is one of the elements of 
her dignity and power. The more strange 
it seems that she should fail to understand 
the feelings of Scotchmen. For Scotland, 
not less than England, has a history; an 
ancient and noble history; a history that is 
a power and inspiration to every Scotch- 
man who deserves the name. Under the 
name of “ Britain,” Scotland and England 
bring both their names and both their his- 
tories into union. The empire is stronger 
for both; and for want of either, the em- 
pire would be so much the weaker. Ask 
the English—even those who know Scot- 
land most—how they would feel if the 
British Empire were called ‘‘ Scotland,” 
the army, ‘‘the Scottish army,” the Gov- 
ernment, ‘‘ the Scottish Government,” and 
soon. If there is ‘‘ nothing in a name,” as 
thoughtless people sometimes say, then 
there could be no objection to this change. 
But the Englishman, when the question is 
put in this form, sees at once what he is 
meantime so apt to miss. He sees that, 
under the name of ‘ Scotland,” he, as an 
Englishman, would lose his place in his- 
tory, and be robbed of the glorious names 
and the glorious deeds identified for a 
thousand years with the name of England. 
Under the name of “ Britain,” the whole 
history of England, back to its remotest 
roots, is conserved. Under the name of 
‘*Scotland,” it would be lost. 

In precisely the same way, Scottish his- 
tory is lost under the name of ‘ England.” 
A Scotchman isa British subject; but he is 
not an Englishman; and, under the English 
name, the Scottish people are shunted into 
connection with a history which was never 
theirs, and away from the history of Scot- 
land itself, glorious with the names of Wal- 
lace, of Bruce, of John Knox, of a thousand 
more—all of them fountains of manly pride 
and noble inspiration, which England, even 
in the interests of the Empire, would be 
wiser in helping Scotland, under their 
united name, to retain. 

Thoughtless people pooh-pooh the whole 
thing, and say it is a mere matter of senti- 
ment. If this were true as a statement, it 
would still be weak and mischievous as an 
argument. No man who knows human na- 
ture will underrate the importance of senti- 
ment. Patriotism is sentiment. Hsprit du 
corps is sentiment. The love of home is 
sentiment. Some people say the grievances 
of Ireland nowadays are purely sentimental. 
But it has needed 80,000 bayonets to keep 
that sentiment from bursting forth into 
civil war. No man who knows anything 
of human nature, or who has read history, 
will underrate the importance of sentiment, 
whether it be Scotch, English, Irish, or 
American. 

Scotland, in its temper and its ways, dif- 
fers considerably from Ireland. But there 
are hundreds of thousands of Scottish peo- 
ple whose loyalty will be very distinctly 
diminished if the united name of “ Britain” 
isto be set aside, and ‘*‘ England” substi- 
tuted. We in Scotland owe no loyalty to 
England, and never did. Our national loy- 
alty is due solely to the British crown and 
the British Government. Even, therefore, 
if the matter were admitted to be one of 
sentiment, the English people, if wise, 
would recognize the importance of enlisting 
this sentiment on the side of loyalty, not on 
the side of disloyalty and discontent. 

But this is not a question of mere senti- 
ment; it 18 a question of historical ac- 
curacy and historical justice. In the very 
first Article of the Treaty of Union between 
England and Scotland, it is stipulated that 
the name of the United Kingdom is to 
be,; not ‘‘ England” nor ‘‘Seotland,” but 
Great Britain. Henceforth, what was Eng- 
lish was to remain English, what was Scot- 
tish was to remain Scottish, but what be- 
longed to the United Kingdom, as a whole, 
was to be British. Yet, in face of this ex- 
press stipulation, laid down in the very 
Treaty of Union between the two coun- 
tries, the name Britain is being set aside, 
and “England,” the name of one part of 
the kingdom, put in its place. British in- 
terests are ‘‘ English interests”; the Im- 
perial Parliament is the ‘‘ English Parlia- 
ment”; the Scottish people are ‘‘ English.” 

The practice is not confined to informal 
talk, or even to newspaper articles and re- 
ports, but is finding its way more and more 
into standard books, where so gross an 








error is scarcely pardonable. I have been 





looking (as a member of our School Board) 
into anew set of school histories issued by 
publishers of high standing. In this 
series the ‘‘ History of Scotland” ends, 
properly enough, with the Union. The 
‘“‘History of England” should, on 
precisely the same grounds, have con- 
cluded with the same event, and the ‘* His- 
tory of the United Kingdom” begun with 
it. Instead of this we have the “‘ History 
of England from James I to the Present 
Time.” The Union is recorded in the mid- 
die of the book as if it were a mere inci- 
dent in the history of England—which re- 
mains England, with Scotland taken in. 
The lion and the lamb lie down together; 
but the lamb is inside of the lion. 

The absurdity of the thing is all the 
greater that this volume records the fact 
that the two kingdoms were united into 
one, ‘‘ under the name of ‘ Great Britain.’” 
Yet, the very name which it says they were 
united under is forthwith set aside, and the 
name of ‘‘ England,” for the most part used 
instead. The British throne is the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish throne”; the British fleet is the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish fleet”; the war between Britain and the 
United States in 1812 is described as a war 
‘between the States and England.” The 
settlement of the Alabama claim is de- 
scribed as an event ‘unique in English 
history,” and Mr. Gladstone is not the 
British Premier, but the ‘“‘ Prime Minister 
of England.” 

It is, however, said by many people, even 
in Scotland, that the custom is so wide- 
spread now that there is no use fighting 
againstit. But if a custom involves injustice 
and error, it can never be useless to fight 
against it. And why has the custom be- 
come so difficult to deal with, but just be- 
cause of this weak, or thoughtless acquies- 
cence? And the blame lies more with the 
Scotch people themselves than with other 
nations—than even with the English, who 
began it. Other people are not likely to 
trouble themselves much about the justice 
or injustice of a practice as to which the 
defrauded parties make no general* com- 
plaint. Had Ireland peen content under 
‘** Eoglish landlordism,” there never would 
have been the Lrish Land Act. Had Scot- 
land been content, six hundred years ago, to 
be counted a mere part of England, there 
never would have been a Wallace, a Bruce, 
a Bannockburn, a Scottish name, or a 
Scottish nation. And the practice com- 
plained of has become so widespread, and 
got so firm a bold, mainly because of so 
many Scottish newspapers, and Scottish 
M. Ps., and Scottish authors and pub- 
lishers, conforming to it, and allowing 
the true name of the United Kingdom to be 
set aside and “ England” substituted with. 
out so much as a protest. - 

But some say: *‘ You have still to speak 
of ‘ the English language.’” So we have. 
But the use of what we call ‘the English 
language ” does not turn Scotchmen into 
Englishmen. You, in America, speak the 
English language; but that does not turn 
you into Englishmen. The Negroes in the 
Southern States speak English; but that 
does not turn them into English people, or 
Louisana into a part of England. The 
Swiss speak French; but that does not turn 
Switzerland into a part of France. The 
Belgians speak French; but that does not 
turn them into French people. 

Still some say, ‘‘ You cannot escape the 
anomaly. You may speak of the British 
Government, but you have still to speak of 
the English language.” Granted; but this 
anomaly is not only not escaped from, it is 
enormously increased and turned into 
absurdity by the prevailing custom. In 
Parliamentary and newspaper discussion 
about official documents we find people 
using the terms “England” and ‘ Eng- 
lish”; while in the documents themselyes 
the terms are invariably and by law 
“Britain” and ‘British.” People may 
talk about ‘‘the English Consul” at some 
port; but, in the note of his appointment, 
he is never the ‘‘ English,” but always the 
‘‘ British Consul.” People mayspeak about 
‘English money,” but every coin contra- 
dicts the error by being itself stamped not 
as an English coin, but as a British. The 
present custom, instead of removing the 
anomaly, increases it an hundredfold. Let 
me illustrate this from the school histories 
to which I have referred. In one page we 





read of ‘‘ English troops,” who reappear, in 
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the next page, as “ British infantry.” In 
one page we find ‘‘ Great Britain” conclud- 
ing a convention with Turkey in view of 
war with Russia; while the war itself is de- 
scribed in the same page as a war between 
Russia and ‘‘ England.” ‘ Britain” goes 
into the convention, while it is ‘‘ England” 
apparently that goes into the war. And 
this confusion, which abounds in almost 
every page, occurs under a usage which is 
to be permitted, because it would be 
** anomalous” to call an Empire “ Britain” 
when *‘ English” is the language spoken. 
Truly there are people who can swallow a 
camel, while straining at a gnat. 

But it is objected that the term * Britain,” 
though it includes England and Scotland, 
leaves out Ireland. If this is an argument 
against the name ‘ Britain,” it is astronger 
argument against the name ‘ England.” 
For ** England” also leaves out Ireland, 
and leaves out Scotland as well. It is an 
odd way of excusing one injustice to add 
to it another. 

Even with reference to lreland, the name 
‘** Britain” is a better and more natural 
name by far than ‘‘ England.” For the 
name ‘ Britain” is a natural enough con- 
traction for the long title, *‘The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireiand,” 
especially when ‘ British” is the recog- 
nized adjective for the whole, as in the ex- 
pression, ‘‘The British Empire.” But no 
ingenuity can contract ‘‘ The United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland” into the 
term ** England.” 

Moreover, while the Irish people are in 
no sense English people, they are ethnolog- 
ically more truly British than either the 
English or the Lowland Scotch. They 
have a higher right to the title than the 
English have. Moreover, the term ‘“ Brit- 
ish Isiands” has long been used (apart 
from all natural differences) to include Ire- 
land, equally with England and Scotland. 
It was so used by the Romans, long before 
the Angles had given England her name at 
all. If Ireland cannot be included in 
** Britain,” still less can it be included in 
‘* England”; unless a part caninclude more 
than the whole. 

Finally, if Jreland would complain of 
being regarded as a part of Britain, she 
would complain more loudly and more 
justly of being regarded as a part of Eng- 
lund. Even Scotland, whose differences 
with her southern neighbor were long since 
80 happily settled, does not like to have 
their united name set aside, and the name 
only of ‘' England” used. But to the mass 
of the Irish people, no name by which they 
could be called is so repulsive as the name 
of “England,” recalling as it does memo- 
ries of conquest and centuries of misrule 
und oppression, Not so with the name 
‘ Britain.” It is since she became part of 
the United Kingdom of 1801 that so many 
of her disabilities have been removed, and 
so many of her wrongs redressed. She 
has shared now, for the greater part of a 
century, in the government, the responsi- 
bilities and the honor of the British Em- 
pire. Her soldiers have fought side by 
sipe with Scotch and English troops on 
many a hard-fought field, and have added 
renown to the British name. Ireland has 
given to Britain warriors and statesmen, 
reformers and men of letters. It is, there- 
fore, possible for Ireland to feel proud Of 
the British Empire, in which she has her 
own place, and possible for her to feel 
proud of ourcommon name. She can have 
no such feeling in connection with the name 
of ‘‘ England.” Indeed, the use of * Eng- 
land” instead of * Britain,” if it tends to 
weaken the loyalty of Scotland, tends con- 
stantly to irritate and inflame the disloyalty 
of Lreland. 

Surely, with wisdom as well as law and 
truth on the side of “ Britain,” it cannot 
be a hopeless thing to seek the rectification 
of the present prevailing abuse. There is no 
difficulty apart from mere custom. Even 
Englishmen frequently use in their speeches 
both terms, ‘* Britain” and “England,” syn- 
onymously; and, surely, aman who can use 
** Britain” accurately in one sentence, can 
learn, without much trouble, to use it accu- 
rately in the next. American authors and 
journalists can do much, if they will, to 
prevent the spread of the present blunder- 
ing use of the terms ‘‘England” and ‘‘ Eng- 
lish,” especially on their side of the water. 
Even in printing telegrams from England 





or quoting from English or other papers, 
wby should not the term England be struck 
out and ‘‘ Britain” substituted where Bri- 
tain is meant, in the same way 4s Ccor- 
rection would be made if the name of some 
public man were misspelt. 





GOOD MANNERS FOR OLD PEOPLE. 


BY MARY A, JOHNSON. 





Tux article on “Good Manners for Young 
People,” in Tue Inperenpent for January 
15th, is so full of good suggestions, that I 
wish all the boys and girlsin the coun- 
try could have its principles instilled into 
their minds. But it has often occurred to 
me that the young people are not the only 
ones who are in need of sermons on good 
manners; and I venture now to preach afew 
words to the older people on the subject of 
their behavior toward their juniors. 

There are two reasons why young people 
have a claim upon the courtesy of their 
older friends: the first is, that they are en- 
dowed with sensitive feelings, like other 
people; andthe second, that they are gen- 
erally in great need of learning good man- 
ners, from, the example which speaks 
louder then precept. Both of these rea- 
sons seem cogent; but it is a fact that many 
people, whose manners in society are fault- 
less, do not show true courtesy to their 
own children. Some of them do not care 
to take the trouble to be polite at home, or 
to bring up their children properly; and to 
such it is almost hopeless to appeal; but 
there are others who mean to give their 
chiluren the best possible social training, 
who yet make a grave mistake in ad- 
ministering overdoses of distasteful pre- 
cept, too little seasoned with the more pal- 
atable and wholesome example. Led by a 
sense of duty, they say ‘‘ Don’t!” at the 
rate of twenty times an hour, to a 
child who is misbehaving; and they 
load him with reproaches, and opprobrious 
epithets, until the poor child feels that he 
is an outcast and a publican, and that there 
is no hope that he will ever be anything 
else. When they want a service froma 
child they command rather than request 
the favor; and then they wonder that he 
grows unreasonable and exacting in return. 
They expect him to show the utmost tact 
and consideration for their feelings, and 
yet they cither slight or deride his cherished 
plans, and make public property out of his 
most private affairs. They make him feel 
that he is always in the way; so that he is 
driven to the street and the kitchen, and it is 
hardly bis own fault if his manners become 
an unhappy mixture of street-boy and ser- 
vant. Now, I can see no reason why a lady 
should not extend to a boy of five or ten 
precisely the same graceful courtesy which 
she would wish to show to a young man of 
twenty-five or thirty. Of course, there are 
certain duties of reproof and instruction 
which she might feel toward the boy which 
would not devolve upon her in the case of 
the young man; but there is no reason why 
a gracious ‘**Thank you,” after receiving a 
little service, or an ‘‘ Excuse me,” or *‘I 
beg your pardon,” after an inadvertent dis- 
courtesy, should not be as uniform in the 
one case as in the other. If there were any 
difference, it should be in the small boy’s 
favor; for he is presumably the one who 
needs to feel the force of a good example; 
and there is certainly no way of making a 
boy gentlemanly, so efficacious, or so easy, 
as this one—to treat him as if he were a 
gentleman. 

This is, perhaps, all that needs to be said 
about the general theory of the matter; 
but there are some refinements of cruelty 
which excellent and well-meaning elderly 
people practice upon their young friends 
which are so excruciating to their victims 
that it may be worth while to mention a 
few of them. One of these is the remark: 
**How you have grown!” Probably there 
are hundreds of boys and girls at this mo- 
ment in our land of liberty who have a 
morbid dread of going into their mother’s 
parlor to see a caller, because they know 
that they must run the gauntlet of these 
terrible remarks upon their personal ap- 
pearance, Now, it is evident that such re- 
marks are not courteous; all well-bred peo- 
ple know that it is neither conventional ror 
kind to take notice of personal deformities 
or physical peculiarities; and such remarks 
to a grown person are usually prefaced by 





an apology. When young people are crit- 
ically inspected, as if they were wax figures 
in the Eden Musée; when their points are 
noted as if they were horses in the hands 
of an expert, or slaves at the auction block, 
they feel that they have somehow been 
guilty of a fatal blunder in growing at all, 
or in looking like anything or anybody; 
and it is no wonder that they long to have 
the earth open and hide their diminished 
heads. Is there any reason why the en- 
trance of a young person into a parlor 
should be the signal to change the topic of 
conversation from the weather to the per- 
sonal appearance of the approaching vic- 
tim? Most boys and girls would infinitely 
prefer to talk about even the weather ; and if 
the experiment were tried, it would probably 
be found that the subject was not above 
their comprehension. Of course it is natu- 
ral to give an exclamation of surprise when 
a girl has shot up into a woman without 
giving due and formal notice of what she 
intended to do; but the girl is really not to 
blame; and this is one of the impulses 
which a kind thoughtfulness will make it 
easy to control. Itis a little trying at best 
to make the transitions between the Seven 
Ages of man, and it will be a blessing when 
girlsare allowed to put up their hair and 
lengthen their dresses, and young men are 
permitted to cultivate their first mustache 
without being thrust into an attitude of hos- 
tility to society during the process. Society 
too often forgets that it grew up once 
itself. 

Another fact, which is in rather curious 
contrast to this last point, is that, while the 
physical status of young people is closely 
analyzed, their real maturity of mind is sel- 
dom appreciated. All young people are 
popularly supposed to be happy and 
thoughtless, and to be utterly without in- 
terest in serious matters; and the result of 
this fallacy is that they are treated like 
babes long after they have learned to live 
and to think like men and women. At the 
very time when they are first facing in dead 
earnest the most serious problems of life, 
they are denied the sympathy and help 
which the experience of older people could 
give themif it would, as well asthe respect 
which is due to their own thoughtfulvess. 
Many well-meant but mistaken attempts 
to adapt conversation to the youthful mind 
result in what seems like actual insult to the 
young people concerned. Since it is nat- 
ural for all parents to forget that their 
children can grow up there is special need 
for consideration in this matter. 

Another subject on which young men 
and maidens are often subjected to dis 
courtesy from older people is that of their 
relations to each other. One would natur- 
ally think that friendship and love were 
among the most sacredly personal of all 
concerns; but they are too often made pub- 
lic property as soon as a person of the 
opposite sex is in any degree the object of 
regard. Many perfectly innecent and 
natural boy and girl friendships, and even 
some more serious attachments, have been 
utterly ruined by the intrusive and insinu- 
ating remarks which older people feel 
called upon to make about them. Cannot 
a young man and a young woman speak 
to each other without contemplating matri- 
mony? Some of the older people ap- 
parently think not. And if they do con- 
template matrimony, can they not be al- 
lowed to do so without having their inmost 
thoughts and feelings on the subject pro- 
claimed and criticised on the housetop? 

There are some other points which might 
be mentioned, such as wondering aloud 
whether a half-grown boy is ‘‘ too big to 
kiss,” and discoursing in the presence 
of a young man upon the precocious 
doings of his childhood; but a word to the 
wise is always sufficient, and the whole 
matter can be summed up in this: That 
young people like to be treated as individu- 
als, not as specimens of some strange and 
peculiar race, but simply as human beings 
of ordinary intelligence and sensibility. 


New York Orry. 





A wirty_as well as a soft one will sometimes 
turn away wrath. Charles Burleigh, in the 
midst of a speech once was struck by a rotten 
egg full in the face. Pausing to wipe away the 
contents of the missile, he ‘said, calmly: ‘‘I 
have always contended that pro-slavery argu- 
ments were very unsound.” The crowd roared; 
and he was no longer molested. 
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THE PLAN OF REDEMPTION A REVELATION FROM 
GOD—LETTERS ON THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES 
FROM EX-PRESIDENT MAGOUN, OF IOWA COL- 
LEGE AND FROM PROFESSOR HODGE, OF PRINCE- 
TON, 


Tue following lecture is the culmination of 
the course of thought presented in the tenth 
season of the Boston Monday Lectureship on the 
question: ‘“‘Is Christianity a Revelation?” It 
was prepared for delivery in Tremont Temple 
Monday noon, March 23d, but was postponed on 
account of Mr. Cook’s absence from Boston. 
The symposium on the Christtan Evidences has 
been enriched by letters from ex-President Ma- 
goun and Professor Hodge. 


THE LECTURE. 
THE PLAN OF REDEMPTION, A REVELATION FROM 
GoD. 


Immanuel Kant said that the two sublimest 
objects known to him were the starry heavens 
above us and the moral law within us. It has 
been well said that to these two sublimities must 
be added a third, the fulfillment of the moral law 
without us, in the Person of Jesus Christ. To 
these we must add a fourth, the Plan of Kedemp- 
tion as taught by Christ and- exhibited in the 
whole course of that progressive revelation 
which culminates in his incarnation, perfect ex- 
ample, atoning death and unending personal 
reign. 

All these objects ure fitted to strike dumb, 
not only men, but angels and archangels, and 
must forever retain such fitness. 

Considered merely as a scheme of thought, 
nothing else known to man is as sublime or as 
alluring as Christ’s plan for the redemption of 
men from the love of sin and the guilt of sin. 
That plan implies and inclades a philosophy of 
human nature which makes man a child of 
God, the soul immortal and of immeasurable 
worth. It exhibits at once the necessity of a 
New Birth for man’s deliverance from the love of 
sin and the necessity of an Atonement for his 
deliverance from the guilt of sin. It reveals the 
Moral Governor of the Universe as infinitely 
perfect in both Justice and Love. It teaches 
that God is Love, and that he “‘suv loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.” It includes the Incarna- 
tion, the sinless example, the atoning death of 
Christ, his miracles and resurrection, his ascen- 
sion, his gift of the Holy Spirit, his founding of 
a Kingdom that embraces the Universe. Com- 
pared with this, all the loftiest schemes of human 
thought are as the drop to the ocean, or as the 
curve of the bubble to the arch of the heavens, 

What proofs are there that the Plan of Re- 
demption as taught by Christ is a Revelation 
from God? 

1, The immeasurable moral sublimity of that 
Plan predisposes the mind to accept it as of Di- 
vine Origin. 

2. The astounding conceptions of God’s na- 
ture, which the Plan implies, predispose the 
mind to accept it as worthy of God. 

8. The unlikeness of Christ’s conceptions of 
God’s nature to all others known to man, and 
the suddenness with which they broke upon the 
world predispose the mind to suppose that they 
did not originate from the world. 

4. It is incontrovertible that the conditions 
of Salvation which Christ announces, are pre- 
cisely those which the very nature of things re- 
quires, that is, deliverance from the love of sin, 
and also deliverance from the guilt of sin. 

5. It is a self-evident truth that deliverance 
from the love of sin is necessary to the peace of 
the soul in presence of Infinite Holiness. It is 
necessary to the soul’s peace with the moral law 
revealed in conscience. It is necessary to the 
peace of the soul’s faculties with each other. It 
never can be denied that the soul’s deliverance 
from the love of what ought not to be is neces- 
sary to its peace with a universe governed as it 
ought to be. 

6. It is self-evident also that deliverance, not 
only from the love of sin, but from the guilt of 
it, is necessary to the soul’s peace with itself, 
the moral law, and the Infinite Holiness of God. 

7. When the soul is delivered from the love of 
sin, it is not thereby delivered from the guilt of 
it. The payment of the debts of the present 
does not cancel the debts of the past. The 
return of a rebel to his allegiance does not oblit- 
erate the fact of his rebellion. 

8. Among the conditions of salvation, there- 
fore, must be a New Birth to deliver the soul 
from the love of sin, and an Atonement to deliver 
it from the guilt of sin. ' 

9. Precisely these are the foremost parts of 
the Plan of Redemption announced by Christ. 

10. The Pian of Redemption announced by 
Christ matches, therefore, the conditions of 
Salvation which he announces and which the 
very nature of things announces also. 

11. Christ’s plan for the redemption of men 
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from the love of sin and the guilt of it, has, 
therefore, self-evidenciog power as truth from 
God in its complete and profound harmony 
with the self-evident truths of the Universe, or 
the very nature of things. 

12. It has self-evidencing power in its fitness 
to meet the deepest wants of human nature. 

18. No other religion or philosophy besides 


instant, as in Heaven! and yields utterly and 
gladly to God in Christ, as both Saviour and 
Lord, receives, to-day, the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
This is the Omnipresent Christ, who thus fulfills 
his own promises as God with us. Christ’s beati- 
tudes are found, by ages of experience, to match 
the holiest and highest facts of human nature. 
So do his parables, his proverbs, his prayers, his 





Christianity teaches how men, without viol 
to self-evident truth, are to be delivered from 
the love of ain and the guilt of it. 

14. This fitness can never cease, and this pecu- 
liarity is what was to be expected in a Pian of 
Redemption revealed from God. 

15, Christianity, therefore, as a Plan of Re- 
demption, is not only @ religion, but the Su- 
preme Religion, and can never wear out or be 
superseded ; and this is what was to be expected 
in a Revelation. 

16. The Plan of Redemption announced by 
Christ was pre-announced in the types and sac- 
rifices of the progressive Revelation, of which 
the appearance of Christ was the culmination. 

17. {t was pre-announced in the prophecies, to 
the fulfillment of which he himself appealed as 
proofs of his divine mission. 

18. The Plan of Redemption announced by 
Christ, including his work as Teacher, Atoning 
Sacrifice, Mediator, Ruler, and Judge, ia the 
most indisputable und resplendent portion of 
that picture of his character which is authorized 
by himself. 

19. Whatever attests Christ himself as a Rev- 
elation, attests as a Revelation the Plan of Re- 
demption which he announces. Christ’s super- 
natural sinlessness, his miracles, and his resur- 
rection, attest him as a Revelation of God, and 
he attests as such the Plan of Redemption which 
he announced. 

20. 1t may be affirmed of the picture which the 
Holy Scriptures contain of Christ as a Vicarious 
Sacrifice, Mediator and Judge, and of the con- 
ceptions of God’s nature which this picture im- 
plies, that it could not have beeninvented. The 
Plan of Kedemption, as taught by Christ, could 
never have been conceived by men unaided. 

21. No religion except Christianity has evi- 
dences founded on the veracity of a sinless 
character, 

No other has evidences founded on impregna- 
ble and overwhelming historic proof of such a 
miracle as the resurrection. 

No other has ev.dences founded on types, sym- 
bols, and sacrificial rites, and on unmistakable 
prophecies extending through a long course of 
progressive revelation. 

No other has evidences founded on a Pian of 
Redemption that meets the need of man to be 
delivered from the love of sin and the guilt of 
sin, 

However far, therefore, the comparison of re- 
ligions may extend, Christianity can never be 
other than unique, solitary and unapproach- 
able in its pre-emimence; for the chief part of 
comparative religion is the comparative evi- 
dences of religions. 

In this pre-eminence the Plan of Redemption 
announced by Christ has self-evidencing power 
as a revelation. 

22. When the sense of sin is aroused in the soul, 
the fitness of Chrtstianity to meet the wants of 
human nattre is everywhere vividly seen as soon 
as the Plan of Redemption is known. 

23. The Plan of Redemption, outlined in the 
earliest stages of revelation, and clearly stated as 
revelation advanced, binds together all parts of 
the Holy Scriptures and of the history of man- 
kind, and with every added age is more and 
more overwhelmingly proved to be of Divine 
Origin by the verification of it in the universal 
experiences of believers and the growth of that 
Kingdom of Christ, which now, according to his 
prediction, begins to embrace the whole earth. 

‘*Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be on his 
shoulder ; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counselor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace, Of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no end. 
+ « «+ The zeal of the Lord of Hosts will per- 
form this.” 

** Let not your heart be troubled, ye believe in 
God, believe also in me. In my father’s house 
are many mansions.” 

“T am come to give my life a ransom for 
many.” 

** Tamhe that liveth and was dead, and behold 
lam alive forever more.” 

24. Whenever and wherever the truths of Re- 
demption are acted upon with implicit trust, 
Christianity justifies all its promises. It is thus 
verified by the supreme test of experiment. 

Saving faith means the conviction of the 
intellect, that God, or God in Christ is both our 
Saviour and our Lord, and the affectionate 
choice of the heart that he should be both the 
one and the other. Up to the present hour, who- 
ever accepts God in Christ as both Lord and 
Saviour, and does so gladly and irreversibly, 
finds that all the promises of the Gospel to such 
faith are fulfilled in personal experience. 

To behold God as Saviour makes the soul 
ready to take him as Lord. A vivid view of the 
Oross of Christ transforms the heart and briags 
the New Birth. Whoever offers prayer, includ- 
ing the petition: Thy Kingdom come in me this 





teaching as to the future of the wicked and the 
righteous. In experience, the nearer we are to 
Christ the neurer we are to the peace of all the 
soul’s faculties with each other, and with the 
Moral Law, and with that unchanging constitu- 
tion of the universe which we call the very na- 
ture of things. The constitution of the uni- 
verse and that of the Plan of Redemption 
match each other. Only he who ordained the 
former could have devised the latter. Both re- 
sult from that Omnipresent Divine Word, which 
in the beginning was with God and was God, 
and lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world. Ir 1s HE. 


FROM EX-PRESIDENT G, F. MAGOUN, 
OF IOWA COLLEGE. 

My Dear Mr. Cook:—I personally beheve Chris- 
tlanity to be a revelation, because 

I. It is the only thing that proyides adequately for 
sin, That any and every communication from 
Heaven would do this, Iam not able tosay. But I 
must believe that the religion which alone does this 
must be such acommunicaiion, whatever eise may 
be one. For personal moral wrong toward a per- 
sonal) moral governor—#. e., sin—}as in it my greatest, 
most critical, and momentous moral interest, aud 
creates my supreme and most urgent need. So 
with every other man. This, chiefly, is why there is 
a@ presumption of arevelation. This, I understand, 
has caused it to be said that‘* mankind without the 
knowledge of God and his word is inconceivable.” 
(Ewald, ** Revelation,” Edin. Transl. 1884, p. 13.) If 
this communication by word and deed provides 
honorably and consistently for sin—in a way which it 
is holy for God to propose, and according to reason 
aud conscience for us to accept—nothing can stand 
beside it, It must be the revelation. To my heart the 
chief and brightest evidence of Christianity would 
be lacking, if atoning deed and pardon were not on 
its forefrout, and all through its substance. But 
this alone, if present, were almost enough. 

If. It alone presents a standard and pattern con- 
joined of perfect character toward God and man, 
Without sin, we all should need this; but in sin we 
still need it, only next to redemption. Nay, what 
would redemption be to any one without it? Per- 
fect law, perfect example; you andI and al! our 
fellows require them both. Any religion which ap- 
proximated thereto, which held up a developing, 
though never complete, exhibit of the holiness God 
must require of every moral creature, I should 1n- 
cline to accept as divine. ‘That which presents them 
both in one, as Christ does, I must 80 accept. 

Ill. Christianity thoroughly knows me and man, 
and “ finds” us, as no other religion does, as Christ 
is said to have known what was in man. It can 
reach and “ draw” all men with atonement and for- 
givenness, with its perfect standard and pattern. 
Seeking to save by its governmental intervention, 
and also by its morai influence, it has a way to every 
human heart. We know this, not by observation, 
which is impossible, but by its perceived nature, 
But as revelation must be for man, as well as from 
God, this is one of its essential marks, Its i)limit- 
able power of adaptation proves what it is. If by 
its refining influences it can make humanity more 
sensitive, it assuages and heals more suffering than 
it occasions. Nothing else does this. Many ills of 
character and experience nothing else can so much 
as evea touch. 

IV. Its combination of disclosure and mystery, as 
to divine things, falls in with al] that has been men- 
tioned. It must be intelligible, if for man; incom- 
prehensible, if from God. Were it either only and 
altogether, I could not regard it as a revelation. 
There must be in it, and is, divine wisdom and grace 
to be learned by heart; yet, even so, never ali 
learned ; probably never to all eternity. 

V. Ite miraculous attestations, both intelligible 
and mysterious, contirm all this, and lead up to its 
spiritual meaning and purpose. Every one of them 
teaches me of God asI necd to be taught. Espe- 
clally those which are to me the crowning ones of 
Christ’s life—that which proves that he has power 
on earth to forgive sins (as they all go to show that 
he was not uimseif a sinner), and his own resurrec- 
tion after death. These works of his are to me like 
the New Testament, far more than a record; they 
are a vehicle and expression of Christianity in its 
principles and power. 

VI. Its attestations from fulfilled prophecy, in 
Christ’s day and since, add further confirmation, 
Nothing but a rea] revelation could possess such 
confirmations by miracle and prophecy ; ana with all 
the opportunity for them that existed, I must reject 
anything as revelation which does not possess them, 
And I must accept anything which does as the reve- 
lation. 

VII. Its effects upon the world crownall. These 
are chiefly moral; all its primary and direct effects 
are. But there are secondary ones, unexampled, 
marvelous, though not of the nature of miracle. 
Nothing else so falls in with and fulfills the best 
possibilities of human nature. Why should it not 
be divine? Christendom is one great reason why I 
believe Christianity. 

Writing by the dying ved of my dear son, I shall 
ueed no other explanation, my dear friend, of delay 
in answering your inquiry, or of lack of thorough- 
ness in what I am able to send. 

Ever yours, Ggo. F. MaGoun. 

Iowa COLLEGE, GRINNELL, l4., March 26th, 1885. 

FROM PROF. A. A. HODGE, 
OF PRINCETON. 
THROLOGIOAL SEMINARY, } 
PRLNCZTON, N. J., Marca 20th, 1886. 

To the question, “ Why dol personally believe 

Christianity to be a Revelation?” [ would say: 


1. I recognize the obvious fact that my rational 
and moral intuitions, and the information they af- 
ford, are as valid as my sense perceptions and the 
discoveries they make of the material world. Per- 
sonality, freedom, moral responsibility—the eternal, 
ultimate, universal, and supreme obligation of the 
Right, are to me the first and most sure of realities. 

2. The light of my own personality, will, intelli- 
gence, and corscience, cast upon external Nature, 
andupon the human society which surrounds me, 
reveals God. He is manifested in the exercise of 
my own consciousness, and in the phenomena of 
external Nature, as the invisible spirits of our fellow 
men are visible in their persons and actions; and 1 
“spontaneously recognize him as certainly as I 
recognize them. Intelligence, choice, and, therefore, 
personality, are everywhere visible in the successions 
of external Nature; and the presence of a presiding 
moral personality is witnessed to by the sense of re- 
sponsibility and of guilt never absent from my own 
consciousness. To the extent to which seciénce 
renders Nature intelligible is the latter proved to 
be the product of an ever present and acting intelli- 
gence. This God is discerned to be immanent in 
the externa] and internal world, as distributed 
tarough space and time, juat as clearly as the phe- 
nomena themselves through the medium of which 
he is manifested. At the same time, he is just as 
clearly and as certainly discerned as a moral and 
providentiai Governor objective to ourselves, trans- 
cending all phenomena, and speaking to us, and 
acting upon us from without. 

8, As thus revealed, it is evident that this God has 
created me in his ownimage. Instincts, also, which 
cannot be dened, testify that he is my Fatner. As 
a child of Ged, unassuagable instinct eries for union 


know myself to be justly exposed to his wrath be- 
cause of sin, and that I mast have a Mediator to 
make my peace, elseI die, His treatment of the 
race historically, and of me personally, affords 
strong presumption that he will some time reveal 
himself to me, and redeem me from the ruin 
effected by my sin. 

4. I was born in a Christian family, and in a Chris- 
tian Church, Parents and friends lived before me 
from the beginning itves which, in strong contrast 
with the character of the surrounding community, 
were unmistakably supernatural. Through the sub- 
sequent years, I have seen innumerable individuals, 
of many nationalities, whose lives and deaths, in 
spite of ali imconsistencies, possessed the same 
supernatural character. All these referred the 
mystery of their lives to the facts of an Incarnation 
of God eighteen hundred years ago, and to the sub- 
sequent indwelling of a Divine Person in taeir 
hearts. The history uf this stupendous event, and 
the promise of this indwelling, I found recorded in 
a Book, itseif giving, whenever aud wherever be- 
uevingly received, equal evidence of supernatural 
origin and power. 

5. The Bible and the Church thus present me with 
Christ. I find his person, life, words, death, and 
resurrection, and the sousequences thereof, to be, 
when accepted as intended by the Evangelists, the 
key which gives unity to all history, or, on the con- 
trary, when not so understood, an infinite anomaly, 
neither to be reasoned away, nor explained, The 
very God immanent in Nature and in conscience, is 
revealed in this Christ with a satisfying complete- 
ness, solving all problems, and satisfying all needs 
—expliating human guilt, sanctifying human life, 
reconviling the Moral Governor to his sinful subject, 
and uniting the Heavenly Father to his child. 

6. This objective revelation of Christ in the Bible 
and in the Church, once accepted as genuine, many 
years ago, has ever since been developed and 
strengthened in my consciousness, by a religious 
experience, which, however imperfect, has proved 
continuous, progressive, aud practically real, to 
this day; a power in my life as well as a light in my 
sky. 

1. This confidence grows more entirely satisfying 
through every renewed examination Iam able to 
make of the historical monuments by which tne 
fundamental facts of Christianity are certified. 
The authenticity of the records, the definite certain- 
ty of the facts, the miracles wrought, and the 
prophecies fulfilled, are among the best established 
events in history. [f these be denied, there will be 
nothing left of which we can be sure. The super- 
natural birth, life,death, and resurrection of the 
God-man, and the miraculous growth of the early 
Church are ail to me certainties, implicated in all 
rational views of the past or present state of man- 
kind, 

8. This is corroborated by all I have learned, as 
for years the pupil of Joseph Henry, of the genuine 
results and tendencies of modern science, Instead 
of stumbling at special and transient collisions, I 
have secn it to be true, as in all other healthy, 
open eyed vision, that the worlds of matter and 
spirit, and the revelations of Scripture aud science 
gloriously supplement and interpret each other. 
As the body is organized to the uses of the spirit, 
and the shrine to its resident divinity, so science is 
evermore unveiling the Temple which none other 
than the Triune God of Christianity can G)) wita hu 
presence and crown with his glory. 

10. The conviction of the truth of Christianity is 
greatly confirmed by the violent contrasts afforded 
by all other religions, by the miserable failures the 
best of them achieve; in their historical records, in 
their representations of God, of Nature, and of man ; 
in their provisions for the needs of the human 
reason, conscience, or affection; inthe relation of 
their cosmogonies to the results of modern science ; 
and intbeir influence upon human character and 
life, individual and collective. 

11. Finally my satisfaction with Christianity is 
consummated bythe sorry plight presented by all 
the various parties who deny ita truth, or rebel from 
its authority. Uncertain, inconsistent, inhar- 
monious, instable, unfruitful, tney take refuge in 
negations, and nowhere dare confront Christianity 
with positive coherent counter-positions, of creed, 
of evidence, or of practical results. 

Yours respectfully, 





A. A. Hopes. 


with him. As asubject of his moral government, I. 





Biblical Research, 


EXOUSIA IN I COR. XI, 10. 





BY PROF. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 





Tue Biblical Research column of Tax Inps- 
PENDENT has recently more than once alluded to 
certain classical passages which have ‘‘ recently 
been pointed out” as seeming to present a 
usage for the word éfovcia in the sense of @ 
“style of head-dress,” On internal evidence, 
the allusion seems to be to a couple of papers 
by 8o well-known a Greek scholar as Dr. Howard 
Crosby, which appeared in the Homiletical Re- 
view for December, 1884, and March, 1885. As 
the whole matter has grown out of a curious 
misapprehension, the readers of Tau Inpz- 
PENDENT Will be warranted in giving one more 
glance at it. 

Dr. Crosby appeals to two passages, as show- 
ing that this term was a technical term for a 
style of hair dressing, something like our terms, 
‘‘rate” or “waterfall,” The first is found in 
Lucian’s “Encomium on Demosthenes,” 500 (xii), 
where this phrase occurs; tapdv Jairyy kar’ 
é§ovciav xoudv, which Dr. Crosby translates : 
“And it being easy for him to wear long hair 
exousia-wise.” He adds: ‘Surely ‘authority’ 
has no place here,” and comments at length on 
the meaning of the passage in this understand- 
ing of it. Asamere matter of fact, however, 
Dr. Crosby has been misled through not looking 
at the phrase in its original context. The effect 
of placing it back amid its encompassing words 
is so striking that it is worth while to transcribe 
the rather long Greek seutence here ; Mupiuv yey 
epeAnouevan 'ADHvnat Twv jdovav nal rov¢ maTpo- 
voulac dvayxare broKeruévove, taxelag d'ovang Tog 
Metpaxior tig HArKiag eig Tag Téppeg amodadal- 
ve, Tapdv S'ait@ kar’ éovgiav Kougv tx tHe 
trav émitpérwv ddAtywplac, 6 Tij¢ gidocoglag Kal 
THe woketinne aperig xareixe wéV90c, bg abrov 
hyev ovr éri rag bptwne, GAN’ éwi rac’ ApiororéAovc, 
kal Qeoppaorov kat Eevoxpdétrov xat TlAdtwvo¢g 
Vipac, If this should meet Dr, Crosby's eye, I 
expect him to be the first to smile at the almost 
ludicrous misunderstanding into which he bas 
unwittingly fallen. What the passage declares 
is, that amidst the thronging temptations of 
Athens, and in spite of the tendency of youth to 
indulgence and the ease with which he might 
“arrogantly swell it,” on account of the negli- 
gence of his tutors, Demosthenes was led by his 
love of phiiosophy and citizen-like virtue rather 
to the door of Aristotle and Plato than to that 
of Phryne. There is absolutely no reference to 
hair or style of hair-dress, in the passage, 
Koydv is used in ite secondary sense of ‘to play 
the fop,” and kar’ éSovocdv means simply “arro- 
gantly”—i. e., it is used in a derivative sense of 
“power,” ‘ right,” * authorily.” It ought to be 
added that xou¢v appears not to be the reading 
of the manuscripts, but to be due to a conject- 
ure of Reitz, The usual reading is kwuav, which 
is generally taken as equivalent to rpvddv, and 
thus a like sense to that of kovdv obtained, 


The second passage is almost as unfortunate, 
It is found in the Dzphraseis of Callistratus No, 
V. (p. 896), and is translated by Dr. Crosby as 
follows: ‘*The stone, although of one color, 
assumed the condition of the eyes, and pre- 
served the representation of the disposition and 
exhibited perceptions, and showed emotions, 
and yielding itself to the waving of the hair fol- 
lowed according to the head-dress,” It is not 
necessary to quote the Greek in full; the impor- 
tant sentence runs: xa mpd¢ TpiyGuaroc éEovalav 
pKorovde, ei¢ Thy rtpixde Kdurnv Avdpevog, 
Dr. Orosby says: “certainly exousia cannot 
have here the meaning of power or authority.” 
Certainly, I should say it does have just that 
meaning. What the author says is that the 
marble followed Nature so admirably that Nature 
was the governing power and the hard marble 
yielded itself to its authority: the stone 
* yielding itself to the waving of the hair fol- 
lowed according to the"guidance of the hair- 
growth.” We may almost explain: “ followed the 
fashion of the hair,” provided we mean by 
fashion something very different from the 
‘“‘atyle.” Ifanything was needed to commend 
this interpretation it would be found at No. XIV 
(p. 907) of the same writing : 4 xypd¢ mpd¢ 7d Tic 
Vararrnc vouilecdar uiunua, mpdg aitig THY 
bEovciav tEaAAatréuevoc, Comment is unnec- 
essary ; and the more so that Dean Stanley, in 
his commentary in loc., has thoroughly enough 
discussed this passage. 

I may say in closing that, in my judgment, the 
difficulty of I Cor, xi, 10 does not reside in 
tovoia, which, from the context, must mean 
““gymbol of authority” here, in the sense of 
“sign of being under authority.” The whole 
difficulty is in the ‘‘ on account of the angels.” 
If we omit that we find no difficulty left. It is 
this phrase, then, that we ought to devote our 
best efforts to finding an explanation for, suit- 
able to itself and its context. 


ALLEGHERY, Pa. 
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Sanitary, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE HOUSES 
WITH NO SEWERS. 


Peruars no sanitary problem is just now #0 
perplexing as the management of soiled liquids 
from households in towns and villages, where, 
as yet, no sewers bave been provided. Each 
tenant has to do that which is right or wrong 
in his own eyes. Too often there is a hap- 
hazard way of attention, and no real system is 
carried out. It is marvelous how very differently 
different households meet the emergency. The 
plan of some is as follows: The ash heap is in 
one corner of the yard, It is made to hold all 
dust, dirt, garbage, tin cans, rubbish that can be 
hid away in or mingled with it. Besides some 
of the slops are conveniently thrown upon it 
when it is too dark for the neighbors to behold. 
The dish water gets slung out of the back door 
or the side window. The midden is in one 
corner, and seldom cleansed, If there are water 
conveniences in the house, the closet connects 
directly with it or with a cesspool but little 
better. Pans and pails of all kinds are rinsed 
at the well, and the people assure you that the 
water is excellent. Nature, in her wonderful 
compensatory arrangements, goes on months, 
and, in some soils and places, years, compensat- 
ing for defects and disposing of the material. 
But at length the point of saturation is reached, 
or, in some unfriendly season, there is suspension 
of this conservative capacity. Dysentery, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, or so-called malaria, occur. All 
the family agree it can’t be the slops or the 
cesspool or the well ; for they have been used in 
this way for years and have had a very healthy 
family. Yet the fact remains that both science, 
art, and the experience of physicians aver that 
the limit is reached, and that the method at last 
shows its crisis in what occurs in the household, 
But what can be done where there must be cast- 
off material and where lots are small and neigh- 
bors near? 

First of all let the ashes be kept entirely by 
themselves ina dry place until they can be re- 
moved, Let all dry dust and refuse, sweepings, 
ete., go into the fire, It is wonderful how much 
of house material can be put into the fire, 
Scraps, dry peelings and various other things, 
if need be, find their disposal thus without 
undue trouble. The first rule is to diminish 
the quantity of things to be disposed of as far 
as reasonable. Next, it is quite remarkable how 
large a proportion of soiled liquids can be got- 
ten rid of on a small plot of ground. A trench 
a foot deep, at the end of the yard, with a metal 
movable leader thereto, if need be, will dispose 
of much, if, every few days, the end is changed 
and @ hoe or spade covers over what loose parti- 
cles may remain from the absorbed liquid, No 
yard that has forty or fifty feet of depth in rear 
of the house, but that will quickly utilize all 
soiled liquids, if thus disposed of, The action of 
theair upon it is much more ready than if it were 
ponded in bulk several feetin the ground, Some 
who loosen up the soil a spade deep, and adopt 
this trench system, as fast as they cover, sow a 
little oats or corn or Hungarian grass seed over 
the covered part, These grow rapidly and help 
the disposal, Such work, each week or.so, takes 
but a few minutes, It is the accumulation of 
material that makes a nuisance which the com- 
mon hoe could thus as easily dispose of as it 
does of the compost in the flower bed. Some 
who wish to care for it less frequently, dig two 
long trenches and cover with wide boards, and 
then use them alternately two weeks or a month 
ata time. ‘Two alternating cesspools, not deep, 
are thus also used to advantage. It is surpris- 
ing how well such simple methods answer, ex- 
cept where there is great and unnecessary ex- 
cess of soiled liquids, Even where baths are 
freely used, if the soil of the garden has been 

well underdraincd and is not a hard pan, it will 
dispose of the water, if it is not mingled with 
the fouler and greasy tiquids. Where there is 
an inside water closet, it should have a separate 
pipe, and should alternately discharge its con- 
tents into two other similar furrows, from eigh- 
teen inches to two fee& deep and a foot wide, and 
covered with boards. If there is any peceiva- 
ble odor, one can be partly filled with fresh 
earth, and the other used. One gill of crude 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) to a gallon of 
water, passed through the pipe each day, and a 
frequent shifting of the end, will accom- 
plish much. In pleasant weather, from 
May to October, there is no reason why 
there should not be a much restricted use of all 
inside closets, and so the quantity of flow be 
diminished, In all towns and villages where 
there is no sewer or small-pipe system, there 
should be an outbuilding into which slops are 
never thrown. A small vault, well made and 
cemented, and about ten feet deep, is thus kept 
quite dry, and easily emptied each year. It is 
when much water of any kind gets into it that 
it is difficult of management. Every Spring 
and Fall some sulphur cones, or a pound of 
broken sulphur, wet with alcohol and set to burn, 
should be put into a tin tomato can or other 
can, and let down, and everything shut up, so 
that it may get a thorough fumigation. This, of 





course, should be in charge of some one who will 
nail or fasten up the closet for most of the 
day and open it to the air before night. We 
have purposely given prominence to these simple 
methods of management, because so effectual in 
the hands of an owner or a dozen owners, who 
would engage a man once a month to spend a 
day in attending to trenches, pipes, ete. Crop- 
ping of the adjacent ground, and a strip of 
grass or oate or sowed corn between the trenches 
and the house, aid in the disposal. If these 
simple methods are not sufficient, the next choice 
is between the small-pipe system of loose-laid 
tile, twelve to eighteen inches under ground, the 
intermittent use of which Waring and others 
have so fully described, and the cesspool, either 
with open bottom and sides, or, better, cemented 
and emptied as required. These are better if 
not very large, and if there are two instead of 
one for alternate use. Systems of precipitation 
are now coming into use which will greatly aid 
in settling the organic matter, so that each Fall 
the liquids can be pumped off and the solid sub- 
stances removed. In the use of alternate cess- 
pools, well located and rightly made, there is ap- 
proximate safety. They are not to be recom- 
mended as a system, Lecause as such there are 
better plans for large communities. 


fine Brts. 


THE NEW YORK BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Tuere is no National Society of Arts ; but on 
some mysterious principle of evolution there is 
a branch of it. The branch sprang into being 
about a fortnight ago ; that is, a very enthusiastic 
meeting of artists and amateurs elected itself a 
“Branch” and elected a board of trustees, 
who will still further elect themselves officers at 
a meeting in April. The meeting was in no 
sense & national meeting, nor did it pretend to 
be. It was a very respectable meeting, both as 
to numbers and as to the character of those 
present, It fairly represented the earnest art 
workers of the city, both lay and professional. 
It adopted a constitution, which had been most 
carefully prepared by a committee, of which the 
moving spirit was Mr, Montague Marks, of The 
Art Amateur, to whose effort this new and very 
much needed organization is largely due. It is 
purely a local society, though, if a National Art 
League should be hereafter organized, it will 
undoubtedly become an important factor in its 
life. 

Now, in regard to the National Art League. 
The need of it is as great to-day as it was before 
the National Society of Arts foreshadowed itself 
ina branch, It is even greater; for, as power 
increases in the multiplication of local organi- 
zations, there should be provision made for the 
application of that power by combination. The 
expression of opinion that has come to this jour- 
nal from all parts of the country, touching this 
matter, leaves little doubt as to what is the wish 
of the great body of the artists. The first in- 
tention of the gentlemen whose labors culmi- 
nated in the very flourishing ‘‘ Branch” we have 
spoken of, was to form a National Society. 
They discussed a constitution for a National So- 
ciety, but in all their preliminary meetings 
there was no more than a local representation 
of artists, and they could not reasonably act for 
the e minent bodies of artists in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cincin nati, St, Louis, and Chicago and 
other American cities without their presence or 
authority, and so, graciously, they declined to con- 
stitute themselves the parent tree and modestly 
resolved themselves into an unpretentious branch. 
It is a reversion of the usual method, a striking 
and original conception. One has heard of a 
‘tail wagging the dog,” and of the “ cart before 
the horse” ; but for a branch to spring into full 
life at once, is something that belongs to the 
realm of the miraculous, And it seems a branch 
with sufficient vitality in it to keep itself alive 
until it can graft itself into the main tree. It 
is a child that will, perhaps, have the extraordi- 
nary experience of giving birth to its parent; 
or, at all events, it can hardly do less than stand 
anxiously by and solicitously nourish and com- 
fort its expected parent when it shall appear. 
But suppose—only suppose—that the unborn 
parent of this fully delivered offspring should 
disown it, or it should disown its parent! What 
then? The contemplation of such a thing is too 
painful to be dwelt on. Let us forget so un- 
pleasant a poesibility in the contemplation of 
the excellent spirit that has animated the com- 
mittee of the ‘‘ Branch” in its efforts to bring 
into a common work for the common good of 
art, the best of the artists, the wisest of the 
patrons of art, and which purposes to take upon 
itself the herculean task of sweeping out “ bad 
art, from public places” and fostering only the 
true and beautiful and the good. If the “Branch” 
lives up to its constitution, every art lover can 
heartily wish it well, paraphrasing Rip Van 
Winkle’s toast: ‘‘Here’s to you, and your ex- 
pected but unborn parent. May you live long 
and prosper!” 








Mrs. Crocker, of Sacramento, has given to 
the Museum Association of that city the well- 





known Crocker gallery, including the building 
and all its contents, The collection of paintings 
contains many excellent pictures. It also in- 
cludes a gallery of portraits of prominent Cali- 
fornians. Mrs. Crocker attaches to the gift the 
condition that the Museum Association shall 
raise $100,000,to be used for the encouragement 
of art. From San Francisco comes an expression 
of regret that the collection is not to be placed 
in that city, which is the metropolis of the state. 
In that city, however, there is less interest in 
art than might be looked for. A few weeks ago 
a movement for the establishment of a museum 
there was under full headway. A number of 
private collections were offered by their owners, 
and it was obvious that, once started, it would 
not lack exhibits. A site within the park was 
indicsted by persons of judgment. All that was 
wanted was $50,000 to erect a building to start 
with. An appeal was made for funds ; but there 
was no response. The Chronicle says: ‘‘Our 
millionaires do not look beyond the present; 
they cannot discern that a monument of orna- 
ment and utility will indirectly enrich their 
posterity long after their money-getting schemes 
have exploded and their present riches may have 
taken wings.”’ 


...-On the sale of the Blenheim collection, a 
few weeks ago, the British Government voted 
to purchase two celebrated paintings for the Na- 
tional Gallery. As the price of one, a Raphael, 
was #350,000, andthat of the other, a Vandyck, 
was $87,500, much pleading was required to 
secure the passage of the appropriation. But 
itis now intimated that itis the intention of the 
Treasury “‘ to follow the precedent of the pur- 
chase of the Perl collection, which is, that the 
grant is to be not an extra appropriation, but in 
lieu of the usual yearly allowance of $50,000, 
until the whole sum has been worked off. Of 
course, special grants could be made, meanwhile, 
to secure any especially good works which were 
thrown upon the market, and a side-light is cast 
on English political and social movements by 
the fact that agricultural depression and new 
legislation regarding land- holding will probably 
bring a great many valuable paintings to the 
auction block in the next few years. But, never- 
theless, the trustees of the National Gullery are 
unwilling to see their regular allowance cut off. 





Science. 


A very interesting fact has recently been 
developed in connection with the production of 
the sweet secretion known as honey-dew, on the 
leaves of plants. That teaves are often coated 
with this substance through the excretions of 
aphides is well known. A large number of ob- 
servers write of honey-dew as wholly the pro- 
duct of these insects. Another portion contend 
that it certainly does occur frequently where 
these insects are not present ;and hence we read 
that “ honey-dew is often a secretion from the 
foliage of plants.” No doubt this is the case 
sometimes. There are cases on record that 
would seem to admit of no other explanation. 
But it is now found that sweet secretions are 
emitted from scale insects in such great profu- 
sion as to cover pavements with the drip from 
them, in a single night. Professor Cook gives a 
detailed account of some of this work of the 
scale, and its connection with bee culture, in 
Science for January 238d. One case of honey- 
dew noticed on camellias, where certainly 
aphides were not present, is often referred to in 
scientific treatises, to show that it is a leaf- 
secretion ; but these plants are a favorite with 
species of coccus, and it is not at all impossible 
that, not suspecting the agency of these insects, 
they were overlooked when the aphides were 
found to be absent. The fact now stated will 
lead vo an opening of the whole honey-dew 
question again. 

....Obrecht publishes, in the Comptes Rendus 
a determination of the sun’s parallax, deduced 
from the measurements thus far made, of the da- 
guerreotypes taken by the various French parties 
during the Transit of Venus in 1874. He com- 
bines the measurements in such a way that the 
personal equations of the persons who made the 
measures are almost wholly eliminated, using 
eighty-two of the ninety-four sets of measure- 
ments that have been made, and leaving out of 
account twelve, not because of their discordance 
with others, but simply because they could 
not be paired with each other in such a way as 
to fulfill the condition of an elimination of per- 
sonal equation, He gets as a result 8,"80— 
0.004dL. aL is the still unascertained error in 
the longitude of Peking. It must be very small, 
but cannot be determined precisely until the 
telegraph reaches that city. No results of much 
weight have yet appeared from the Transit 
of 1882, but numerous computers are at work 
upon the material, and in due time we shall get 
their conclusions. The photographic measures 
are understood to be completed. 

_...A writer in @ recent number of Science 
raises the question whether it would not be well 
to reduce the number of nautical almanacs, 
and publish only a single one, edited by a com- 
mission appointed by the various governments 
interested. At present the English, French, 








Germans, Spanish, and Americans each publish 
their own, embodying, to a considerable extent, 
precisely the same data. By co-operation the 
expense of the computations might be reduced 
to not more than one-fifth of what it now is, and 
$60,000 or $70,000 a year saved for other astro- 
nomical work. Very likely it might always be 
best to publish editions of the book in each of 
the different languages of the co-operating na- 
tions; but, even so, the saving would be very 
great, as all the figures and numbers would be 
alike in all the editions. In favor, however, of 
the present plan, it may be said that it keeps up 
a healthy competition between the astronomers 
of the different nations. Each nautical almanac 
aspires to be the best, and generally does have 
the advantage in some particular. 


....-Cocaine, the new local anesthetic that has 
suddenly achieved such an excellent reputation, 
has been known as such for a great many years, 
but for a long time was found to be toe expen- 
sive for general use. The great progress now is 
the cheapening of the product. Its properties 
are due to a substance nearly identical with 
theine, the active principle in tea,and it is in- 
deed obtained from one of the tea plants, the 
maté, of Paraguay. This is known botanically as 
Erythroxylon coca; cocoaine, of course, being 
derived from the specific name. This plant has 
long been known to the Paraguayans, who chew 
the leaves, as deadening the pangs of hunger. 


School and College. 


Jouns Hopkins gave $3,148,000 to the uni- 
versity which bears his name; Judge Packer, 
$3,000,000 in all to Lehigh University ; Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, $1,000,000 to the Vanderbilt 
University ; Stephen Girard, $8,000,000 to Girard 
College ; John C, Green, and his residuery lega- 
tees, $1,500,000 to Princeton; Ezra Cornell, 
$1,000,900 to Cornell University ; Isaac Rich, 
$700,000 to Boston University ; Amasa Stone, 
$600,000 to Adelbert College ; W, W. Corcoran, 
$170,000 to Columbian University ; Benjamin 
Bussy, $500,000 to Harvard ; Samuel Williston, 
William J. Walker, and Samuel A, Hitchcock, 
between #100,000 and $200,000 each to Amherst ; 
Whitmer Phoenix, about $640,000 to Columbia ; J. 
B, Trevor,$179,000 to Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary; Matthew Vassar, $800,000 to Vassar Col- 
lege ; Gardner Colby, $170,000 to Colby Univers- 
ity and $100,000 to Newton Theological Semi- 
nary ; J. B. Colgate, $300,000 to Madison Univer- 
sity; George I. Seney, $450,000 to Wesleyan 
University, and the Crozer family have given 
$300,000 to Crozer Theological Seminary. 


...-A meeting has been held in Philadelphia 
in the interests of industrial education among 
the colored people. It is proposed wo raise $30,- 
000 for an educational establishment. The Na- 
tional Baptist says: “It is a strange thing; if a 
colored man wants to study Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, astronomy, metaphysics, theology, he has 
the best facilities which the world affords, and 
perhaps has all free; but if he wants to learn 
how to make a boot there is no opening.” 


...-The cadets graduated at the Naval 
Academy in 1883, and now serving two years at 
sea, will report at the Naval Academy on the 1st 
of May for final examination. As only about 
one-third will be retained in the Navy, a lively 
competition is expected for first places. Those 
who pass a successful examination, and are not 
retained, will receive a year’s salary and an 
honorable discharge. 


....The Harvard Faculty and the Board of 
Overseers are in conflict as to their respective 
powers. The overseers have vetoed the deliver- 
ance of the faculty omitting Greek from the 
requirements to admission, but the faculty claims 
exclusive jurisdiction in the matter. It is said 
that the action of the Board of Overseers was 
simply to bring the question of jurisdiction to a 
decision. 








....Howard University, at Washington, has 
just graduated twenty-nine young men from its 
medical department, ten of whom were colored. 


It has fifty students this year in its theological 
department, two of whom are white and the re- 
mainder colored. The entire number in all the 
departments is four hundred and four. 


...-The income of Girard College for 1884 
was $950,000. Its real estate alone is valued at 


$7,346,000, apart from that occupied by the col- 
lege buildings. The collieries of the college 
produced 1,400,000 tons last year. 


....Ingham University, at Leroy, N. Y., cele- 
brates its semi-centennialin June. It is desired 
that graduates and former students send their 
names and address to Mrs. Elizabeth M. Olm- 
sted, Leroy. 

...The Rev. Reddin Andrews has been elected 


President of Baylor University at Independence, 
Texas, to fill the position made vacant by the 
death of Dr. Wm. Carey Crane. 


. ..The Rev. C. F. Thwing, of Cambridge, 
Mass., declines the call to the presidency of 
Iowa College. 

....There are 197 girls in attendance at the 
University of Michigan, sixteen more than last 
year. 

...-The trustees of Williams have voted to 
build a gymnasium. 
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alusic, 


A concert, the motto for which might have 
been “A prophet is not without honor, save in 
his own country,” and one to which we are in- 
clined to devote all our space, was given in 
Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening of last week, 
in the Novelty series of Mr. Frank Van Der 
Stucken, and being the last of that efficient con- 
ductor’s present set. An evening devoted ex- 
clusively to music for the full orchestra by 
American composers is verily a startling novel- 
ty! Furthermore those Americans represented 
were not the familiar and veteran musicians, 
about the most of whose efforts in the direction 
of time and tune the less said the better, since 
the truth of art seemed, indeed, not to be in 
them. Since the eighteen hundred and fifties 
and sixties and seventies, one by one, a new 
and vigorous little phalanx of young men have 
jdentified themselves with composition in Eu- 
rope, and often succeeded in achieving honor toa 
degree that only persons conversant with contem- 
porary German programs can have appreciated. 
The exclusive attention paid by local conductors 
to a certain stock list of living foreign writers 
has absolutely crowded out their often admir- 
able music. Young Americans have been 
obliged to live and work abroad, if they wish 
hearings. Has the reader any familiarity with 
the names of Templeton Strong, E. A. Mac- 
Dowell, George E. Whiting, or E. C. Phelps? 
Or was the noteworthy and charming music by 
Mr. Van Der Stucken himself known in New 
York before he put it into his trunk, along with 
his baton, and came over the Atlantic? We fear 
not. This particular program opened with Prof. 
J. K. Paine’s Prelude to “Oedipus Tyrannus” 
(a strong and scholarly work, with which Mr. 
Theodore Thomas has familiarized ur, but which 
in so representative a selection was proper). 
lt was followed with two movements from a Con- 
certo in A Minor, for pianoforte and orchestra 
by E. A MacDowell—an adagio and finale. The 
adagio evidently suffered from separation 
from the opening allegro, and in melodic in- 
vention seemed limited. The writing, however, 
is excellent, and the last movement, reminding 
one of the finale to Rubinstein’s D Minor Con- 
certo in its Russian fire and vivacity, is exceed- 
ingly effective. Miss Adele Margulies played 
extremely weliin this number. In Mr. Dudley 
Buck’s overture to ‘‘ Marmion” the themes are 
sharply contrasted and the resources of instru- 
mentation lavishly used, but the work lacks 
condensation, especially in its beginning, and is 
longer than the good stuff init warranted. Mr. 
Geo. E. Whiting’s Scene and Cavatina from acan- 
tata-setting of part of Longfellow’s “Skeleton in 
Armor” seemed to us quite on a par with much 
modern German and Scandinavian music of like 
character. Miss Marie Van sang in it with en- 
tire success. The remaining numbers were two 
by Mr. Van Der Stucken (an “Interlude” from 
a Drama “ Viasda” and a Meistersingers’ March) 
a Legend for violin and orchestra, by Mr. E. ©. 
Phelps, and ‘* Undine,” a Symphonic poem, by 
Templeton Strong. Mr. Phelps’s composition is 
decidedly enjoyable, particularly when such an 
artist as Mr. Ovide Musin handles the bow. It is 
built on two themes, suitably diverse, and woven 
around with a rich and changing accompani- 
ment, exactly in the style of a violin concerto. 
Why, by the by, Mr. Phelps should su specially 
style his work an ‘‘American Legendo,” we fail to 
divine, although we realize that a virtuous bank 
cashier, a courteous omnibus driver, a proper 
concert hall in New York, and Lydia Pinkham. 
were ideas difficult of clear orchestral expression, 


if legendary enough, even in the hands of Ber- 
lioz, The charm of Mr. Van Der Stucken’s first- 
named composition is now generally recognized 
here; but the magnificent March succeeding it 
places him in a yet more conspicuous and flat- 
tering light before us. He is already a ripe 
wielder of the immense capacities of the band of 
our time, and he scores with a perfect knowledge 
of what he wishes that is evident in every 
page. The close influence on him of Wagner 
is no blemish when he at the same time ex- 
bibits such originality in his melodies and 
treatment; and Mr. Van Der Stucken has, all 
through his work, the subtle conception of 
the poet as well as the composer. The 
“Undine,” by Mr. Streng, is full of thematic 
resemblances—almost identitics--with ‘Die 
Walkiire ” and pretty nearly the whole range of 
the last period of Wagner. It is, for all that, a 
fascinating thing to hear. A radical defect in 
its outeet is the choice of too many episodes of 
Fouque’s fairy story and an attempt at an over- 
— suggestion of them in their succcssive 
order ; but the pictures it calls up in the mind 
are unmistakable and beautiful, and Mr. 
Strong’s score glows with warm color and shift- 
ing fascination. Altogether, one is greatly im- 
pressed by such an evening. It gives those in- 
terested in the future of the country in the art 
a new and cheerful look ahead. Oune thing pri- 
marily impresses the critic--that these newer 
and little-known men have a grip on the techni- 
calities of music-writing, a freedom in working 
out their ideas that is not greatly overplussed 
by any except really burning and shining — 
inGermany. Inspiration may yet be variable ; 
but these incognili have strong hands te guide 
and control, and we may look for some John 
Brown from Jersey City, ur William Jones, of 
Kankakee, or George Washington Robinson 
previously of Dead Stump, Idaho, who shall 
write symphonies and masses and operas that 
be sung and played when the Bartholdi 
Statue (if it succeeds in dinhing up on that 
) will be corroded by the lapse of a cen- 
J. 


> 





# evsonalitios, 


Mr. Henry Cox, the famousand old Eng- 
lish aeronaut, believes that all pulmonery suffer- 
ers would be greatly benefited and, in the ma- 
jority of cases, cured by ballooning. He says: 
‘* Ballooning has saved my life. Can you be 
surprised when you think of the great body of 
pure, unadulterated oxygen which you enter 
when you reach a hight of, say a mile? It im- 
parts a new life to me every time I go up, and it 
is with reluctanceI quit it. Whenever I feel 
unwell, I long to undertake an ascent, and I 
have no doubt that, if means could be devised 
for their passing unscathed through the lower 
regions of fog, many invalids would benefit im- 
measurably from an ascent in a balloon.” 





....Cardinal Chigi, who recently died, was a 
man who won the regard of opponents and 
friends. [t is something for one to be thus 
alluded to by a paper, absolutely opposite him 
in political views: ‘He left nu enemies ; for he 
had none. He lived with dignity. He took no 
part in petty intrigues. He was a good and pious 
man, and bountiful in charities to the poor.” 


...-Prince Krapotkine could undoubtedly 
have escaped on the eve of his trial, so certain 
to end in conviction. A perfectly feasible plan 
of depositing and forfeiting bail was arranged, 
and the Prince implored to avail himself of it. 
“T will not escape the misfortunes of my com- 
patriots,” he said, and resolutely silenced his 
friends, 


...-On Monday, April 6th, Mrs. M. Lavinia 
Stratton (widow Thumb) was married, with ail 
due ceremony, to Count Primo Magri, in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity of this city. The 
little tots took each other “for better or for 
worse” with much dignity and equanimity, and 
in the presence of a very large assembly. 


..-.-Mr, Phelps, the newly-appointed Minister 
to England, is tall, with a slight, elegant figure. 
He dresses in black, and has great dignity of 
manner; his eyes and huir are black and his 
complexion olive. He wears small _ side- 
whiskers, slightly gray. He is about sixty 
years of age. 


...-The house where Gambetta died at Ville 
d’Avray, near Paris, is to be bought by a num- 
ber of his friends and refurnished, as in his life- 
time. At present the rooms are empty, save 
for pictures and masses of “faded memorial 
wreaths and garlands, remnants from the fu- 
neral, 


..--General Valentine Baker has been visited 
persistently by cruel affliction, until he is indeed 
an object of vity. His wife and one daughter 
recently died of Egyptian fever, his one remain- 
ing child is a physical wreck by the action of the 
same disease, and he himself is broken down. 


.... Within the past few months Francesco, 
Maria, Carmelo, and Mario Bellini, brothers 
and sisters’ of the composer of “ Norma” and 
‘La Sonnambula,” have died at Catania, in 
Sicily. Mario Bellini was an organist and 
choirmaster and the writer of several church 
pieces. 


....Oscar Wilde recently wrote to Mr. James 
Whistler, in alluding to the lecture lately de- 
livered by “Our James”: ‘ Be warned in time, 
James ; and remain, as I do, incomprehensible. 
To be great is to be misunderstood.” 


..»-Cardinal McCloskey celebrated hin sev- 
enty-second birthdsy a fortnight ago. The 
eighty-eight anniversary of the birth of Em- 
peror William was observed in Berlin, one day 
later. 


.... Mr, Gladstone planted « tree at Haddon 
in 1857, which is large and flourishing to-day, 
next in a line with two trees which were planted 
by the Queen and Prince Consort in 1857, 


.... Lieutenant Fred Schwatka bas presented 
the American Yacht Club with the national 
flag which he had planted at the nearest point 
to the magnetic north pole yet reached, 


.....Franz Abt, well-known as a graceful song- 
writer, died in London last week in his sixty- 
sixth year. ‘“‘When the Swallows Homeward 
Fly” was his most popular air. 


...-John B. Gough, who has suffered from 
insomnia, says that his cure for it is to ‘ pitch 
into my work and work it off.” Mr. Gough is 
just now in good health, 


...-Dr. J. G. Holland’s grave is almost always 
covered with fresh blossoms, laid daily upon it 
by those Springfield friends by whom he was so 
esteemed. 


....“‘ Adirondack Murray” now keeps a re- 
spectable restaurant in Montreal; and is said to 
also keep an eye open on Canadian politics. 


. .-Archbishop Tait’s portrait—and a very 
good likeness—is fhe subject of a life-sized, 
stained window in Lambeth Church. 


...-Generals Beauregard and Early are both 
evincing the carking grip of age, being alike 
bald-headed and white-whiskered, 





Behe 


....1s a Dr. of Music a fiddle D D? 


.... If you are going to raise shad, plant them 
in roes. ; 

....A tramp calls his shoes corporations, be- 
cause they have no soles. 


....Walla Walla people read the Walla Walla 
Watchman, Walla Walla, Walla Walla County, 
Washington Territory. 


...-The striking resemblance between the bib- 
lical lily and the girl of the period, is in the 
matter of toiling and spinning. 


...-A little girl noticing the glittering gold 
filliug in her aunt’s front teeth, exclaimed: 
‘¢ Aunt Mary, I wish I had copper-toed teeth, like 
yours,” 


...-Baldheaded men are so numerous in Chi- 
cago that an audience in that city is said to 
look, when viewed from above, like a cobble- 
stone pavement. 


..--The following 1s a true copy of a letter 
received by a village schoolmaster: ‘Sur, as 
you are a man of nolege i intend to inter my 
gon in your skull.” 


...-The foolish man will ask a woman if her 
baby is not a trifle cross-eyed. But the wise 
man will take the cars to Syracuse, and make 
his inquiries by postal-card. 


...-A young lady has sent us a poem entitled, 
**T cannot make him smile.” We venture to ex- 
press the opinion that she would have succeeded 
had she shown him the poem, 


..+-The prevalence of pink-eye among the 
students of Yale College—a disease which ordi- 
narily only attacks horses—is possibly due to the 
fact that the young men have been using 
** ponies” too much, 


....A young American prima donna, who 
took lessons in Milan a few years ago, and re- 
turned to this country disgusted with the tyr- 
anny of Italian music teachers, has been en- 
gaged as a substitute for a steam-whistle in a 
Massachusetts boot factory. 


....A woman recently entered a store in Con- 
necticut, and sat down in front of an iron safe 
to warm her feet. After sitting some twenty or 
thirty minutes, she remarked thus: ‘‘I never 
did like them kind of stoves, They don’t throw 
out scarcely any heat, those gas-burners 
don’t.” 


..-A Question of Right.--Lady: ‘So you 
wish to leave, Cook? May I ask why?” Cook: 
“Certainly, mim. You see there’s only one 
pliceman in this ‘ole av a place—beggin’ the 
parish’s parding; and he’s took up with the 
hupper ‘ousemaid, Which it’s no concern of 
mine who takes up with who; but it’s well be- 
known as the p’liceman’s the cook's parkisite.” 


....When Gen, Lew Wallace told the Sublime 
Porte he must leave Turkey, he was surprised to 
hear His Highness say that his departure would 
Paynim, and he could not think of letting the 
gallant American go, *‘‘ But my country calls,” 
replied Wallace, ‘‘and you Moslem’e go.” ‘‘Go 
then, my friend,” said the Sultan, ‘ Perhaps it 
is Bosphorus both.” *‘ At least it will take me 
out of harem’s way, Your Majesty,” answered 
General Wallace. 


.... There was an old granger lived down in the 
county of White; 
To drive the crows from his corn he fed them 
with dynamite. 
~- ~-— oS 
The crows 
Then rose 
In their upward flight, 
When the dynamite 
All at once suddenly exploded, 
Blowing ’em to bits 
And giving ’em fits. 
Poor things, they didn’t know it was loaded, 


...-ln the Arkansas Legislature. — “Mr. 
Speaker, I arise to place in nomination a man, 
sir, what we all know, sir, to be a man what 
ain't got no peer, nowhar. We all know that he 
is more than qualified, sir, for the position ; for 
I served with him durin’ the wab, sir; he wil) 
not only represent the great Democratic partee, 
but, sir, the entire state. Durin’ the dark an’ 
bloody days when the pale face of hunger put 
its bloody hand on the heart of the nation he 


was found to be as true as steel, an’ grabbed the- 


gory wolf by the lapels of his shirt and shook 
him until he loudly begged for mercy.” 


..».»Mexico threatens to interfere in the Cen- 
tral American trouble. It seems as if Mexicans 
would just as soon Diaz not, which Mexicome 
easy to them to fight....Is’th’mus in Central 
America like a broil because it has a Col’on it? 
....Since the action of the Secretary of the Navy 
itis said that Barrios can’t Honduras. Never- 
theless he has Guatemalafy his wicked inten- 
tions, or the Costa Ricuperate his forces after our 
marines have ravaged them will be too Darien a 
thing for him to attempt.....At this period of 
affairs, after the Panama conflagration, there is 
not so much a4 a semi-Colon left on the Isthmus, 
and the Government is in a state of coma, 





Ministerial Register. 
| BAPTIST. 
ARCHER, F. M., accepts call to be permanent 


pastor at Mankato, Minn. 


BALDWIN, Gro. ©., Jx., called to Free Street 
ch., Portland,. Me, 


BOARDMAN, B. G., Hampton, Ia., resigns. 


CHAPMAN, G. A., Nobleboro’, called to Lafa- 
yette, Me, : 


COX, 0. E., Trinity ch., Brooklyn, resigns, 
DODSLEY, J. E., Chappaqua, N. Y., resigns, 


KNAPP, Samuet J., accepts call to Willis Street 
ch., Paterson, N. J. 


LIVERMORE, Apert, Nashville, called to Wil- 
liamston, Mich, 


McBRIDE, D, L., Taylorville, Ill., resigns. 
NICHOLS, J. H., Pittsfield, N. H., called to Ber- 
wick, Me. 


REQUA, W. F., Pavilion, N. Y¥., accepts call to 
Aurora, Il 


RICHMOND, Epwiy, ord, in Hermon, N, Y. 

RUPERT, W. A., Richmond, accepts call to 
Romeo, Mich, 

SMITH, Cuanves M.,, Somerville, Mass., resigns, 

STIDHAM, I. F., D.D., Cincinnati, O,, called to 
New Britain, Conn. 

WILLIAMS, Wa. R., D.D., New York City, died 
Aril lst aged 80. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALVORD, Freperick, New Haven, accepts call 
to Canton Center, Conn, 

BOWLER, Sreruen L., Bethel, Me., resigns. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Wri11am A., Columbus, Wis., 
called to Plymouth, Ill, 


GILBERT, Lyman, D.D., died in Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
recently, aged 87, 


HAWKES, Wintunor B., Colorado Springs, Cel., 
died recently, 


HUBBARD, Witu1aM H., South ch., Concord, 
N. H., resigns. 


IVES, Manx, died in Danbury, Conn., recently, 

aged 76, 

JOHNSON, James G., Rutland, Vt., called to 
Second ch., New London, Conn, 


MOORE, Natuanie. 8,, Raynham, Mass., ree 
signs. 


NORTON, Smita, Huron, Dak., accepts call te 
Warner, N. H. 

OSGOOD, Grorox W., Littleton, called to Gor- 
ham, N, H, 


PAINE, Bernarp, E, Sandwich, Mass., called to 
Old Saybrook, Conn, 


RICHARDSON, Joun B., died in Geneva, N, Y., 
recently, aged 80, 


SCHWAB, Exias F., Chicago Semin acce 
call to Michigan City, Dak. _ ”"" 


SEWALL, Joun L., Westminster, Vt., resigns, 


SMITH, Cuartes H., Hartford Seminary, ac- 
cepts cali to Burlington, Conn, 


STICKNEY, Epwiy H., Detroit, Minn., accepts 
call to Harwood, Dak, ; a 


WARNER, Lyman, West Granville, Mass,, re- 
signe. 


WEBSTER, Gronar J., Weymouth, O., called to 
Ply:nvuth, Wis, 


LUTHERAN, 


HARPSTER, J. H., inst. pastor in Canton, 0. 


KELLER, W. H., Indianapolis, Ind., removes to 
Florence, N, ¥ 4 ae 


KENDALL, James T., address, 615 Franklin 8t., 
Reading, Penn, 


NEFF, Gro., address, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


REESE, J. W., accepts call to Homer City, In- 
diana Co., Penn, 


SECHRIST, L. K., Hellam, removes to Wrights- 
ville, Penn, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

ALLISON, ALEXANDER, inst., pastor in Hagers- 
town, 

BAILEY, J. W., accepts call to Bacon Hill Re- 
formed ch., Saratoga Co., N. Y, 

CONRAD, A. J., accepts call to Ainslie Street 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y 

CULLEN, Henry, Wyoming, removes to On- 
slow, Ia. 

—— T. J., removes to Richmond, 
nd. 

SCHERMERHORN, H. M., 
Washingtonville, N. Y. 

THOMAS, Joun H., removes to Dayton, O, 


called to First ch., 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BERGHAUS, V. Hummen, address, Chambers- 
burg, Penn. 

BISHOP, T. M., D.D., Jamestown, resigns; ad- 
dress Main and Huron Streets, Buffalo, N.Y. 

CROSS, Joszrn, D.D., LL.D., address, Lower 
Harley Place, Clifton, Bristol, England. 

DAW, W. E., address, Crosswicks, N. J. 

Dz ROSSETT-MEARES, Arnmanp, ord, in In- 
dianapolis, Ind, 

EVANS, Franx E., Bayou Sara, La., removes to 
Paris, Texas. 

GIESY, Samueu H., D.D., Norwich, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

GHOLSON, Joun Y., D.D., Baltimore, Md., ac- 
cepts call to St Stephen's, Oxford, N. C. 
KARCHER, Marce.ivs, becomes rector of San 

Paul’s ch., Mansfield, Penn, 

LEMON, M. J., becomes rector of the Church of 
the Messiah, Detroit, Mich. 

LIGHTHIPE, L. H., becomes rector of Trinity 
ch,, Woodbridge, N. J. 

LINES, 8. Grecory, address, Riverside, St. 
Bernardino Oo., Cal. 

McAVOY, Letayp R., D.D., died recently in 
Tryon, Polk Co., N, Carolina, aged sixty- 
nine, 

SLOAN, AnTuur, becomes rector of St, Mark's 
ch., Leroy, N. Y. 

TARRANT, Hzwny, accepts call to Highland, 
Ulster Uo Y 
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Literature, 


[The prompt mention tm our list of “Books af the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe. | 


PRESIDENT PORTER’S ELEMENTS 
OF MORAL SCIENCE.* 





Tue most characteristic feature of our 
colleges has always been the strong person- 
al influence of their presidents. There 
can be nothing quite like itin a university ; 
there is seldom anything quite like itina 
gymnasium. Some of our colleges have 
outgrown it, and in none of them is it so 
marked as of old; but it will,for a long 
time to come, seem natural to ug that a col- 
lege president should be far more than an 
executive officer. The making of many 
books, and the multiplication of sciences 
have, perhaps, somewhat lessened the 
charm of ‘Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy”; but it is forever impossible that the 
subjects embraced under this head should 
not be of overpowering interest to young 
men; and it was in these subjects that the 
early college president and his pupils ex- 
ercised themselves day and night. 

Upon these themes President Porter has 
spent his life, and the present volume is 
inscribed by him ‘to the many hundreds 
of pupils whom he has instructed for near- 
ly torty years.” Although intended for 
use as a text-book, it may be regarded as 
containing the result not only of an unusu- 
ally prolonged experience in teaching, but 
also of a ripe scholarship and an extended 
observation of life. 

The plan ado; ted is to discuss, first, the 

theory of morals or of duty, and, secondly, 
its practical applications or ethics, nearly 
equal space being given to each subject. 
It is notorious that logomachies especially 
thrive in moral science, to such an extent 
that no writer can nowadays attain distinc- 
tion in that field without an unusual power 
of lucid statement, as well as of critical 
analysis. President Porter is, perhaps, 
somewhat more richly endowed with the 
latter power than with the former; and it is 
accordingly in the practical portion of his 
treatise that he is most successful. The 
geniality of his disposition leads him here 
to look leniently upon the established 
practices of good society. He cannot 
quite find it in his heart to condemn raf- 
fling ‘for a benevolent use,” (p. 358) al- 
though, on the previous page, it is said that 
speculation involves the evils of gambling 
when there is no delivery proposed of the 
articles dealt in. It is hardly true that the 
holder of a ticket in a raffle at a church 
fair is more likely to obtain a delivery of 
the article raffled for than a purchaser of 
stock in Wall Street, where deliveries are 
punctiliously exacted, and where, neverthe- 
less, speculation is commonly believed to 
prevail. We are left, also, to wonder that 
President Porter has failed to make the 
important distinction between the use of 
chance and speculative chances where no 
considerable gain or profit is involved and 
in cases where the possible reward is large 
enough to become an object. The treat- 
ment of such questions in this conven- 
tional manner is characteristic of the 
treatise, and illustrates the virtue of steer- 
ing between the extremes of laxness and 
Pharisaism. After all, this is what practi- 
cal morality, to a large extent, consists in; 
and no student could listen to the sugges- 
tions and advice with which these pages 
are filled without being better for it. 

In the discussion of the theory of morals 
we are not sure that a text-book is not more 
stimulating to students if its statements 
and definitions are not too explicitly made. 
Nothing is more injurious to the mind than 
committing definitions to memory. It is 
not uncommon for learners to memorize a 
demonstration in geometry—A B C and all— 
so that, if the letters on the figure happened 
to be altered, their demonstration becomes 
mere gibberish, without their experiencing 
the slightest intellectual inconvenience. It 
would be easy to do likewise in the study 
of moral science, if definitions were too 
formally expressed. But the author's style 
is not of such a kind that the form fixes 





*Tuxz ELEMENTS OF Monat Science, By Noau Por- 
ter, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1886, 





itself upon the memory. It requires study 
in order to gather its meaning, and not un- 
commonly different passages must be care- 
fully compared in order to reconcile ap- 
parent inconsistencies. Thus, on page 26, 
we read: ‘“‘ So soon as any object is recog- 
nized as the cause or occasion of the pleas- 
ure or pain, the object itself is desired or 
repelled.” But it is immediately added 
that the object of the desire that springs 
out of the feeling, is the feeling itself, a 
purely subjective object, but, nevertheless, 
the primary object on which the desire di- 
rectly terminates. Further on, page 35, itis 
said that there is in man no separate desire 
of happiness, such as that of food, etc. The 
desire of happiness is simply the common 
characteristic of several special impulses 
toward special objects, Now these state- 
ments are all true; but the unthinking 
student is sure to come to grief over them. 
On the other hand, they are suggestive and 
stimulating to the thoughtful. 

As to the great question of the origin of 
moral distinctions, President Porter per- 
haps agrees with Lotze as nearly as with 
any one. Man is a being, knowing his own 
good, and choosing it of his own free will. 
The association theory is rejected, as well as 
that of the intuitional moralists. It would 
have been interesting to have hadthe au- 
thor’s views upon the keen analysis of the 
summun bonum made by Sidgwick ; but per- 
haps such an inquiry could not be intro- 
duced into a treatise of this nature. The 
powerful influence of the New England 
Theology, with its ‘‘ primary predominant 
choice,” is apparent throughout this discus- 
sion, as well as that of the will. It seems 
highly suitable that Christian ethics should 
receive especial attention in such a hook as 
this; and the chapter devoted to this sub- 
ject establishes a good precedent. Chris- 
tianity is our religion, and it is absurd to 
ignore this fact. Of course there is an in- 
finity of questions and criticisms suggested 
by a treatise of this kind; but we can men- 
tion only one or two minor points. The 
reply to the doctrine known as the “ direc- 
tion of the intention,” (p. 208) seems to us 
wholly inadequate. The creation of a fourth 
class of duties—duties to ‘* Nature,” in ad- 
dition to those toward God, men and ani- 
mals—is a needless increase of our burdens, 
As to the proof-reading, such a reference 
as ‘‘(cf. §)” when repeated five times be- 
comes annoying. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, there is no other text-book so well 
suited to the requirements of most of our 
institutions of learning, and its author may 
reasonably rejoice in the prospect of the 
diffusion of the truths that he has so long 
maintained among generations of young 
men that he cannot hope to influence per- 
sonally. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY.* 


BY PROF, F. A. MAROH, LL.D. 





AvyotHerR English dictionary, and this 
time trom the press of Harper & Brothers. 
Every one knows their dictionaries of 
Latin and Greek, the vest of their kind in 
the world; and every one wil be sure that 
a dictionary of English which bears their 
imprint has markt merits of some kind. 
The first glance at the new volume shows 
that itis a different kind of book from its 
immediate predecessors, the ‘‘ Imperial 
Dictionary” and the ‘ Philological Socie- 
ty’s.” It has not the bulk of those giants, 
or even that of Webster or Worcester. It 
is a sing] volume about the size of Harper’s 
Latin, but in larger type and thicker 
paper, so that it has not half as much mat- 
ter. 

It was originally printed with fine types 
and the general get-up of a hand-book for 
schools. In that ferm it was a great suc- 
cess. Seven large editions hav been calld 
for. The present is a large type edition for 
the library, revised and enlarged some- 
what, but its merits ar stil those of a vade- 
mecum. It givs in the simplest and most 
condenst form authoritativ information 
about those matters for which persons 
oftenest consult a dictionary, the meaning 
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of current words and phrases, the approved 
spelling, the pronunciation used at the 
universities, and the latest opinion there of 
the proximate derivation of the words. 
They seem, by the way, to hav hada 
tuch of celtomania at Cambridge just 
before this last edition. See devil, clear, 
jealous, church, and many other words. 

It is a capital book, and wel deservs its 
success in England. It has long been fa- 
miliar to students of English in this cun- 
try also, mainly as the latest authority 
upon university pronunciation in England. 
The American edition is printed from du- 
plicate plates, so that our libraries may 
fully trust it for the latest English usage, 
and givit a place of honor beside Webster 
and Worcester. 

The Boston Advertiser would go further, 
we ar told in the circular, and substitute 
it for our American dictionaries, ‘‘If an 
office, schoolroom or family can hav but 
one dictionary,” says the admiring Bos- 
tonian, ‘‘Stormonth’s is the best.” That is 
& proposition which must giv us pause. 

A manual that givs nothing but author- 
itativ dicta, no conflicting views, no data 
for judgment, hardly suits the American 
character. 

Then the pronunciation and spelling 
which Stormonth givs ar often so different 
from those current in America that it is 
impossib] to accept him as authority in our 
schoolrooms. A dictionary which pro- 
nounces clerk clark, without a hint that any 
other pronunciation exists, cannot be 
authority for pronunciation. 

So withthe spelling. A dictionary which 

has never herd of honor, odor, splendor, and 
the like, under any other spelling than 
honour, odowr, splendour, cannot hope to 
be a standard for the army of progress ia 
America. There is, indeed, a paragraph in 
The Nation (No. 1029, p. 241), which speaks 
of Stormonth as ‘* One more agency work- 
ing against the Websterian orthography, 
which has apparently seen its best 
days.” ‘* Websterian orthography” used to 
mean mainly music for musick, honor for 
honour, and the like. I was taught to 
write musick, and wel remember the first 
appearance of music on a sign-board in the 
heart of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and how the schoolmaster scoft at 
it as Websterian, and the boys pelted it. 
There ar stil inJand nooks in the South 
where they spel by Walker. It is said that 
the New York Odserver prides itself on 
having been the last in the North to admit 
the amended spelling to its columns, and 
that a shade of sadness stil comes over it 
at the memory of that concession. Is it 
possibl that the cosmopolites of the Nation, 
and the conservativs of the Observer, and 
the Anglians of Boston, cherish the hope 
of a retura to the spelling of Old England? 
Not to musick—surely, that has disappeard 
from the whole world forever—but to 
honour and favour, aud the like? If Stor- 
month is to be trusted, -our is in a bad way 
in England. Of the leading words in -our 
in Walker, three ar not to be found at all 
in Stormonth: fulgour, marcour, ostenta- 
tour. Half of the rest appear in -o7r; in- 
feriour, superiour, emperour, governour, 
successour, warriour, and the like, hav 
turnd Websterian. The old Walker men 
wil be trubld to tel which is which. 


The derivativs of the words which retain 
-our ar in a condition to captivate the eyes 
and gladn the hearts all tru conservativ 
historical spellers. Each must be lernd by 
itself; which has -o7- and which -our- no 
Oedipus coud guess. For Latin and mod- 
ern English vapor, for exampl, we find 
vap our but vapor-able, vapour-ish but vapor- 
tse, vapour-er but vapor-ous, vapoury, vapor- 
iferous, vapouring, vaporization, vapour- 
ishness, vaporability, etc. Is it supposed 
that the endings determin theform? Com- 
pare vapor.able with favour-able, honour- 
able, and the like; vapor-ous, humour-ous, 
and the like. Here ar facts amid which 
memory may disport itself. It is safe to 
say that the average grown man knowing 
a lit] Latin, a graduate, for exampl, of 
one of our smaller colleges, where the stu- 
dents stil hav to prepare their daily stint 
for recitation, insted of being invited to go 
in now and then and hear the professor 
read it university fashion—such a man can 
lernto read French, or Spanish, or Italian 
in less time than he can lern these -our 





words so as to write them correctly with- 





out effort or turnifig them up in the dic- 
tionary. 

And the labor of lerning them is as irk- 
som as any which a grown man can be put 
to, and as irrational. One need not fear 
that the millions of America wil ever 
devote themselvs to it. It is admitted by 
all scientific students of language that the 
changes of spelling which hav been ac- 
cepted in America ar improvements. The 
scholars of England regret that they ar not 
so easily brought into use there, just as 
their lawyers congratulate ours on being abl 
to rid themselvs of the lerned lumber of 
the law. 

If the Harpers wish the new dictionary 
to be a popular manual in America, they 
must revise it, at least so far as to recognize 
the progress of philology in America. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa, 








PROFESSOR LAUGHLIN’S JOHN 
STUART MILL. 


Pror. J. LaugeNce Lavueuuin, of Harvard 
College, has given us an edition of John Stuart 
Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, adapted 
to the needs of class-room work in the United 
States. Mr. Laughlin must be commended in 
two cardinal points; first, he undertook to do 
something worth while; and, second, he really 
did it. While a great many details are unsatis- 
factory, the work as a whole merits approval. 

In the thirty-six years which have elapsed 
since the first appearance of Mill’s treatise, 
nothing has been written which could supplant 
it. It still remains decidedly the best book for 
students who wish to lay foundations for thor- 
ough work in political economy. This must be 
admitted even by many who disagree with some 
of his leading conclusions. The mistakes—if 
they be mistakes—of a first-rate man are a more 
edifying subject of study than the platitudes of 
a second-rate one. 

The difficulties in using Mill as a text-book are 
threefold. First, some of his ablest arguments 
are expressed in obscure and even repellent lan- 
guage. Second, the practical questions which 
he treats, and illustrations which he uses, have 
in many instances ceased to be important or 
familiar, while other facts and questions have 
arisen of which Mill’s first edition of course 
knew nothing, and which his later editions 
brought in but imperfectly, Third, the book 
was written for Englishmen and not for Ameri- 
cans. 

On the second and third points, Mr. Laughlin 
has met all reasonable expectations. He has 
modernized the book, and to a certain extent 
Americanized it. Both in his omissions and in 
his insertions he has shown good judgment. He 
has reduced the book about one-third, and at 
the same time given much mure that is available 
for the American student in the new edition 
than there was in the old. The omissions which 
we chiefly regret are in Book V, on the Influence 
of Government. The additions consist in many 
instances of mere statements of industrial facts, 
which are rendered all the more striking by a 
free use of diugrams or charts. The chief ad- 
ditions in the matter of theory are in connec- 
tion with the subject of wages. The arguments 
against protection as a system have been entirely 
recast, 

In the effort to restate points where Mill is 
obscure, the editor has not been so successful, 
Success in this respect would demand not merely 
the knowledge of the subject and experience in 

teaching it, which Mr. Laughlin has, but a 
power of detailed arrangement and clearness of 
expression, which he has not. It is in matters of 
expression that the most obvious defect of the 
book consists, It is not too severe to say that 

his use of language is slovenly. Many of his 

sentences will not bear analysis. The seventeen 
line sentence at the beginning of the preface, 
may serve as an instance of this, 

A deeper fault, though one which does not in- 
terfere so seriously with the usefulness of the 
book, is the failure to appreciate at their true 
value the more modern developments in polit- 
ical economy. This fault shows itself in the 
sketch of the history of political economy, with 
which the book opens. With very slight excep- 
tions, it might have been written twenty years 
ago. Concerning German economists, the ac- 
count is specially inadequate. Mr. Laughlin 
exaggerates the importance of the so-called his- 
torival method, and correspondingly underes, 
timates the socialistic ideas, which form the 
really distinctive feature of the German school 
of to-day. This same failure to understand so- 
cialism shows itself in the editing of the body 
of the book, The editor does not distinguish 
between the underlying principle of the social- 
ism of past generations, whose prophet wa 
Rousseau and whose apostles was St. Simon and 
Fourier, and the socialism of to-day, whose 
prophets were the Young-Hegelians and whose 
apostles were Marx and Lassalle. A proper 
treatment of modern socialism would come not 
in the book concerning the distribution of 
wealth, but in that concerning the functions of 
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government. Not merely on the subject of so- 
cialicem, but elsewhere, Mr. Laughlin showsa 
want of familiarity with some of the chief de- 
velopments of modern theory, which contrasts 
strangely with his full and generally successful 
presentation of fact. One would look in vain 
for any trace of the influence of the original 
element in works like those of Wagner, Jevons, 
or Sidgwick. Perhaps this helped him rather 
than hindered him in his work as an ¢editomof 
Mill. It enabled him to leave untouched, or to 
fortify by new instances, portions of the work, 
which a more radical thinker would have been 
compelled to rewrite altogether. 

We regret that the book has no index. Mill 
had none in the original work ; but its absence 
wus a serious inconvenience to those who wished 
to use it asa book of reference. 


TROWBRIDGE’S NEW PHYSICS.* 


Canpipates for admission to the freshman 
class in our leading colleges are examined in the 
Latin and Greek grammars, in Greek and Latin 
prosody, and in ancient history and ancient 
geography. Then follow usually tive books of 
‘*Cwsar’s Commentaries,” six books of Virgil’s 
“« Eneid,” six orations of Cicero, four books of 
Xenophon’s “ Anabasis.” and three books of 
Homer’s “Tliad,” or the equivalent of the same. 
As a general thing, no examination whatever in 
physics is held; consequently the possessor of 
the classical lore above indicated is at liberty to 
enter the college with a genuine infantile igno- 
rance of the nature of the material world by 
which he is surrounded, and in which, after 
some fashion, he is to live. He may rot know 
whether the powder or the ball should first be 
introduced into a gun, nor why the mercury in 
the thermometer goes up and down, nor whether 
ice can be cooled below the freezing point of 
water,nor why a magnet points north, or a burn- 
ing glass concentrates heat. In fact, he may be 
as densely ignorant as a savage on a hundred 
simple points like these, butif his Latin and 
Greek are of good quality and sufficient in quan- 
tity the gates will not be closed. It is supposed 
that in a few weeks the professor of physics will 
remedy all difficulties. But it ie imposing on 
him an impossible task, and as Professor ‘Trow- 
bridge well says in the preface to his New 
Physics, ‘* The literary habit of mind is ac- 
quired by long study of language, and the 
scientific habit or instinct does not require less 
cultivation.”” But matters are beginning slowly 
to change a little, and one or two of our col- 
leges examine the candidates in physics, just a 
little. This movement will continue, and a decent 
knowledge of elementary physical laws will be 
required before the century closes. But ib is 
not possible for a student to obtain this knowl- 
edge merely from text-books or lectures ; it is 
necessary that he should come into personal 
contact with the facts of Nature, which can only 
be done by laboratory work. 

The New Physics, then, is intended as a guide 
for students who really undertake to pay some 
serious attention to this subject. The experi- 
ments are simple and ingenious, and arranged in 
logical sequence ; they are philosophical in char- 
acter and calculated to give an insight into the 
tendency of modern science. It can even be 
said that they are practical; for instance, it 
would be difficult to find a work better adapted 
for the use of a youth who aspired ultimately to 
be an electrical engineer; and we are not all 
sure that some of our practical men—inventors, 
etc.—would not find matter in this little volume 
for serious meditation. The book is the result 
of much labor and thought by one of our most 
distinguished scientists ; and we commend it to 
the favor of all who are interested in the recog- 
nition of science as a factor in our systems of 


education. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


The Money Makers must be added to the cat- 
alogue of novels which, put forth in the declared 
expectancy of their achieving a marked popular 
and literary success, have fallen flat, and set 
nothing whatever “on fire.” The story, to 
which the sub-title, ‘‘A Social Parable,” is affixed, 
is supposed to bear a certain correlation with 
the mysterious ‘ Bread-Winners,” a consider- 
able proportion of the same social elements be- 
ing utilized in both books. “The Money 
Makers” is, however, three times the length of 
the book by the other writer, and framed on 
more ambitious lines. As a story it wants that 
continuity of action and movement which are 
indispensable. The great mass of material in 
its pages is turgidly and clumsily wielded. It is 
chiefly a series of studies, in detail, of certain 
types of men and women—the greater part of 
them identifiable by any New Yorker of reason- 
ably large sociel and business acquaintance— 
taken up, first one, then another. Most of them 
do not, and could not, coalesce in the action of 
the story. The incidents are picturesque, varied, 
and frequently to be recognized as historic in 
the chroniques of either finance or social scandal. 











“THe New Puysics. A manual of experimental 
study for high schools and preparatory schools for 
College. By JoHN TROWBRIDGE, Professor of Phy- 
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The satire which points the narrative is keen, 
but almost too persistent ; the style occasionally 
forceful, but commonly heavy, and disfigured 
with French to a quite ridiculous degree. The 
Money Makers can be read; but best read, if 
one has a good deal of time and patience, 
coupled with that knowledge which will enable 
him to see between the lines, to say nothing of 
a disposition to forgive the author his many 
faults for some undoubtedly noteworthy charac- 
teristics in his long story of metropolitan life. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

Mr. Rober§ Buchanan’s Matt: a Tale of a 
Caravan, is not an Oriental story, told by some 
malignant and turbaned Turk beside a palm 
tree in the desert. It is a vigorous little melo- 
dramatic sketch of a young English painter’s 
adventure along the coast of Anglesea. What 
with its honest-hearted young hero, untutored 
heroine, Matt, and her rascally companions, the 
characters are in artistic contrast; and if a 
treasure cave and the discovery of a pretty waif’s 
nobler parentage be by no means new elements 
of a novel, Mr. Buchanan has infused into 
them dramatic life and spirit. Matt will be- 
guile an afternoon acceptably. (New York: the 
same. ) 

Addie’s Husband (the authorship of which is 
not vouchsafed) takes up, at first, a harum- 
scarum English household of sisters and 
brothers, and next, the love affair of onelof the 
ornaments thereof, in cjose similarity to the 
manner of ‘‘ The Duchess” and Rhoda Brough- 
ton. The pages are twice as numerous as the 
plot requires, ard, while the dialogue is gener- 
ally racy, often clever, and the whole novel may 
be described as brisk and bright, it has not 
enough consistency or dignity to make us recom- 
mend it for any more serious cultivation than 
on a railway journey. (New York: the same.) 

Mr. Henry James's characters in fiction, until 
within a very recent period, were not eminent 
for their tangibility. ‘* As indefinite as one of 
Henry James’s girls,” grew to describe a partic- 
ular type of feminine humanity very neatly to 
the initiated. Lately Mr. James has taken to 
expressing his characters as clearly and sharply 
as anybody need, but, at the same time, to se- 
lecting them with a marvelous appetite for the 
disagreeable. The Author of Beltraffio, the first 
story in the handsome volume before us, we 
have long considered one of Mr. James’s most 
strikingly brilliant and original bits of briefer 
work ; and the same penetration of insight and 
subtle analysis of human nature is noticeable 
in it that we have admired in his carliest novels, 
this time united to a clearness of outline that 
we wish ‘* The Europeans” and * The American” 
exhibited. Nevertheless, a more unlovable set 
of men and women seldom people a set of 
sketches. In the first of this collection, Mrs, 
Mark Ambient is as near to being a monomaniac 
as a sane person can be, In “Pandora” we are 
introduced to a highly disagreeable ‘ Daisy 
Miller,” a trifle more honest, but not less provin- 
cial, Georgina, the heroine of “ Georgina’s 
Reasons” is a moral monster, in Worth gowns 
and diamonds. ‘‘The Path of Duty” is over a 
ground scarcely debatable, from beginning to 
end. A curious and quaint little sketch, to which 
no objection can be made on the score of morals 
ends the volume rather ineffectively. ‘The odd 
story first named is quite the strongest ; and, in 
fact, the single one that we think the author has 
wisely preserved in such permanent shape. 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 

‘*The Duchess” bas grouped five magazine 
tales between the covers of In Durance Vile. 
None of them have sufficient merit to deserve 
an extra line from us. One is called ** Moon- 
shine and Marguerites.” It and the rest of the 
handful are very diluted moonshine indeed. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Mr. John Esten Cooke’s, My Lady Pokahontas, 
is a gem of purest rayserene. Anything in the 
library of recent historical fiction that is more 
brimful of a quaint, old-time charm, partly due 
to the substratum of truth in the story, partly 
to the delicate embroidery about it of imaginary 
events and personages, we cannot remember 
being lucky enough to lately get our hands on, 
Mr. Cooke tells more than the old story of the 
lovely young Indian girl who posed so heroic- 
ally in our histories during school days, that we 
luckily had not heard her even suspected for a 
myth nor William Tell proved one. Putting the 
story in the mouth of the right sober and 
trustworthy Anas Todkill (a brave Pu- 
ritan soldier and friend of Captain 
Smith in his troublous days of Viginian 
colonization), we are permitted a delightful 
glance at the settlers in their homes, the fac- 
tions in their band, the daily life of the little 
knot of gallant spirits, who clustered in the edge 
of the dark forest waving above the roofs of 
Jamestown. Then comes upon the scene the 
‘gentle savage” herself, whose advent the nar- 
rative of friend Anas presently develops for us 
into an idyllic and pensive little romance in 
Virginian woods. Then do we cross with Poca- 
hontas and her husband, Master Rolfe, to Eng- 
land’s courts, and see her greeted lovingly by 
the great folk there; and we will not spoil the 
reader’s interest by touching upon the conclud- 
ing episode of the beautiful Indian maid’s ro- 
mantic history (that is, as it is writ by Mr. Tod- 





kill and Mr. Cooke), which occurs while she is 
a guest on British soil. A dainty, tender little 
volume is this history of **My Lady,” real poetry 
in prose; and so delightfully has the writer 
caught the spirit of the time and its chroniclers 
that we can scarcely believe that Mr. Cooke has 
often drawn upon his imagination for his facts, 
and are glad that he has not cruelly determined 
that point for us. Especially neat is his char- 
acterization of the stately Anas himself, as real, 
too, as Master William Shakespeare himself, 
who, Mr. Todkill saith, did take his idea of 
Miranda from Pocahontas, and Caliban from a 
native named Rawhunt. We thank the au- 
thor again for his beautiful little story. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Miss Blind’s Tarantella is a vivid, often forci- 
ble study of Italian and German temperaments : 
a strong, artistic and musical accentuation per- 
vading it. The beginning of the novel is slow 
and complex, too many characters appearing 
successively, each presented with a good deal of 
stress, so that the reader becomes confused in 
distinguishing them and adjusting their pre- 
sumptive importance. The real interest of the 
book is got at directly the long narrative of 
Emmanuel to Herr Sontheim is begun; and at 
least to its end the attention will not be apt to 
languish. Miss Blind, like many other contem- 
porary novelists, goes more into detail than is re- 
quired. Tarantella would be a better book if 
reduced one-half ; but it is a somewhat superior 
story of European colorings and much of it can 
be read with pleasure, (Boston: Roberts’ Bros.) 

Admiral Porter’s Allan Dare and Robert le 
Diable is one of the longest and most elegantly 
issued romances that recent years have put into 
our book-stores. Its nine parts came out, one 
after the other, with beautiful type, fine paper, 
and Mr. Alfred Frederick’s admirable drawings. 
[t is a novel of scarcely any literary value, either 
in subject or style—indeed, a more whimsical 
melange of extravagancics and melodrama one 
seldom sees. There are at least half a dozen 
plots dovetailing into each other; detectives 
and mysterious crimes ; a New York City that is 
an anachronism from first to last, since it is 
supposed to be cur metropolis, decades ago, of 
which we are reading ; intrigues and adventures 
in plenty—all these elements fill up the six bun- 
dred pages. Surely Admiral Porter has been 
reading Gaboriau more than is good for him, if 
he proposes to begin a professional pursuit of 
literature! Perhaps in his case the cacoethes 
scribendi, which seems perticularly infectious in 
medical and military circles just now, will have 
passed away, after so remarkably queer and ex- 
tended an outcome as Allan Dare. (New York: 
D, Appleton & Co.) 
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.-+«The Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish an 
inexpensive edition of The Life, Lellers, and Lit- 
erary Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
by His Son. With Portraits and /llustrations. 
This duodecimo contains, in its 664 pages, the 
two volumes of the English edition in one. Bul- 
wer’s autobiography, down to his twenty-second 
year, in tour books, makes out the first half, 
while the second, in four more books (V—VIII), 
is the opening of the Life proper, and the second 
volume of the original English edition. These 
volumes have, inone form or other, been be- 
fore the public for some time, and require from 
us little more than the notice of the American 
edition. The Autobiography may be left tocom- 
mend itself. It isthe equal in attractive, excit- 
ing, and absorbing interest of any romance ever 
generated by Bulwer in his “Pelham” days ; while 
its plain dealing with the dii majores of his own 
house sets his son an example in biographic can- 
dor which he has not been slow to imitate. It 
ends abruptly at the age of twenty-two years, 
when his mind was yet in the ferment of high 
aspiration and of undefined ambition, The 
narrative is carricd on by the son from bio- 
graphic materials found in his private corres- 
pondence, notes, and sketches, The work differs 
from an ordinary biegrapby in the number of 
unpublished writings introduced, and the space 
siven to the biographic illustration of the 
author’s published works, The present volume 
ends with the fragments and working sketches 
of the unfinished novel, ‘‘ Greville,” and con- 
tains critical illustrations of Bulwer’s earliest 
productions—** Falkland,” ‘ Pelham,” ‘ Deve- 
reux,” and ‘ Paul Clifford,” which must be re- 
ceived as the nearest possible statement of the 
author’s own intention in this work, and as the 
best word to be said for these brilliant, but 
debatable creations. As literary biography the 

portions of this Life now published have the 
highest possible interest. Bulwer’s altogether 
unique position among English men of letters 
imparts an exceptional interest to his Life, 
which comes out to advantage in the method 
adopted by his son, notwithstanding its occa- 
sional approach to Mr. Froude’s unrestrained 
disclosures. The most important part of 
Bulwer’s literary activity is that which 
remains for the volumes yet to come; but 
it may be doubted whether they are 
likely to: contain as much of interest for the 
biogr apher, or for the literary student, as the 
eight books now published of the fascinating 
memo rials of this most fascinating author, who, 





whether he has been surpasged or not, is sure to 
have admirers enough to sustain the doubt 
whether anything better has ever been done in 
English fiction than “The Caxtons,” or ‘ My 
Novel.” 


.-+-The Messrs, Macmillan & Co.’s Statesman’s 
Year Book for 1885, edited by I. Scott Keltie, is 
the twenty-second annual publication of this 
invaluable statistical and historical annual of 
the states of the civilized world. The issue for 
this year is fuller, and makes a larger volume 
than ever, Egypt, Italy, Russia, and some of 
the British colonies, have been largely reworked. 
It contains statistics, political, fiscal, military 
and nava!, diplomatic, of trade, revenue, popu- 
lation, and area, etc., for forty-seven European 
states, twenty American states, twelve in Africa, 
two in Asia, the whole of Australia and of Oce- 
anica, with a copious index, The statistics are, 
in all cases, drawn from official sources and com- 
piled down to the latest accessible date. The 
dates vary with the different states, but are in 
each case stated. The work has eteadily im- 
proved in plan, fullness, and accuracy from the 
tirst, and is now the best available English man- 
ual of political and national statistic, and but lit- 
tle short of an ideal manual. The defect for Ameri- 
cans this manual is the nevessary meagerness of 
American statistics, For these, however, we have 
ready at hand, besides the prompt 7'ribune Alma- 
nac,Mr. Librarian Ainsworth R.Spofford’s Ameri- 
can Almanac and Treasury of Facts, Statisti- 
cal, Financial, and Political, for the Year 1885, 
This manual of American political and economic 
statistic is compiled by the Librarian of Con- 
gress from official sources, with the greatest care, 
and is now the recognized authority on its own 
ground. It contains a great amount of miscel- 
laneous tabulated and condensed statistic on 
matters financial, political, and commercial. It 
gives the statistic of the several states, seria- 
tim, as well as the Federal statistic, It contains, 
in addition, much valuable information as to 
foreign countries, though no attempt is made to 
render this exhaustive. This manual, with 
that mentioned above, willfurnish all but ad- 
vanced students of political science, pretty much 
all the statistic they can require for any nation 
in the world and for all parts and departments 
of our own country. 


-.+-Messrs, Cassell & Company (Limited,) 


have just brought out a lovely little volume of 


selections in verse and prose, It is entitled 
Kindly Light Shed from Many Sources Upon 
Every Day in the Year, and isthe choice of “ E, 
T. and E.R.L.,” who, with their work, are in- 
troduced to the world of Easter-keeping Ameri- 
cans by Howard Crosby, who can well afford to 
spare the five letters which declare bis scholas- 
tic degrees. We have run through it and found 
it admirable. Here, at a venture, is what this 
annuary has to say about the coming Monday: 
‘* Heaven's gates are not so high arched as king’s 
palaces ; they that enter there must go upon their 
knees.” This is the weighty utterance of Daniel 
Webster, who forgot that he was almost 
literally remembering the words of his name- 
sake, John Webster, in ‘The Duchess of Malfy.” 
And here, at another venwure, is what has been 
drawn from another great thinker for Good 
Friday : 
* Eternal alteration 
Now follows, now ties ; 
And under pain, pleasure— 
Under pleasure, pain lies, 


Love works at the center, 
Heart heaving alway, 
“Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day.” 
Does any intelligent person require to be told 
who wrote that? 


.... Two excellent English expository reviews 
come to us from time to time, which de- 
serve notice. One is the Monthly Interpreter, 
edited by the Rev. Joseph 8, Exell, vicar of 
Dartmouth, devoted to current exegetical topics 
and all matters of biblical interpretation and 
criticism. The list of contributors is large, and 
contains in it the foremost biblical scholars of 
Great Britain. (T. T. Clark, Edinburgh: Scrib- 
ner & Welford, New York.) The Mesars, 
Hodder & Stoughton, of London, are the 
publishers of The Expositor, edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., and devoted to the 
same class of subjects, but drawing its con- 
tributions from a somewhat wider field. The 
number before us contains papers from Prof. 8, 
Ives Curtiss, of Chicago, Prof. Herman L. 
Strack,of Berlin, from our valued correspondent, 
Dr. Casper René Gregory, of Leipzig, and from 
Professor Godet. These reviews are both con- 
ducted on the highest plane of scholarship, and 
are kept well abreast of the results of biblical 
study. We have received The Christian 
Quarterly Review for April, edited by E, W. 
Herndon,—_——The Presbyterian Review for 
April has also come to hand, and with it The 
Lutheran Church Review, The Unitarian Review 
and Religious Magazine, The Universalist 
Quarterly, The Quarterly Review of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, The Army and 
Navy Quarterly, Dr. Deems’s Bi-monthly, Chris- 
tian Thought, The Church Eclectic, a monthly 
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magazine of Episcopal Church literature and 
work, edited by W. T. Gibson, Utica, N. Y., and 
the last number of Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, from the Leonard Scott Publication 
Co. ; 

.. There is matter both good and bad in Mr. 
William A, Hovey’s Mind-Reading and Beyond 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston ; Chas. T. Dillingham, 
New York) with a preponderance of good. The 
questionable additions lie, for the most part, in 
the summary review with which the work is 
wound up, whose unscientific method is in strong 
contrast with the rigid series of experiments de- 
scribed, ard well described, in the body of the 
work. It consists of a statement of the pro- 
ceedings of the English Society for Physical Re- 
search, established in 1882, and presided over by 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Among its moat active members are 
Prof. Balfour Stewart, Professor Barrett, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, Lord Tennyson, Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace, William Crookes, who, with others— 
among them some well-known gentlemen of sci- 
entific position in this country—raise the pro- 
ceedings high above suspicion, both as to the 
soundness of the method and integrity of 
intention. The particular point to which the 
series of experiments described by Mr. Hovey is 
directed is to test the facts as to so-called Mind- 
Reading. The experiments do not differ essen- 
tially from those made at Breslau. They have a 
totally different and far more rational object 
than the investigation of Spiritualism, a fuct, by 
the way, which escapes Mr. Hovey’s atvention, 
The experiments are capable of verification, and 
are striking in their results. They include re- 
productions of drawings, of words written in 
unknown languages, names, numbers, and a 
variety of other tests, of which the subject 
could get no intimation except by his interpreta- 
tion of some delicate and ordinarily unrecognized 
registration of the action of the thinker’s 
brain, in the more or less automatic 
muscular action of his body, It should 
be remembered, in the way of caution, that 
Prof. Ray Lankester, who was concerned in 
some of them, published, in January last, a 
scorching letter on the general subject. The 
experiments described tend to confirm Dr, W. 
B. Carpenter's theory that communications 
may be made by unconscious muscular action 
and automatically interpreted, but afford a 
slender basis for the elaborate theory of spiritual 
communication or interaction by some mysteri- 
ous medium which Mr. Hovey is disposed to 
build on them, They are sufficiently it.teresting 
and important without being overpressed in 
this way. They are described fairly and clearly 
in Mr. Hovey’s book. Weare glad to see that 
he is not disposed to draw materialistic or irre- 
ligious conclusions of any kind from them. 


.» The Inslitule of Hebrew is something to be 
encouraged, Its Calendar for 1885 lies before 
us. (Address Wm, K, Harper, Morgan Park, 
Tilinois.) The project of a “correspondence 
school” of Hebrew was first announced in Decem- 
ber, 1880, and met with an encouraging response, 
The Catalogue of students for 1884 will show 
that 600 persons were engaged during that year 
in these well-directed studies. The instruction 
proposed is given partly in a correspondence 
system and partly by Summer schools, of which 
there are four—the Philadelphia school, the New 
England school, the Chicago, and the Chautau- 
qua—all under the direction of superior scholars, 
The system is uniform im them all, and carefully 
graded and adapted to pupils in all stages of ad- 
vancement, The tuition fee in every case is 
tixed at #10, The Institute is presided over by 
Prof. Geo, E. Day, of Yale, and Prof. Charles 
A. Briggs, of Union Theological Seminary, and 
its responsible executive management is in the 
hands of William R, Harper, Ph.D., Morgan 
Park, lil., Edward L, Curtis, Chicago, and of Mil- 
ton 8. Terry, 8.T.D., Evanston, Ill. Persons de- 
siring full information would do well to apply to 
Mr. Harper for a calendar, 


-.-In “The Riverside Aldine Series,” the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, propose to 
bring out, in a style which, in form of type, and 
the proportion of the page, is the nearest possi- 
ble representation of the Aldine models of con- 
venience and elegance for a handy book, a 
series Of choice books of American literature, 
The first six numbers are to be Mr. Aldrich’s 
* Marjorie Daw”; Mr. Warner's “My Summer 
in a Garden”; ‘Fireside Travels,” by Mr. 
Lowell; “The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
Other Stories,” by Brete Harte; “ Venetian 
Life,” by Mr, Howells; and ‘* Wake Robin,” by 
John Burroughs. The two volumes first named 
are already out, and are in all respects models 
of convenience and elegance, which reflect credit 
on the publishers and on the public who buy 
them.———The Messrs, Scribner have published 
Vol. X of their Slories by American Authors, It 
contains ** Pancha,” by T. A. Janvier; Mr. E. P. 
Mitchell’s “‘ Ablest Man in the World” ; “‘ Young 
Moll’s Peevy,” by C. A, Stephen; ‘“Manmat’ha,” 
by Charles De Kay; ‘‘A Daring Fiction,” by 
H. H. Boyesen, and Julia Schayer’s “Story of 
Two Lives.” 


.+++From the Knickerbocker Press (G. P. Put- 
vama’ Sons) we bave a volume of Bible Qharac- 





ters, being Selections from Sermons of Alexan- 
der Gardiner Mercer, D.D. (1817—1882), with a 
brief Memoir of him by Manton Marble, and a 
portrait. These sermons made a strong impres- 
sion by their elevation of sentiment and style, 
their simplicity of diction and composition, and 
their strong hold on the substance of evangelical 
truth as applicable to the spiritual need of men. 
Mr. Manton Marble’s introductory memoir con- 
tains all that need be said to make the book sure 
of areading. The sermons which are remembered 
and mentioned by Dr. Mercer’s friends as the best 
examples of his general power a8 a preacher, are 
excluded from this volume, by the nature of the 
subjects to which it is restricted. But his power 
in the probing of character and the analysis of 
motive is so great that what may be lost by the 
omission of one or two supreme examples is 
gained in the symmetry of the whole. No one 
who has read one of these sermons will lose the 
book out of his sight until he has read them 
all, 


.. The American Missionary has publisheda 
Sunday-school Concert Exercise, suitable for Sun- 
day-evening service, prepared by Asst.-Sec. Rev. 
James Powell, which is cleverly designed to give 
the cause it has in charge a good pusb forward 
in the Sunday-schools, The readings, declama- 
tions, recitations, and hymns, with their musical 
settings, bear on the work, its objects, motives, 
and the facts developed in its prosecution, 
and are published with hymns set to music 
of the plantation kind. The whole makes an 
exceedingly promising Sabbath-school concert 
exercise, and carries with it as it is worked out 
a large amount of accurate information as to 
the methods, principles, and needs of the Society, 
and the work they have done and are doing in 
the South. It ought to have a trial. 


..We agree with Prof. J. 8. Blackie, of Edin- 
burgh, that nothing but good can come from 
the new translations of the Epistles of St. Paul 
into modern and even everyday language. 
They are all new commentaries, and new ver- 
sions, and every one of them plants the Word of 
God deeper in the heart of the world. <A very 
praiseworthy attempt of this kind is Farrar Fen- 
ton’s St. Paul’s Epistles in Modern L£nglish, 
Great ingenuity is shown in this little Eng- 
lish work, to show, by neat contrivances, the turn 
of the thought; and the novelty of pbrase, 
though not always just what we prefer, will 
prove a means of conveying to the popular 
understanding the true meaning of the text. 
(DeWitt C. Lent, 30 Park Place, New York.) 

.-The third and final volume of Edward T. 
Mason's Personal Trails of British Authors (with 
portraits), has just appeared, It contains 
notices of Hood, Macaulay, Sidney Smith, 
Jerrold, Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, and Thack- 
erey. It brings together a large amount of con- 
densed contemporary criticism and anecdote, 
and weaves all together in a clear, connected, 
and vivacious manner. The earlier volumes 
were briefly noticed by us in the issue of March 
12th ult 

..For the Easter season the Messrs. White, 
Stokes & Allen publish, in the illumineted form 
for which their house has earned a reputation, 
Easter Bells, an original poem, by H. H., with 


designs by Susie B. Skelding, whose religious 
music and rhythmic cadences sound sweetly 
amid the graceful creations of Miss Skelding’s 
practical pencil. 

_—— ———— —— 


LITERARY ARY NOTES. 


Miss Muprrer’s “fine no novel, ‘The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains,” will soon be 
issued in book form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
It is drawing near to a close as a serial. 


..[t is stated that the diary which General 
Gordon left is illustrated on almost every page, 
the sketches being fantastic and otherwise. The 
diary is written on Egyptian telegraph forms, 
sewn together with twine. 


..The publishers of Easter cards have this 
year reaped a rich reward for their elaborate 
outlays. In many instances, the literary element 
of the gift has been more happily inspired or 
selected than in earlier seasons, 


..- Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce 
a new novel, ‘One of the Duanes,” by Mrs, 
Alice King Hamilton, It is a story of camp and 
military life, interwoven with many bits of des- 
cription of Florida scenery, where the plot is 
mainly located, 


.... Mr. Thomas Whittaker has issued the 
second thousand in his edition of Dean Plump- 
tre’s ‘Spirits in Prison, and other Studies on the 
Life after Death.” The same publisher also 
issues, this week, a new and cheaper edition of 
‘*Copy,” Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson's de- 
lightful series of essays on Religion, Literature, 
and Life. 


-+»»Mr. Charles G. Leland lately was sur- 
prised by having placed in his hands what he 
enthusiastically calls ‘‘a very remarkable MS, 
collection of letters written by Thackeray, during 
a period of fifteen years, to one who had been an 
intimate college friend.” As they have never 
been published, and the lady wno owns them 
signified to Mr. Leland her willingness, ha will 
probably edit them for publication in America. 





..-That fair opal among all juvenile books, 
Mark Twain's exquisite story, ‘‘The Prince and 
the Pauper,” has indeed been dramatized by its 
writer, as was reported, and privately performed 
by hia children and those of his neighbor and 
coadjutor in preparing the play, Mrs. George 
Warner. It seems almost impossible that the 
same pen wrote that story and also such books 
as “‘A Tramp Abroad” or “ Huckleberry Finn.” 


....We have received from D, Lothrop & Co, 
the Wide Awake, Our Little Men and Women, 
Babyland and The Pansy, of April. In the Wide 
Awake appear installments of four serial stories ; 
and besides them there are short stories and 
lavishly illustrated articles on special topics. 
Rose Terry Cooke, Charles Egbert Craddock, 
Edward Everett Hale are names in the contents. 
From Macmillan comes to us the April Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine, a notable feature of 
which is the illustrated poem by Walter Crane, 
** The Sirens Three.” 


.-This story about Victor Hugo is going 
around French newspapers. The poet received 
a call froman English nobleman, accompanied 
by his wife and daughters, and, on entering the 
drawing-room, heard my lord say to my lady: 
** Moosseer Victor Hougo! grand poete.” Hugo 
bowed. My lord, turning to the little ladyships, 
**Moosseer Victor Hougo. Notre Demme de 
Perris !” Then he opened a note-book, and, look- 
ing at his watch, read aloud: * At 10 o’clock, see 
the giraffee fed at the Jarding d’Acclimation 
adieu Moosseer,” and retired 


..-In the Publishers’ Circular we note an 
interesting souvenir of the late Colonel Burnaby. 
On one occasion, when a slight inelegancy of 
style was pointed out to him, he wrote: ‘You 
are probably right about the repetition. ° 
I write as [ talk, and do not pretend to have any 
style. Ycu are not the only person who has re- 
marked about the repetition of the word. I 
have let two or three people look at the proofs. 
They are not connected with the press, but are 
average mortals. I call them my Foolometers, 
They like the book. I think they represent the 
majority of the reading public.” 


..Mexsrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have 
in press, or ready for the Spring demands for 
varied literature, inviting additions to their cata- 
logue; among them ‘*The Works of Samuel 
Richardson,” with a prefatory chapter by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, and issued under the editorial 
care of Dr. Mangin; three complete and hand- 
some editions of Carlyle’s works, at more popu- 
lar prices than any hitherto offered the general 
public; Mr. J. B. Lang’s translation of ** Ram- 
baud’s History of Russia,” (a work which met 
the highest approval of the French Academy on 
its appearance) and “A Buddhist Catechism, 
According to the Canon of the Southern Church,” 
by Henry 8, Olcott, President of the Theosophi- 
cal Society. 


—$— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
ducea inte the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Of books in 
this Uist tn inones and quarters. The number first 
given isthe length.) 





Thirty Thousand Thoughts, being Extracts 
Covering a Comprehensive Circle of Relig- 
sue om pirec onica. Edited by the nev. 
pence, 
Joseph S. Exell, M.A. the Rev, Charles Neil, 
M.A. 10x6%, pp. vi, 616. New York: Funk & 
NNNINNL Ss <.ccaxsisrin ccsimeunaeneadaseiiiabendenic 8 
The Minor Prophets, with a Commentary Ex- 
pranetoey and Freceieal, and Introductions 
» the Several Books. By the Rev, E. B. 
Pusey, D.D. Vol. I. 8x5%, pp. viii, 427. The 
GEERG. occcncevcccccetocccecssece+cncscecsoosesesces 8 00 
Letters From J Hell. Given in English by L. W. 
h a Preface hy a wae = Meck onald, 
inp. Wines, pp. ix, 350. 100 


lau Raw rt: His Life and Labors. ‘ie on 
n- as. ane meee com, the French 
mua au amilton x x 
by New York: D. ey Zit = 
The Nature and Reality of Religion. A Contro- 
versy between Frederic Harrison and Her- 
bert Spencer. 7%x4%, pp.218. The same.. 1 00 
The Adventures of Timias Terrystone. By 
Oliver Bell Bunce, author of “ Bachelor 


Bluff,” etc. 7x4}4, pp. 306. The same........ 1 00 
American Presbyterianism. Its Crista and 
ly History. By Charles Au us Bri 
Bb’ ‘suxk pp. xviit, 873, exlil. Now York: 
Charles Cribner’s SOMB............s.eccceeeees 8 00 


Diamond Lens, With Other Stories. B 

The Fitz-Jamos peso — PP. xx, 337. Ths 
a, 0 60 

‘e Philoso shy as Culminated in 

et pen ne cer's Phil op by James McCosh, 
BFL D., DL. 64¢x5, pp. 71. Lag 0 50 

The Lite of Society. A General View. By 
dward Brown. 93¢xb cs. 
New ayork and London: & ry "Batnam's 


r, What's Ina rT Rd Marian 
ane Shaw. er Ph pp. 301, The sa 
ht of the Black Forest. By a Denio 
The Foieeid. vor, Wag of “ Only an Incident.” 
Illustrated. . Pp. 1€9. The same,..... 0 75 
The Revelation of St. fonn fhe Divine. Self In- 
terpre a the ug} Fuller, D.D. 
tigate. Db pp. viil, ae. ‘Row ork: Thomas 


Life pone, ‘inen the Book of Proverta, 
William rosy Geevens = erry, D.D., TLE 
e same 


xin pp. 361. 
F ily Prayers tor Ever, in the Week. By 


Thomas Cot Ad A, =. » 71x43, Pp. . 


tee ane =aqecesense Cod cccccerceeroccccoce 0b 
Cc tianity; , The @ lin th 
-" rads, ¥, vAlexan det Clark, author of 
“ ry Trees, etc x434, D’ 
a 0. Cinotnnatl: were on & istowe: New om 
- Sncressiies weet ae soars 
ansprarel of the Celestial Co uty eto to. 
pis, THE GAME......ccecerceecsseeee O76 
A cy visles, By M. E. Winchester, author of 
Nest of § arrows. seeks 74x4%, PP 
New York: Hobert Carter & Brothere...... 160 





Robert Graham's Promise. A Rtors | fos Boys. 
4 the suthor of the “Win Wear 
Series," etc, 734x4%, pp. 882. L——. 12 
Littell’s Living Age. Fifth Series, vgteme 
XLIX, 9x53, pp. 824, Boston: Littell & Co. 
Tokology, A Book % Ever Woman. B 
Alice B. Stockm » PP. VY, By 
Chicago: Sanitary publishing oe ee 2 60 
Fourth Biennial! Revert of the State Board of 
Saricultare to the Lagunerese of the State of 
888. gos Ge zens rs 1883—84. 9x6, Bp. 713. 
Topeka: Kansas Publishing House.. - 
Papers of the American School of Clasnical 
Studies at Athens. Volume I. 1882—1% 
oe pp. ron m Bectee: —_ Up: 


G0. 8. few York: a feltord, 
The Foundation of pect. 4 Study of the 
n uestion. y Axe ustafson. 7 
4%, pp xxxi, 698. Boston: Ginn, Heath & ax 
Agamemnon’s Daughter. A Poem. By Den 
J. Snider, author of “A Walk By Denton 
ete. ext, pp. 239. Borton: James R, Os- 
SE Rains n0sescgsivcosehs acsctoossbetecnectes 1 50 
FI arn ny in Prophecy. By John G, Wilson, 
author of “Atheism and Theism,” etc. EHS 
pp. 426. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott 
Lindt . . ey ‘8 Laas Selections from 
the Rev. Charles A. Stork, 


bap nt of English —_ ‘A Maneal ‘of 
. position pad si By John G. R. 
oF roy, A.M. %, pp. 389. New York: 

C, Armst trong & bi 
- Life's ——/ Well Run," ” with a Sketch of its 
= 5, H. Parker, M.D. Illustrated. 
ais abie, bx pp. 1 Poughkeepsie, vet Y.: Hiram 


‘The? Primer, Tilustrated. 7 x4%. ‘Dp. a t. 
; Concordia Publ diss Hou L be we 
me. mh A Novel. By Mar Ce 41 i 
(Franklin Square Library.) — oa co 
York: Harper & Brothers, cccoe OM 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Price, 15 cents; annual eahemtetian, $1.75. 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 

No. XIX. April. 

Contents: 

1. The g Batata Ls Laltehy, From the Picture by L. 

2. A ann of "49. “Bret Harte. With illustrations. 
* Highways and Byways. J.E. Panton. Illustrated. 


Interviewed by an Emperor. “Archibald Forbes. 
5. The Sirens Three. W. Crane. With illustrations, 


y man, 
8. Imitations of Roumanian Lays. W. Beatty-Kings- 
“Ornamental Friezes, Initial Letters, etc. 


The late General Gordon. 
CHARLES GEORGE GORDON: A Sketch. 


By Reginald H. Barnes and Charles E. Brown, Major, 
R.A 12mo0 > PP. , 40 cents. 


The Second Volume of 
“ Stephen's Dictionary of Biography.” 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOG- 
RAPHY. 


Edited by Leslie Stephen. 
Vol. 2, Annesley—Baird. #vo, 83,25. 


PRESS NOTICES OF VOLUMEIL. 


In fullness, pont gopuresy. . conciseness and sim- 
plicity of trea th not infrequently an infu- 
sion of literary uaiity, the biograp r of os first 
volume are certainly superior to ve of any ite: ¥ 
work of the kind in English.—G. W citepar: 

Tribune. 


In all other wenpeete, and for ‘obvious reasons, the 
book will be qu te as valuable to Americans as to 
Englishmen. um sesenenes, a8 and for all other uses to 
which such a dictionary = be put, it will be ae much 
desired and soughtafter in this country asin Eng- 
land. It willstand almost in the same relation 
our mutual wants os a‘dictionary of our common 
language,—New York Observer. 

It is perfectly safe to predict, therefore, that this 
dictionary will find = sate acce’ ~y here as in 
England. It is quite ecessary an American as 
to an English Iibeary" . roompleee Ming —New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FOURTH AVE , NEW YORK. 


Dp. Parkhurst's New Volumes. 


THE PATTERN IN THE MOUNT 
AND OTHER SERMONS, 


BY CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., 
Pastor of the Madison Square Church. 
One vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 








ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE BLIND MAN’S CREED. 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 
One Vol., 12mo, $1,00, 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. 


A Series of Sermons by the late ALEXAN- 
per G. Mercer, D.D., with Memoir by 
Manton MARBLE. 8v0, cloth, with por- 
trait, $2. 

“Tne freshness and vigor of style in which the 


h ht is clothed are ite out of bg Fs common line 
o pulpit compositions. We The Church, Ph: 9 

“Was a graceful writer and an able and an elo- 
quent preesher. be —Observer, Ne New York. 


*,* Putnam's new catalogue a sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 28d Street, New York 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Glenaveril; or, The Met- 
amorplioses. 


A POEM IN SIX BOOKS. By the Ear 
or Lytton (OwEN MEREDITH, author of 
Lucille”). To be published in Six Month- 
ly Parts. Price, 25 cents each part. Part 
One now ready. 


Louis Pasteur: His Life 
and Labors. 


By his Son-1n-Law. Translated from the 
French by Lady Claud Hamilton. With an 
Introduction by Professor Tyndall. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“ Since the first studies of M. Pasteur on molecular 

dissym metry, down to his most recent investigations 
on hydroph hobia, on virulent diseases, and on the arti- 
ficial cul ares o living contagia, the author of these 
yages has been able, if not to witness ail, at least to 
ollow in its principal developments, this uninter- 
rupted series of scientific conquests.”—From the 
Preface, 

“Arecord in which the verities’ of science are en- 
dowed with the interest of romance.”—Professor Tyn- 
DALL. 


The Nature and Reality 
of Religion. 


A CONTROVERSY BETWEEN FREDERIC 
HARRISON AND HERBERT SPENCER, 
With an Introduction, Notes, etc.; and 
an Appendix on “The Religious Value 
of the Unknowable,” by Count D’Alviella. 
12mo, Price, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 
cents, 

The recent controversy between Frederic Harrison 
ani Herbert Spencer, which appeared in The Nine- 
teznth ¢€ ‘entry in i England, and in part in The Popular 
Science Mont in this country, has been much 


callei for in separate form; and in obedience to the 
demand the present volume? is issued. 


‘The Adventures of Timi- 
as Terrystone. 


A NOVEL. By Ottver B. Bunce, author 
of ‘Bachelor Bluff,” ‘‘My House,” etc. 
16mo. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 
cents. 


“The hero is a painter, who, in the freshness of 

youth, is set afloat upon the current, and borne 
diong to_ his Gestin without sare 149) tragedy or 
crime. Severalof the situations are i lyllic, ana the 
treatment is picturesque in low tones.’ 





For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1 3, 3.8 LZ Bond Street, New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


HAVE JUST READY. 
American. Presbyterianism: Its 
Origin and GFOWTN, srvenare of tat 


ters and ments, many of which have recently 


been discovered. By CHaRLEs AUGUsTUs BrRIGGs, 
D.D., 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps, $3.00. 


siOnary movements of Great Britain and America in 
the 17th and 18th centuries, and sketches the constitu- 


est not only Presbyterians, but that large class of 
students who are Govetes to the study of the early 


Dr. McCosh’s Philosophic Series. 


8vo, paper, 60 cents per volume. 


No. 8.—HERBERT SPENCER'S PHILOSOPHY as 
culminating in his ethics. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


Part I.—Dripactic, No. 1, CRITERIA OF DIVERSE 
KIND 8 OF a os opposed to Agnosticlem, 


Tre No. 
Pee reat LENT AND PINAL Cause. No, 


yt T: WHAT IT CAN 
WHAT IT CANNOT DO. No. 4. GERTITODE, 
PROVIDENCE AND PRAYER. 


PAR = ay Ppemomro ny. No. 5. LOCKE'S THEORY yf 
{ E, With a Notice on Berkeley. No 

AGNOSTIOUS A OF Hb 7 - ap HUXLE with 

No.7. A ORITI- 

CI3M OF THE CRITICAL, PAILOSOPHY. 


The Diamond Lens and Other 


+ By Firz-JamMes O’Brien. Collected 
Stories and edited with a sketch of the 
author, by WILLIAM WINTER. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


In the region of the fantastic and bizarre, O’Brien 
has, excep! tee. no superior, This collection of tales 
selected r. Winter contains the best and most 
striking o: ie. stories, 





*." These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or 
will be sent, post free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


748—745 Broadway, New York. 


French —German.--- Spanish, 


OU can, by ten weeks study, master either of these 


languages suffic pont fc for, every-day and business 
conversation, by Dr f, Rosenthal’s celebrated 
Meisterschaft 8 aa Terms, 85.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
tions, and correction of exercises. Samagte copy, part 
I, 26 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers 


MEINTERNCHAFT PUBLISHING . 
Herald Building, Boston Moe” 








OF! ~ ILLUSTRATED POULTRY BOOK 
1885 1s now in the hands of our 

bet 4 It tells more about Poultry 
nd Pow ry raising than any $3.00bo0k 
inthe U.8. It tells how we raised and 
1 Aik thousand fowls, and gathered 
eggs on four acres. Also how to 
raise broilers for 15 cents and where to 
sell them at 60 to 75 centseach, It isthe 
experience of a poultry raiser who com- 
menced tive years ago with $20.00, and 
whose , prones in 188% were about $6,000, 
Price 2 cents. MITC! taken. Price a 


tree. R. Be. MITC HEELS. 4.90 Weago. 












ELSON’S 


sSunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


4. 8. BARNES & CO.. Educational Publishers, a.¥ 











HARPER’S eae. 
Ws WAALS. One, Year.. 
HARDHIS BAEAR, 


da kP RIS C47 CATA OL will be sent ore 
on veatigt oN 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE &. Y. 


‘R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 








LOBES, gn ens oe ies E Beapced. Send ty for 








Spurgeon’s New. Volumes. 


MY SERMON NOTES. 


With Anecdotes and Illustrations by C. Hf. 
Ris vi ccandad osnecndessncepe eee 


RETURN, 0 SHULAMITE, 


And other Sermons preached in 1884..... #1 00 


HANDS FULL OF HONEY, 


And other Sermons preached in 1883,..... #1 00 





SPURGEON’S OTHER WORKS. 
SeEvmMons. 10 Vols... ...ccecccceseseeeeee $10 00 
(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00.) 
Present Truth, (New Sermons.) 1 00 
Feathers for Arrows..,........... 100 
John Ploughman’s Talks.......  .%5 

66 +4 Pictures. 75 
Talks and Pictures. In one vol. 
Types and Emblems. (Sermons) 
Morning by Morning..........+.. 
Evening by Evening............0 
Lectures to Students...........00 
Saint and Savt0ur?.....cccceeceees 
Gleanings among Sheaves...... 
Commenting and Commen- 

Tvs icnsdeaieabnodihesieiabatintaineiaas 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


SS s8888S885 


. 


~~ 





*,"Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on rec:ipt of price, 


A Stirring Story for Young People. 
DR. BARRINGFORD’S SCHOOL. 
A Story or tok Ska AND Sore. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


“It made me feel a boy again, while the wentle tone 
of the book, with occasional touches of pathos, in- 
spired good feeling in me,”—Rev, J. H, RYLANOE, 


“A realistic and well-written story of adveutures, 
which are certainly most original in their concep- 
tion.” —Jnter-Ocean, Chicago. 

*,” Putnam's New Catalogue sent on application, 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’s Co., Hartford, Conn 























AN ORGANIST AND CHOIR-MASTER 
From London, England, 


an @ intment, desires Ww engage- 
—i.= there in 8 go Orman and here’ sigh 
required. 


dress, F. H. W. care of THE INDEPENDENT, New vat 





Send 30 cents tor a single sample copy of 


| LOVE, 


The New Sunday-school Song Book, 
By Geno. F. Roor and VU. C, Case, author of “ Pure 
Delight." Specimen Pages Free. Address 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
J.CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 





Meee, Blakeman, on Taylor, &Co., N.Y, 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


rominent lith phic establishment of New 
yor has issued 5 fe y execu’ picture, entitled 
Representative Re! igious 8 Journals and Jourzalists 
of Aimerica.” It r=) most excellent likeness of 


each of the following well known 

H, GLAY aapM MBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 
HE RY i. DEXTER i D.D., of The Congregationatist, 
8. 8: ikeN ee Brag acs D certian Reg ° fer oe 

EpW "ARD BE RL HT. DD. of t The & sre Yr 


&i iM bok ko By PDs a of The deoeats My. 








RY Ls 
wet Ta RE YET 
0 
3G MONTFORT, D-D., of 4 ‘rhe Herald and 
ISAAG iE, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 


The pistare net only gives a likeness 
of each pape: tals ll - 
production of th he hit pare. 9 ofthe, Paper is fa 6 
oe 
mo acnorery one the an over at A) 


é@ picture ° tase, twent sme kc twent: t 
yp A securel pao postage re 


addre oe, uno mathe Lira 
any one receiving it le not tull sat 
turned, and the money will oh 
Addrésa 
THE seninsienienti 
'. ox 278 ww 


EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS, ..AVonkton. 


tl ided f Fumi peattigne. 
by ifhed saatantens ful fod noe oll 


Solel & My ead 


Twenscan Bom ‘BoHOOL aati rie Btreet, N. Y, 


THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
supplies to wwe and families oe’, best 
ers, tutors, 


4 merjoan or { or rade reli.” Thowe wis ———- stifiatey 


—pianists, ists 
sipaler 8 coat will bud 1 helphal te aeety $e 
MRS. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN a AGENT. 


New York, 














SquaRg, 
ASSA bh Barratt N.Y. 
= z Seatinet Co ~y Gourme eet ols , 
and Masic, Astronomic: ry of 
Chemistry ‘and t Art a Library a in A 
a Museum ib,oo0 Vo umes, 


Professo 
Profeasors, wen its A tae at p: 


cathode ORD Wienge caret an 


Oberlin: ae 


vara ae 
cee berlin. 
33,000 YOUNG MEN 


EASTMAN COLLEGE 


a en dog SPRANSACTS BUSEW 
Fas in he 
ar Ube and complete manner as 


the 
Trader or Banker in every day life. For tolls rtic 
lars address Kastinan Col. lege. Pokeepate, New ' ant = 
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SONG of VICTORY 





pe ha ae pre 


$250 & ey po My in sa er sell- 








Py 1 r rai T eC The literar y| H ute pt where the moon, serenely bright, | Then Chaucer said, nal am rather old, 





Address J. BR » Detro 
one full in my face through asummer | But I am might this day to be told MONTH & en for 3 live ans 
“pirate” question | “ nig ght 5 es ae aris How ‘cheap ny Gaterbury’ Tale are $65 fhe or saties, 5 nt as 
. . U t y n 
which we have recently been called upon to discuss recalls to mind | with Pieldine nnd igné of Ligh tietiey | And the poets and wits of the Quek = 


WANTED for the aaaaaaan 
AGENTS "“sream WASHER. 
t wil pers any! intelligent man or 


he &§ - ” , “< Liter: , ion” friend sent and White, Steele the bright and De Foe the bold, 
tne Parnassus Dream” which a . Liter ety Revolution fi , . ’ And Shakespeare and uitton— em Soetty | Be Berkeley the sober and Swift the scold, 
us some time ago. It bearsrepeating, and has an appropriate ring to with Addison, Dryden, and others,quite From the time of Sir Walter Raleigh; 





ie employment to 





its melody in these days of new and glorious victories. 


Cheap cteice 


ice Books 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, ONE HUNDRED PAGES, 


sent free on request. Books sent for examination before payment on evi-| 


dence of good faith. Following are rep 


resentative works: 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 8 vols., 426 illustrations, Reduced from 
$36.00 to $8.00—cheaper edition, $5.00. 


RAWLINSON’S SEVEN GREAT MONAROHIES. Reduced from $18.00 


to $3.00—in 3 volumes, over 700 illustrations and maps. 


HAMERTON’S “THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE.” Price reduced from 
$2.00 to 50 cents in cloth binding, $1.00 in full Russia, gilt edges. 


PRESOOTT’S GREAT WORK, Ferdinand and Isabella, reduced from $4.50 


to $2.00—in our fine illustrated edition in 2 vols.; cheap edition, 1 vol., $1.25. 
KENRICK’S ANCIENT EGYPT. Reduced from $15.00 to $1.00. 


GROTE’S GREECE. Complete in 4 vo 


lumes. Reduced from $18 00 to $2.70. 


MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. Reduced from $9.00 to $2.25. 
DORBE’S MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Superbly Illustrated. $2.00. 
ESSAYS of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Price, 40 cents. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, complete. Paper, 


15 cents ; cloth, 25 cents. 


COOPER’S LEATHER STOCKING TALES and The Spy. 6 vols. bound 


in 3; fine cloth, price, $2.50. 
PROSE TALES of EDGAR A. POE. 


1 volume, fine cloth, price, $1.00. 


WORKS of BULWER-LYTTON, complete in 13 volumes, fine cloth, library 


style, gilt tops, price, $9.00. 


LONGFELLOW’S PROSE WORKS. 1 volume, fine cloth, price, 65 cents. 


ROSKIN’S OHOICE WORKS. 3 vols. 


in one, half Russia, price, 50 cents. 


GRACE GREENWOOD’S NEW BOOE, Stories for Home Folks, Young and 
Old, 


. 50 cents. 


CHINESE GORDON, by Archibald Forbes. Cloth, price, 50 cents. 


ANCIENT OLASSICS for English R 
Russia, price, 5.00. 


eaders. 27 volumes bound in 9, half 


Books by Mail require 2) per cent. axtra to prepay. Mentton thie paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


P.O, Box 1227, 


$93 Pearl Street, New York, 








And there the weseion one and all, 
Whom we the “ classical authors” call, 
Beneath the shade of Parnassus fal, 
On Pegasus Place, in Helicon Hall, 
Were holding a big convention. 


Virgil was sitting beside Voltaire, 

Boccaccio chatting with Dumas, pere, 

And Pope curled upin the corner there, 

7 hileold Sam Johueon was in the chair, 
Wall-eyed and grim, with carroty hair, 

And he said, “Of course you’re allaware 

Of the latest earthly advices: 
The pubisners seem to be going to 
smas. 


Beneath the great ‘ economy ’ lash, 

For John B, Alden is cutting a dash 

Exceedingly reckless and awfully rash, 

In selling for almost nothing - cash, 
And ruining regular prices 


“ T hold in my hand a letter from four 
American publishers who fee 
And ey ycgees for a score, or possibly 


Who live ody trame in printed lor 
I seeds *We pray from this carthly 
shore— 


Ye authors of old attend us! 
O, give us a lift in this hour of need, 
For the =e business is going to 


Tass man “alden is making with epoed 
books as the folks can read 

Aud selling disgracefully low, indeed; 

It a your fame—for you we 


ve talented ghosts, defend us!’ 

“ What at weet tek, we send to this 
Then Scott Jwith an “ Elzevir” in band, 
Arose (amid cries of “ Take the Sta: nd!" 
And — “This scheme will possess the 


No is ‘the Ha r or Scribner brand 
wate ~ as shows ¢ that he can com, 


ns of sage and echola: 
A abllling fe for Pope 6004 binding on on; 3 
e same for son; 
Ten cents ~ye Bote Pliesin’s Pe 's Progress, 


or the! Yor ball dolar!’ Oe 





| Shaksapeare’s — and Smollett’s cooking 


and 8 
Bacon, Bolingbroke Byron and Burns; 
And Babington ulay.” 


rd Macau: 
Charles Dickens said, “ "Twould be fool- 
ish to let 


le 

Good luck of mortals cause regret 

For the price ofa eee ticket they get 
Milman’s Gieon— th e perfect set— 
Dante and Virgil, two shillings nee 


Sent up by J. B. A t for (War, 
Three Donte oe bu get th 4 Seven Years’ 
For a dime ry of Navarre, 
ands foe thrice: the price of a good c “iqar 

Shakespeare’s inspirations.’ 
Then Geitemtth rose and expressed it 
“Tt is simply a case of de gustibus, 
But I see no reason for all this fuss, 
For Piniishers never did much for us, 

, summer and winter ; 

Therefore, con reres, [hold this view : 
The high. h-price houses are doubtless 


But unto the man ouréhanks are due 
Who sends our thoughts each palace 


throug’ 
And into the humblest cottage too, 
For the Many are always more than the 


Few, 
And the oo pogo are more than the 


A slight shade rose—’twas Ed, 
Who sald, “T’ve been talking here ery 


oe 
Weagree,& ancients hove tas me, 
That who | ho «the an two printed lea 


Deere sn (5 know 


Reveals. ite 
mee cea 
Sa on 






for ile fuxtrated table om rand terms o 
qeepes for La Celebrated Washer. 

clusive territory opmpley’ sehen 
sent oa ten days trial on liberal terms. 


4.6.0 *BRIEM, 5.W.0ot 4th & Market Sts., 


AL to canvass’ for the sale of 


Nursery Stock! Steady MEW 


guaranteed. SALARY AND EXPENSES PAID. 
Apply at once. (Refer to this paper.) 


CHASE BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 
‘ liable caved Men to sell 
ete, YAN TED le and fara gt 


libe ~— 
Pail insttuctions to pexperienced men. Address 


J. F. LeCLARE, Brighton, N.Y. 


ANTED. rcs 
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Religions Jutelligence, 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON THE 
SUNDAY QUESTION. 


On the 20th of March, Lord Thurlow 
brought forward a resolution in favor of 
opening the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington on Sundays. He said 
that, in the change of public opinion, this 
was advocated by every daily paper in 
London, and was favored by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the trustees of the British 
Museum. He said that other places of 
amusement than public houses should be 
open on Sunday. He thought there need 
be no fear of the Continental Sunday; for 
workingmen now are powerful enough, he 
rejoiced to say, to protect themselves 
against overwork. He said that Sunday 
opening had worked well in Birmingham 
and Manchester; for sobriety had increased 
and crime diminished. 

Earl Cairns urged that the people who 
would goto the museums are not those 
who frequent the public housees and those 
who frequent public houses on Suoday 
would not goto the museums. He said 
the workingmen were opposed to the 
Sunday opening; that, while 79,900 
had petitioned for it, 524,000 had 
signed a petition against it. One of 
the privileges the workingman values 
most is that of rest on the seventh day. 
The Saturday half-holiday has been secured 
on the ground that it 1s needed to give 
workingmen a chance to visit the museums 
ind picture galleries. But if 
opened on Sunday the argument for the 





these are 


workingman’s Saturday half-holiday is 
weakened. He said that out of 154 mu- 
nicipalities which had provided public 


museums, Only four opened their doors on 
Sunday. In the Nottingham town council 
the first vote against opening was 28 to 25; 
but the second, taken after a test election, 
was 34 to 8. Worcester, which tried the 
experiment of Sunday opening, gave it up 
after a month’s experience. So did Maid- 
stone, by a vote of 16 to 3, after three 
years’ trial. So did Chester, after three 
months. 

Lord Bramwell spoke strongly of the 
value of Sunday as a day of rest; but he 
felt that it should be a day of recreation 
and reasonable amusement. The majority 
are not strong-minded and religious-minded 
enough to spend the entire day in devo- 
tional thought. It is a mischievous thing 
to command what cannot be obeyed. The 
present doctrine of the keeping of the day 
is modern, dating only from the reign of 
Charles I. On the Continent, Catholics, 
Protestants and Grecks treat the day as 
one of recreation. So do the Jews, who 
should know the meaning of their own 
laws. 

The Earl of Harrowby said he knew the 
workingmen of England, and they were 
opposed to the opening of museums on 
Sunday. When Sunday opening was pro- 
posed at the Bethnal Green Museum, there 
were 80,000 signatures to a _ protest 
against it. The current of feeling is toward 
closer Sunday observance. A generation 
ago all the royal receptions were on Sun- 
day; but this is now a thing of the past- 
Public opinion has stopped the postal de- 
livery in London on Sunday; a remarkable 
fact in the case of a great commercial 
center, With Sunday amusement comes 
Sunday work, and therefore the working- 
men do not favor it. The opening of mu- 
seums in continental cities does not elevate 
the morals of the working population. 
Drinking habits in England are going 
down, while abroad they are increasing. 
He deprecated the introduction of the thin 
end of the wedge. 

Lord Mount-Temple suid that the Sab- 
bath of the Jews came at the end of the 
week, and so was devoted to rest from toil, 
while the Christian Sabbath came at the be- 
ginning of the week, and so should be de- 
voted to recreation and the development of 
the higher faculties in preparation for the 
six days which were .to follow. The nobie 
lord’s original ideas about the division and 
distribution of time caused some merri- 
ment. He further urged that lodgers in 
Bendon had nowhere to go, except to 
church or the public house, and he would 
open the museums. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said tbat 





the English Sunday was not a Puritan in- 
stitution; it was preached and pressed in 
the Plantagenet period, as temperance and 
other such movements are pressed now. 
The old French Sunday, before the Revolu. 
tion, was like the Sunday in England. That 
the English Sunday does not date merely 
from the days of the Puritans is shown by 
the fact that it was the Book of Sports, 
as much as any single thing, which 
turned the people against the Stuarts. With 
regard to the British Museum, when the 
recent vote in favor of Sunday opening was 
passed, not more than one-third of the 
trustees were present. 

Earl Cowper said that theaters, and music 
halls, and other places where money was 
taken, should be closed on Sunday; but he 
would open the museums. As to the argu- 
ment from the opposition of the majority 
of workingmen, he thought it was one of 
the main duties of the House of Lords to 
protect minorities against the tyranny of 
majorities. 

Earl Granville said that the celebrated 
opinion of the 500,000 workingmen against 
Sunday opening was elicited, not unfairly, 
perhaps, but unjudicially. The working- 
men were not simply asked whether muse- 
ums should be opened on Sundays; but the 
question was mixed up with that of Sun- 
day labor. 

The Duke of Argyll said that the Scottish 
Sunday observance did not originate with 
the Puritans, but was a peculiarity of the 
old Catholic Church of Scotland, and came 
in with the great revival effected in the 
time of William the Conqueror by a Saxon 
princess, who married Malcolm Canmore. 

The Earl of Denbigh feared that the open- 
ing of the mugeums on Sunday would in- 
volve a large amount of servile labor. 

The Contents and Not-contents being 
numbered, it was found that the vote was 
a tie, 64 to 64. The Lord Chancellor an- 
nounced that, according to the established 
rule of the House, semper preaumitur pro 
negante, the Not-contents had it. Thus the 
motion was lost. 

Last year a more comprehensive motion, 
which favored the Sunday opening, not of 
this one museum alone, but of museums, 
libraries and picture galleries generally, 
was rejected by a vote of 46 to 38. The 
closer division this year may be due to the 
modified character of the motion, or to a 
change of public opinion, or to the presence 
of a larger number of peers. 


—— —_j>—— —— 


Tux Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Berlin is taking an important place among 
the evangelistic movements of the city. 
Lately, a Tea-Evening was held, for the purpose 
of interesting the English-sperking residents in 
the Society. The rooms in Friedrichstrasse 
were crowded with guests, Addresses were 
made by Herr von Rothkirch, president of the as- 
sociation ; Professor Stuckenberg, acting pastor 
of the American and British Chapel in Berlin ; 
Dr. Ziemann, who, for several years, has been 
engaged in mission work in London ; Herr Phil- 
dius, secretary of the association; and Count 
von Bernstorff, one of the vice-presidents. The 
association, which only in January celebrated 
its second anniversary, was founded by Pastor 
von Schliimbach, on the plan of the kindred so- 
cieties in the United States. It already numbers 
1,136 members, including 188 boys, and has two 
branch associations, one in the north, and one 
in the east section of the city. 


....The recently deceased Cardinal Schwart- 
zenberg, Archbishop of Prague, was the oldest 
member of the College of Cardinals. He was 
appointed by Gregory XVI, in 1842. The pres- 
ent Senior Cardinal was appointed in 1861. 
Cardinal McOloskey, appointed in 1875, is out- 
ranked by only thirteen out of sixty. 


....-Recently high pontifical mass was cele- 
brated in Copenhagen for the first time since the 
days of the Reformation, such a service having 
heretofore been forbidden by law. The Catho- 
lics in Denmark now number about three thous- 
and souls, with twénty-six priests, of whom 
seven are Danes. 


..»-The civil authorities of Berne have voted 
509 francs toward the monument to Coligny, 
which is to be erected in Paris. His children 
found refuge in Berne after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. The Huguenot colony at Berlin 
is also to contribute. 


..»+Professor Woodrow, recently removed 
from his chair of instruction in the Columbia 
(8. C.) Theological Seminary, has demanded a 
trial on the charge of heresy, which has been in- 
directly made, and his request is to be grant- 
ed. 





Hissin, 


A LeTreR to us from George B. Crews, 
M.D., of the Methodist Mission in Chung-King, 
West China, gives the following interesting in- 
formation : 

Mr. F. D. Gamewell, who succeeds Dr. L. N. 
Wheeler, as Superintendent of West China Mission, 
has arrived in Chung-King, accompanied by his 
wife, and also by Mias Howe, who joins Miss Wheel- 
er in the work, under the direction of the Women’s 
Board of the M. E. Church. The Governor-General 
of the two provinces, Yan-Nan and Knei-Chan, has 
prohibited foreigners entering those provinces, 
Those foreigners already living there are required 
to stay in the capitals, as they will not be protected 
elsewhere. Mr. Bourne has succeeded Mr. Hosea 
as the representative of the British Government at 
Chung-King. Mr. B. is the only foreigner west 
of Ichang, who is not a missionary. Three new 
missionaries, of the China Inland Mission, arrived 
here recently, making the total namber of active 
Protestant missionaries in West China, fifteen, not 
including missionaries’ wives. Although there are 
but few missionaries here, the whole country has 
been thoroughly canvassed by agents of differ- 
ent Bible Societies; but these colporteurs almost 
unan'mously admit that the masses of the people 
are unable to understand the Scriptures without its 
being explained to them, and that the great work 
seems nearly barren of good results, as compared 
with what would be expected among a reading peo- 
ple. But the missionaries are beginning to make 
trips among the villages, and their preaching wil] be 
a much needed supplement to the Bible work. Two 
foreign medical dispensaries here, are doing much 
to favorably introduce the Gospel among the people, 
and a well-equipped hospital is sorely needed, 
There have been no further d trations against 
the Catholics since November, and at present e ery- 
thing is quiet, Officials are careful to make no dis- 
tinction between Protestants and Catholics, and the 
masses Of the people know no difference between 
them. Although Sz-Chuen is regarded a very rich 
province, yet there seems to be suffering among the 
poor, as the writer, during a short trip, saw four 
corpses by the roadside, starvation being, apparent- 
ly, tue cause of death. 





....-A number of circumstances have con- 
spired to make the mission question one of 
prominence at present in the religious world of 
Germany. The acquisition of new territory in 
Africa and the Australasia has aroused the 
various socicties to the duty of prosecuting 
missionary work in these new provinces, Con- 
ferences have been held, in which the well known 
friends of mission work, Merensky and Warneck 
took prominent parts, In Camerooms the enter- 
prise has already been undertaken, but not in 
opposition to the Baptist missions already there 
at work. The work of missions in general is 
also being agitated in a lively manner. A trav- 
eling reporter of the Cologne Gazelle, one of the 
leading political papers in Germany, had pub- 
lished a number of letters from South Africa 
and Zanzibar, in which he made a moat virulent 
attack upon Evangelical missions and missiona- 
ries. Dr. Warneck answers these charges ina 
most telling manner im the Allgm, Miss. 
Zeitschrift, and furnishes documentary proof, 
especially some letters from the very man upon 
whom the reporter had based his charges— 
namely, the English naturalist, Johnston—that 
the charges were a base fabrication. The 
Gazetle has in its own way said its peccavi. An- 
other incident in this line is the cutting criti- 
cism of Catholic missionaries and their manner 
of working, published by Dr.Warneck. This has 
led to a discussion of the methods and relative 
merits of Protestant and Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion societies and their works. A number of 
prominent writers from both parties are taking 
part in the debate. 


....- Never, since the organization of the first 
Institutum Judaicum in Halle, about a century 
and a half ago, has the subject of missions 
among the lost sheep of the house of Israel re- 
ceived so much attention and been so promising 
as just at present. The various religious move- 
ments among the Jews of Southern Russia and 
other Eastern countries, looking to an accep- 
tance of Christ, seem to be neither sporadic nor 
spasmodic. Whether the chief leader, Rabbino- 
witz, is living or dead, his work is continuing on 
and spreading. Pastor de le Roi, probably the 
ablest of the German Jewish missionaries, re- 
ports that each year about 1,500 Jews connect 
themselves with the Christian Church. Pro- 
fessor Strack, of Berlin, has commenced the 
publication of a new bi monthly, devoted to the 
interests of the work, entitled, Nathaniel, 
Heretofore Professor Delitzsch’s Saat auf Hoff- 
nung was the only periodical of this kind. Re- 
ports agree that Professor Delitzsch’s Hebrew 
translation of the New Testament has been one 
of the leading agencies in effecting these good 
results, Evidently this book is more than a 
mere curiosity of literature. 


....The orthodox Greek Church, of Russia, is 
also engaged in missionary work among the 
Japanese, Their missionaries report 7,000 con- 
verts, ninety churches, 277 chapels, thirteen 
priests, ninety-three traveling preachers, and 
one seminary, with forty-one pupils. Japan is 
the most eye of missionary fields ; but the 
prospects are that its Christianity will be as 
yarlegeted in its sectarianism as is that of Amer- 
Ca, 





The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 19TH. 
PAUL GOING TO ROME.—Acrs xxviii, 1—15. 


Tue land on which the Apostle and his com 
panions had been cast was inhabited. Possibly 
the people had assembled on the beach, watching 
the vessel struggling to reach the land. The term 
barbarians formerly had merely the meaning of 
Soreigners, or people not of Greek speech. It is 
an illustration of the degeneration of words that 
the term has come to suggest rudeness and 
cruelty. Human nature loves merely self and 
honors only self, so that the stranger is regarded 
an enemy, or at least is despised. The spirit. of 
Christ is the spirit of universal brotherhood, and 
it binds the members of all nations together in 
a common kindliness., 

The barbarians showed much of the spirit of 
Christ in their kindness to the shipwrecked 
strangers, Though they had never heard the 
name of Christ, they had something of his spirit ; 
for all goodness is the fruit of the spirit of 
Christ. As the earth may have some of the 
light of the sun before the orb of day is seen 
above the horizon, so heathen men, who have 
never been told of Jesus, may catch something of 
his spirit. On some coasts the ‘‘ wrechers” 
plunder the unfortunate mariners, even putting 
out false lights to lure vessels to destruction ; 
but here the people showed kindness to the 
shipwrecked ones, 

Paul’s activity and leadership is seen in his 
gathering, with his own hands, wood for the 
fire. He was nota man to sit down and let 
others waiton him. To be industrious is to be 
Christlike. There is a vast deal to be done in 
the world, and if a man is anxious to make the 
world better; he will be continually at work. 
Nor will he hold himself aloof from the bum- 
bler tasks. When there is no more important 
work to be done, he will bring wood for the 
fire. Paul never held himself aloof from a 
piece of work because it was not dignified. The 
right spirit dignifies all work. The man who 
has this spirit finds no work ‘beneath him” ; 
for he raises up all work and makes it honor- 
able. ‘*‘Wher2 MacGregor sits is the head of 
table” ; and the particular work the earnest man 
finds to do is the most dignified work. A work 
is noble not in itself, but in the spirit in which 
it is performed. 

How universal is the belief in a holy God! All 
men feel that there is a superintending power 
which is wise enough to detect the moet secret 
crime, which is powerful enough to punish the 
most powerful criminal, The conviction is most 
thoroughly wrought into human belief that the 
guilty man cannot finally escape the punish- 
ment of his misdeeds, But, though a man’s sin 
will bring suffering, it is not true that all his 
suffering 1s brought on by his sins. Providence 
brings trouble on men for other purposes than 
to punish them for evil doing. God brings sor- 
row upon those whom he loves and is pleased 
with, as well as upon those with whom he is 
angry, It was, therefore, illogical for the by- 
standers to say that, because the viper was sent 
to fasten on Paul’s hand, God must be offended 
at him. 

Paul was not ‘‘a god”; but he had God with 
him, and so was delivered from harm. Had Paul 
been himself divine, he could not have been more 
safe. That viper was controlled by the one who 
had controlled the tempest ; and to every form o¢ 
danger surrounding the Apostle, God spoke the 
‘thus far and no farther.” God may bring us 
through perils to show us how weak we are, and 
then deliver us from tha midst of danger to 
show us that he can save us from death, 

The hospitable inhabitants find that, unawares, 
they haye entertained heavenly powers. Their 
sick are healed, and we must presume many of 
them were taught the way of life. Paul, in his 
plans about going to Rome, never contemplated 
preaching at this island. The storm which 
wrecked Paul’s vessel proved a blessing to them, 
in bringing to them the Gospel. Let no man be 
cast down when his plans are thwarted. If he 
is earnest to serve God, he will be enabled to do 
something for the Master. Paul, though ship- 
wrecked, could still preach. 

The people showed their gratitude by supply- 
ing the departing company with such things as 
were needed. It was but little they could do in 
comparison with what had been done for them ; 
but that little they were forward to do, Men 
show an appreciation of spiritual things when 
they minister in temporal things to those who 
have dispensed to them moral teaching and 
spiritual blessings. 

In another Alexandrian ship the Apostle con- 
tinues his journey..The vessels which bring food 
to the great city of Rome, bring also the bread 
of life. 

When Paul met brethren from Rome, some at 
the Forum of Appius, and others at the Three 
Taverns, he thanked God and took courage. 
Paul was merely a man, after all, and needed 
sympathy. The most obscure Christian may 


impart strength to the most famous. Coura- 
geons as Paul was, he took new courage when he 
had the greeting of these brethren from Rome, 
whose names are unknown to us. 
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Hews of the Werk. 


WASHINGTON. 

THe Treasury Department has issued a full 
tabulated statement of assets and liabilities. 
It has on hand gold coin and bullion to the 
amount of $241,440,796.37, against which $115,- 
647,540 of certificates are outstanding, leaving a 
gold balance of $125,793,256.37. The silver 
dollars and bullion amount to $160,585,975.52 ; 
silver certificates, $112,500,226 ; silver balance, 
$48,085,749.52. The Treasury holds $46,683, 288.39) 
against which are certificates amounting to 
$26,210,000, leaving a balance of $20,473,288.39 ; 
and it has in national bank notes $2,136,008.20, 
and deposits in national bank depositories $12,- 
809,219.24. Thus far the account stands: Assets, 
$463,655,287.72; liabilities, $254,357,766. To 
the former are added fractional currency re- 
deemed, interest and coupons paid, bank notes 
in process of redemption, andfractional silver and 
minor coin, raising the total to $500,395,362.52. 
To ‘the latter are added items of interest due 
and unpaid, %6,792,399.80, the $100,000,000 
reserve for United States notes, funds for the 
redemption of bank notes in various forms, #50,- 
630,227.15, and various other specified items, 
aggregating $%34,847,566.07, making the tota; 
liabilities $446,627,959.02, and the actual bal- 
ance $53,767,403.50, including the $31,508,377.74 
fractional and minor coin classified as unavail- 
able. 


.-The Senate adjourned on April 3d, sine die, 
without electing a president pro fem. At the 
time of adjournment, several unimportant nomi- 
nations had not been acted upon, one had been 
rejected, and that of Alexander R. Lawton, to be 
Minister to Russia, was withdrawn by the Presi- 
dent, owing to political disabilities on the part 
of the nominee. The Attorney-General is inves- 
tigating Genera] Lawton’s case, and should his 
opinion be, that the pardon, which General Law- 
ton had from President Johnson, is sufficient, he 
will, no doubt, receive his commission. The 
following additional important nominations 
were confirmed by the Senate: Henry G Pear- 
son, to be Postmaster at New York; William R. 
Roberts, of New York, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Chili; Charles W. 
Buck, of Kentucky, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Peru. The appoint- 
ments of note during the extra session were 
distributed over the country as follows: the 
West, 11; New England, 5; New York, 6; the 
Middle States, 5; and the South, 19. 


....Commissioner Sparks, of the Land Office, 
in explanation of the order recently issued by 
him suspending actioa upon pre-emption timber 
culture and desert land entries, in a number of 
the Western States and territories, said that the 
department had reason to believe that a great 
number of fraudulent entries Dad been made, 
and he wished to investigate the matter thor- 
oughly, The suspensory order applies particu- 
larly to the sections of the country covered by 
the vast cattle ranches, as the Commissioner sus- 
pects that these ranches have been greatly ex- 
tended through fraudulent entries of the public 
lands. The order does not apply to the local Land 
Offices, and they wiil continue, as heretofore, to 
receive filings ; but, when the case comes to the 
Department for final proof and issue of patent, 
they will be held for investigation, care being 
taken that no legally acquired rights of settlers 
are jeopardized. 


..Secretary Manning has received iour re- 
ports on the subject of the New York Barge 
Office, signed by Collector Robertson, Naval 
Officer Graham ard others. None of them con- 
demn the management of the office. 


. Secretary Whitney will appoint this week 
a board consisting of two Naval officers and one 
civilian, to test the ‘‘ Dolphin” in another trial 
trip. The board has not yet been decided upon. 


-...-Eugene Higgins, to whose appointment 
many objections were made by the Civil Service 
reformers, has been formally appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and sworn into office. 


DOMESTIC. 

...A telegram received in Montreal says that 
all the Sioux Indians in the Northwest have risen 
and the settlers are fleeing for their lives. The 
troubles are said to be fast increasing and 
spreading over a greatly enlarged area. A pro- 
visional government has been formed, with Riel 
as President, and Alexander Fisher as his lieu- 
tenant. Riel’s belief has been that the police 
would come in small bodies, and he could cap- 
ture them and secure their arms. The rebels 
are not thoroughly armed, many having shot- 
guns, and the supply of ammunition is poor. The 
forces number about 500, mostly divided into 
companies of ten men. About one-half of the 
fighting men are half-breeds. Teton Sioux, 
thirty in number, have joined the rebels. The 
Sioux at Prince Albert, as proof of loyalty, have 
given arms to the whites. It is believed the 
Blackfeet will not give trouble. Colonel Mac- 
Donald, agent of twenty-three reservations in the 
vicinity, says the Crees in the Qu’Appelle Valley’ 
need not be feared, and certainly would not give 





trouble until the grass grows green, as their 
ponies could not live now. The first detach- 
ment of eastern troops arrived at Winnipeg on 
the 5th. There is now an army of 5,000 men in 
the Province. Colonel Irvine telegraphs from 
Prince Albert that the Teton Sioux Indians sur- 
round the barracks where the settlers, with their 
wives and children and a few soldiers are con- 
fined. Supplies in the barracks are known 
to have run short, and it is feared the settlers 
cannot hold out, Reports from the officers of 
the Government at Battleford indicate that a 
massacre of settlers through the unprotected 
sections of the country is going on, and that 
many tribes are rising which have been thought 
friendly heretofore, 


.-The Minister of Costa Rica at Washing- 
ton has received a cable dispatch from the Presi- 
dent of San Salvador, saying that General Bar- 
trios was killed at the battle of Chalchuapa on the 
San Salvador frontier, and his troops defeated. 
Hostilities between Guatemala and the allied 
republics have been suspended, and an armis- 
tice for one month is announced, The Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Guatemala has annulled the 
decree promulgated by President Barrios on 
February 28th, in which a union of the Central 
American republics was proclaimed and Barrios 
was announced as Dictator and Supreme Military 
Chieftain of all Central America. The gold- 
hilted sword of President Barrios was found 
on the battle-field of Chalchuapa, broken. 
The insurgents under General Preston have 
burned Aspinwall. In compliance with the 
terms of the treaty, which stipulates that the 
United States shall keep the passage open across 
the Isthmus, and for the protection of American 
citizens and property there, the Secretary of the 
Navy ordered out the marines on the 1st, Three 
hundred and fifty men and officers left the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard in the ** City of Para” on 
Friday for Panama, Of the precise strength of 
the insurrectionary movement there, it is diffi- 
cult to judge. The concentration of war vessels 
at the Isthmus is not wholly due to this ; but the 
war begun by Barrios is also kept in view. The 
vessels now concentrating at Aspinwall, or 
already there, are the flagship ‘‘ Tennessee,” first 
rate, 22 guns; the “‘ Powhatan,” second rate, 14 
guns; the third rate, ‘ Alliance,” 6 guns; ‘* Ga- 
lena,” 8 guns; ‘‘Swatara,” 8 gung; ‘ Yantic,” 
4 guns, and the ‘‘ Dispatch,” fourth rate, which 
is to join the squadron as soon as possible. 


....Reports received from fifty of the one 
hundred ranges on the Cherokee Strip, the great 
cattle belt of the West, show that the results of the 
severe storms of the Winter have not been so dis- 
astrous as were anticipated. The pilgrim cattle 
suffered severely, and a loss of twenty per cent, 
before Spring opens will not surprise any one; 
but to date the loss is far below that, except in 
one or two scattered and extreme cases, where 
the loss will reach twenty per cent. The poorest 
and weakest of these cattle are now dead, and 
those that have weathered the storms thus far 
will about all pull through. Less than twelve 
per cent. of through cattle have died thus far. 
With the wintered cattle it has not been so seri- 
ous, the death rate among them being below 
three per cent. 


.-On Wednesday, the 2d iast, General Grant 
was reported dying. His family was called to 
him in the night, and he spoke a few words to 
them from his chair, On Thurslay morning 
he rallied, and under the influence of anodyne 
was able to sleep. On Sunday morning, when 
General Badeau read the bulletin to him, in 
which he wished it stated that he was much 
touched and very grateful for the prayerful sym- 
pathy and interest manifested for him by his 
friends and by those who heretofore have not 
been regarded as such, he smiled in spproval. 
General Baideau said: “It is a good Easter Sun- 
day blessing, General.” 





FOREIGN. 


..Gen, Graham occupied with bis forces all 
the hights above Tamai, on April 8d. During 
the night the rebels fired into the zereba, and 
some of their shots took effect, One soldier was 
killed outright, and two others were wounded, 
Early in the day General Graham advanced 
toward Tamai. He had not proceeded far be- 
fore he found the enemy strongly entrenched 
just beyond the village. General Graham im- 
mediately attacked the Arab position. The 
evemy fioally retreated in the direction of 
Tamapieb. The British then burned Tamai. 
General Graham lost one man killed, and twelve 
men wounded, in the fight. The British found 
the water at Tamai bad in quality, and 
insufficient in quantity, and, after setting 
fire to the village, returned to the zereba, 
tcom which they set out in the morning. 
No attempt will be made to pursue Osman 
Digma. Arab deserters report that Osman 
Digma has only 150 followers at Ekrotat. They 
assert that if General Graham will offer a suffi- 
cient reward the Sheikbhs are ready to deliver 
Osman Vigma a prisoner, The grand Scherif 
of Mecca, has issued « proclamation declaring’El 
Mahdi an outlaw, and notifying all true Moham- 
medans that the English have the right to treat 
him as a common murderer. The proclamation 





goes on to declare that El Mahdi has massacred 
hundreds of true believers, and caused the mur- 
der of General Gordon, for whom prayers had 
been offered up at Mecca, as a friend of 
Mohammedans. Deserters from the rebel army 
at Khartim report that there has been heavy 
fighting between the Mahdi and a portion of 
his army which wishes to have the campaign 
concluded. The Mahdi was severely handled, 
and had to retreat. 


-.-.-The Ameer of Afghanistan has arrived at 
Rawal-Pindi to confer with Lord Dnfferin. 
Lord Dufferin reports that on the part of Great 
Britain it has been agreed that the English shall 
construct a railway from Bolan to Candahar 
and a military road from Candahar to Herat, 
and, in addition to all this, link the line of fort- 
resses between Bulkh, Herat, and Candahar 
together by a telegraph system, At a Cabinet 
council on the 4th, this agreement was approved. 
Abdurrahman’s expression of a desire to visit 
England having been reported by Lord Dufferin 
to the home Government, the Viceroy has been 
instructed to invite the Ameer to come to Lon- 


don as a guest of the Crown, The English Em- 
bassy at Teheran, Persia, near the lo- 
cality of the threatened conflict, reports 


that large masses of Russian troops continue to 
pass through Tiflis southward, The English 
Consul at BatOm makesa similar report. The 
reports from both sources are to the effect that 
these large bodies of troops are supposed to be 
on their way to Merv or Meshed, The British 
Government has also received trustworthy in- 
formation to the effect that there has been, re- 
cently, an immense increase in the number of 
Russian troops in Turkestan. These latter ad- 
vices estimate the number of Russian soldiers 
already stationed in a line between Baku and 
Sarakhs, as at least 65,000. The Russian re- 
sponse to England’s proposals concerning the 
Afghan boundary, cannot be deemed more than 
a provisional acceptance. Russia will consent 
to limit the discussion to a zone containing all 
the points admitted by England to be debatable, 
provided this zone is so extended as to include 
all the territory which Russia desires to make 
debatable. 


..The frenzy of the Parisians over the 
Langsoa disaster was rekindled on the 5th, by 
an official notice from the War Office, which ad- 
mitted that General Negrier and Colonel Her- 
binger, in their hurried retreat from Langsoa, 
were compelled to abandon their guns and 
money chests. Both artillery and treasure fell 
into the hands of the Chinese. It only needed 
this confirmation of General Negrier’s crushing 
defeat to intensify the feeling of rage against 
ex-Premier Ferry. A crowd assembled on the 
streets leading to M. Ferry’s residence, and 
started to attack it. Fortunately, the police got 
timely notice of the emeute, and when the riot- 
ers arrived they found the house strongly 
guarded on all sides, The mob sullenly retired. 


..The Prince and Princess of Wales will 
land in Ireland on the 8th. Several meetings 
were held in Ireland on the 5th, to protest 
against loyal addresses being made to the Prince 
of Wales during his approaching visit to Ire- 
land. Several inflammatory speeches were 
made ; but the attendance at the meetings was 
small and mostly composed of fanatical Nation- 
alists. The tradesmen held aloof entirely, and 
the action of the municipal corporations is not 
likely to be much influenced by the meetings. 


....M, de Freycinet, Deves, and Constans hay- 
ing failed to form a Cabinet, President Grévy 
has requested M. Henri Brisson to do so, The 
new loan required by the French Government, 
amounting to $100,000,000, will be issued in 
three per cent, rentes. Financial houses are 
ready to take the loan on easy terms. The busi- 
ness on the Paris Bourse shows the existence of 
a strong reserve of investing power still un- 
touched within the country. 


..+-The Chinese Legation at London has for- 
warded to the Chinese agent at Paris renewed 
peace proposals, the bases of which are that the 
blockade of Petchili and Formosa shall be im- 
mediately raised, that Tonquin shall be ceded to 
China, and that no indemnity shall be exacted 
by France. 


.-General Briere de l'Isle, with reinforce- 
ments, has arrived at Chu. The Chinese failed 
to follow up their successes, and have withdrawn 
from Kep, retiring on Langsoa, 
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THE PRESIDENT AND MR, PEAR. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND deserves the thanks 
of the whole country. He has listened to 
the demands of the business interests af- 
fected by the New York Post. Office, and 
reappointed Postmaster Pearson. In doing 
this he has disappointed the politicians and 
office-seekers, but he has gratified those 
who believe that the Government’s business 
ought to be conducted on business princi- 
ples, and that party considerations should 
be subordinate to the needs of the public 
service. The Presidentis, of course, a par- 
tisan. He is a Democrat, elected chiefly 
by Democratic votes, and his adminis- 
tration will naturally be conducted ac- 
cording to the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The party pressure for 
the appointment of a party man to 
so important an office as that of Post- 
master of New York must, therefore, have 
been very strong. Political considerations 
could not fail to weigh heavily. A party 
man in charge would have places for hun- 
dreds of influential party workers, and the 
office could thus be made a powerful party 
engine. All these suggestions President 
Cleveland had to overcome in deciding 
to retain an unpartisan but efficient Post- 
master. He knew that Mr. Pearson would 
not conduct the office in the interest of the 
Democratic Party. He would not question 
his subordinates and clerks as to their party 
affiliations. He would not select efficient 





political managers for important positions, 
nor appoint clerks and carriers from their 
lists. He would simply employ honest, 
capable men, without inquiring whether 
they were active in party movements or 
not, just as he had been doing. The Presi- 
dent knew all this, and yet he reappointed 
Mr. Pearson. 

In this act Mr. Cleveland has made good 
his promise as a candidate to study the 
public interests, and has given another 
pledge of his sincerity in promoting Civil 
Service Reform. After having given a pa- 
tient personal examination to the charges 
against Mr. Pearson, and the reply thereto, 
and satisfied himself that there was no one 
so well qualified to be Postmaster of New 
York as that gentleman, he decided to 
send his name to the Senate; and we are to 
have the same efficient postal service as in 
the past. Though we are in opposition to 
Mr. Cleveland politically, we most heartily 
thank him for this appointment. He has 
not only granted the request of the 
business community most concerned, he 
has rewarded faithful service, struck a 
powerful blow at the spoils system, dis- 
couraged politicians, and given new cour- 
age and new hope to those citizens who 
esteem party bonds more lightly than the 
public good. The force of this victory, in 
advancing, confirming and strengthening 
the public sentiment on this vital national 
question, can hardly be over-estimated. We 
observe with peculiar satisfaction the ex. 
pressions of loyalty to the President from 
the press of his own party. It indicates 
that a new and more wholesome influence 
is operating in the Democratic Party, and 
that its nobler elements are gaining 
the ascendency. The Democracy of the 
past would have regarded such an appoint- 
ment as high treason from a party point of 
view, just as the machine Republicans 
sneered at President Hayes for his fine- 
spun, impracticable notions about the pub- 
lic service. - With both parties committed 
to this sound principle of government ad- 
ministration, we should feel that American 
politics had been lifted to a higher plane, 
and that one, at ‘east, of the perils threaten- 
ing our Republic had beenremoved. This, 
however, is a consummation which is yet 
in the future; how far in the future no one 
can tell. Many «a battle is yet to be 
fought; but we imagine that if both polit- 
ical parties were to hold national conven- 
tions this year they would make their 
platforms clearer and sounder than they 
did last year. Let us take what advantage 
we can from the advance of public senti- 
ment. 

We are glad of the general and hearty 
approval of the renomination of Mr. Pear- 
son expressed by men of both parties. We 
do not feel that we are recreant to our Re- 
publican ideas and preferences in applaud- 
ing President Cleveland. It is the very 
essence of true Republicanism to make the 
public good the supreme object, and, so 
far as he shall serve that end, he will have 
our support. A Republican in the Presi- 
dential chair could have made no wiser, 
fitter nomination. 


-_— 
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PRECIOUS PROMISES, 


Amone@ the precious things which Peter 
speaks of in his epistles are the ‘‘ exceed- 
ing great and precious promises,” by 
which, he says, ‘‘we are made partakers of 
the divine nature.” By this be means that 
it is through the promises we are brought 
into saved relations with God, both as to 
our forgiveness and our regeneration. It is 
of the first importance, therefore, that we 
get a correct understanding of the nature 
of these promises, as well us a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the promises themselves. 
The value of a promise depends first of 
all upon the promiser. If the promiser 
be at once able and faithful, then the 
promise is always worth to us all that 
it stands for. A promise may be good, and 
at the same time may stand for something 
that is of little value. But these promises 
are exceeding great and precious, for the 
double reason that they stand for great 
things, and that they are sure. Nothing 
can be’a greater hope to a sinner than that 
he shall be made a partaker of the divine 
nature. Beyond this.it is not possible for 
us to conceal anything that can be done for 
us. 








It is said that there are more than ten 
thousand promises in the Bible. Some are 
tothe Jews, some are to the Gentiles, some 
are to sinners, and some are to the children 
of God. They cover every conceivable 
need and emergency of life, both for time 
and for eternity. Evidently, however, 
Peter had in his mind some special and all- 
embracing promises, which he denominated 
precious” and ‘ exceeding great.” We 
take it that he refers to one great promise, 
which is repeated many times over through- 
out the Scriptures, both by way of reaf- 
firmation and enlargement. This is the 
promise of life and salvation, by which we 
are delivered from Satan and the power of 
sin, and made children and heirs of God, 
together with Jesus Christ, his well be- 
loved Son, in whom all the promises are 
made, and who is, as he sits at the right 
hand of God in his glory, the first fruits 
from among the dead, and the _ first 
born among the many brethren. Let us 
endeavor to trace this great promise and 
see how it is multiplied and enlarged. 

The first promise in the Bible is the one 
given to Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden, after the Lord had sought them out 
from their hiding place, whither they had 
fled, in their guilty fear, from his face. 
Strangely enough it was spoken to Satan, 
though it was intended for the sinful pair; 
for it contained both the promise of life 
to them, and was the prelude to the destruc- 
tion and doom ofSatan. ‘‘It” (the seed of 
the woman) “shall bruise thy head.” In 
this declaration we have the key to all the 
promises. It is well called the “first gos- 
pel.” The promise was of One who should 
come into the world, born of a woman, 
who should bruise the head of the great 
enemy of man, and deliver us out of bis 
hand not only by a rescue but by the over- 
throw of him who introduced sin into this 
world. Our first parents took comfort in 
that promise, and looked for the coming 
One. He did not come in their day; but 
God gave them, in the sacrifice introduced 
there and then, from which he made a 
covering for their nakedness, a typical 
pledge. Many years after, that promise 
was renewed to Abraham in the promise 
of a supernatural son, in whom he and all 
his seed were to be blessed; yea, more; in 
whom all the nations of the earth were to 
share. As the ages went on that promise 
of a coming One in and through whom 
the blessing was to be fulfilled, grew into 
brighter and brighter outline before the 
expectant hope of them who looked for 
him. The promise of the seed was renewed 
in Isaac, and further ratified to David. 
Isaiah still saw him in the distance and 
named him the ‘* Wonderful, the Coun- 
selor, the Mighty God and Prince of 
Peace.” At last he appeared in Jezus Christ, 
in ‘‘ whom all the promises are yea and 
amen.” 

That Jesus was that promised seed, and 
the substance of all that was promised 
through it, there can be no doubt. Paul 
tells us that it is Christ who ‘hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, that 
the blessing of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ For he 
said not, And to seeds, as of many; but as 
of one, and to thy seed, which is Christ.” 
On the eve of his birth into the world, it 
was the father of John the Baptist who 
broke forth into prophetic song: ‘ Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel, who hath visited 
and redeemed his people, and hath raised 
up a horn of salvation for us, to perform 
the mercy promised to our fathers, the oath 
which he sware to our father Abraham, to 
give knowledge of salvation unto his people 
by the remission of their sins.” A little 
later, when Jesus was born, the angel said 
to the shepherds: ‘‘ Behold, I bring you 
glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day, 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” The writer of the epistle 
to the Hebrews shows him to be the prom- 
ised seed, when he declared of him that, 
‘*He took part of flesh und blood, that 
through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is the Devil, 
and deliver them who through fear of death 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 
This is further confirmed when the same 
writer connects the promise made to Abra- 
ham with Jesus, in whom he says we have 
‘*an anchor to our souls sure and steadfast, 





and which hath entered in that within the 
veil.” 

Having thus identified the promise of life 
and salvation given to Adam in the garden, 
reaffirmed to Abraham and David, with 
Jesus, we know now where to look for the 
promises, ‘‘ exceeding great and precious,” 
by which we are to be made partakers of 
the divine nature. 

God deals with us for our salvation 
through and in his Son Jesus Christ. He 
has given us exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises. He has fulfilled them 
first in Christ, and now bids us carry these 
his promises of life and salvation to him for 
fulfillment in and to ourselves. As we 
would not carry a check for a sum 
of money which was to cover our need un- 
used in our pocket, but to the bank for pay- 
ment, so these promises are not simply to 
be taken hold of and Jaid up in our minds, 
or hearts, but taken to him in whom “ all 
fullness dwells,” for their fulfillment. As 
an unused check is worthless, so are the 
‘*exceeding great and preciotis promises” 
of God worthless unless they are presented 
to him who is “‘ full cf grace and truth” for 
their redemption. Moreover, these promises 
are given to men as sinners, and not at all 
because they are worthy. Therefore, any 
sinner is welcome to them; for they are the 
expression of ‘‘ the kindness and mercy of 
our God” to us. And again, asa check is 
paid, not because of anything in the man, 
good or bad, who presents it to the bank on 
which it is drawn, so are these promises of 
God redeemed and fulfilled by Jesus Christ 
our Lord, not because of anything either 
good or badin us. We are not to hesi- 
tate to use them because we are guilty sin- 
ners, nor are we to use them with assur- 
ance or confidence hecause we are right- 
cous in any degree in ourselves. They 
were for the sinful woman of Samaria as 
well as for Nicodemus, the conscientious 
ruler of the Jews, or Joseph, the honor- 
able counselor of Arimathea. These prom- 
ises are all confirmed with the ‘‘ oath” of 
God, and have all been certified by the pre- 
cious blood of Christ. Let us, therefore, 
honor both God and his Son Jesus Christ, 
by both taking and freely using these 
promises. They are exceeding great and 
precious, because of what they promise, 
because of their certainty of fulfillment to 
them who claim them, and because of the 
love and grace,of God and Christ in mak- 
ing them possible of fulfillment by his suf- 
fering and death. 


CONGRESS AND POLYGAMY. 


Coneress, by the eighth section of the 
act of March 22d, 1882, known as the 
Edmunds law, disfranchised all polyg- 
amists in the territories of the United States, 
and declared all such persons ineligible to 
election or appointment to any office of 
public trust, honor, or emolument, in any 
territory or place under the exclusive 
authority of the United States. The ninth 
section of the same act declared all the 
registration and election offices in the 
Territory of Utah to be vacant, and pro- 
vided for a commission consisting of five 
persons, to be appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
whose duty it should be to attend to all 
matters relating to the registration of voters, 
the conduct of elections, the canvass and 
return of the votes, and the issue of certifi- 
cates or other evidence of election in the 
territory. The regulations of this section 
were to continue in operation until some 
other provision should be made by the 
legislative assembly of Utah in accordance 
with the laws of the United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a recent opinion, considers the election 
provisions of the Edmunds law. Mr. 
Justice Matthews, in stating this opinion, 
said: 

‘Counsel for the appellants in argument 
seemed to question the constitutional power of 
Congress to pass the act of March 22d, 1882, so 
far asit abridges the rights of electors in the 
territory, under previous laws.” 


As to this point he remarked : 








‘“*In ordaining a government for the territories, 
and the people who inhabit them, all the discre- 
tion which belongs to legislative power iy vested 
in Congress, and that extends beyond any contro- 
versy to determining by law, from time to time, 
the form of the local government in a particu- 
lar territory and the qualifications of those who 
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shall administer it. It rests with Congress to 
say whether, in given case, any of the people 
resident in the territory shall participate in the 
election of its officers, or the making of its laws ; 
and, therefore, it may take from them any right 
of suffrage it may have previously conferred, or 
at any time modify or abridge it as it may deem 
expedient. . + - The personal and civil rights 
of the inhabitants of the territories are secured 
to them, and to all other citizens, by the principles 
of copstitutional liberty which restrain all the 
agencies of government, state and national, 
Their political rights are franchises which they 
hold as privileges in the legislative discretion of 
the Congress of the United States.” 

This exposition of the power of Congress 
in respect to the territories of the United 
States, though by no means new, settles 
the question, beyond controversy, that this 
power extends to the absolute control of the 
political rights of all persons who inhabit 
these territories, and that the extent and 
manner of its exercise belong to the dis- 
cretion of Congress. These rights are sim- 
ply franchises derived from the legislation 
of Congress, and subject to any withdrawal 
or modification which it may see fit to 
adopt. Congress has usually made the 
people of the territories of the United States 
largely self-governing communities; and 
this is undoubtedly wise as a general rule. 
But when an exceptional case arises, like 
that of Utah in reference to polygamy, in 
which local self-government becomes prac- 
tical hostility to the laws of the general 
Government, and to t he established idea of 
the family as held by the American people, 
then the reason for such a government dis- 
appears, and the occasion exists for Con- 
gress to exercise powers which belong to it, 
but which it does not usually exercise. 

It is, perhaps, true that the Edmunds 
law, with its provisions in regard to the 
registration of voters, the election of local 
officers, and its total disfranchisement of 
all persons who are polygamists in prac- 
tice, and their disqualification to hold any 
office in the Territory of Utah, and also its 
provisions in respect to the trial of all per- 
sons charged with the crime of polygamy, 
may, if vigorously executed, put an end to 
polygamy in that territory within a reason- 
able time. Such, undoubtedly, was the 
design and expectation of Congress in en- 
acting the law. The law is manifestly sup- 
pressive in its purpose and character, and, 
taken asa whole, is, in this respect, far more 
stringent than the act of 1862. It serves a 
fair notice upon the leaders of Mormonism 
that the people and the Government of the 
United States are in earnest on this subject, 
and do not mean indefinitely to tolerate 
polygamy in the territories of the United 
States under tbe disguise of a religious 
creed. . 

If these leaders, under the pressure made 
by this law, shall come to the conclusion 
to yield to the inevitable, and shall, as the 
result, abandon the polygamous element of 
their religious system, then all controversy 
between them and the Government will be 
ended. The Government has nothing to 
do with Mormonism simply as a religious 
creed, any more than with any other form 
of religious faith. It is only when the 
Mormon creed comes in conflict with the 
law of the land, by criminal immorality in 
action, that the Government has any occa. 
sion for dealing with the subject; and even 
then the dealing is confined wholly to the 
action, with no repressive measures aimed 
at the creed. 

If, on the other hand, the Edmunds 
law, after being sufficiently tried, shall 
prove a failure to attain the end designed 
and sought, then, according to the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, there will be no lack of 
power in Congress to proceed further, and 
abandon the theory of self-government al- 
together in Utah, and govern that territory 
exclusively by agencies supplied by the 
general Government, and through these 
agencies put into force the law against 
polygamy with the most rigid severity. 
Congress has ample power to do all this, 
and the only question is, whether the time 
has come for the exercise of this power. 
Ex-President Arthur recommended this 
course to Congress in his last message; and 
we are by no means certain that he was not 
right. We are, however, entirely certain 
that the course will be right, if the law, in 
its present state, shall be found inadequate 
to the end. The end must be attatned at 
all hazards, Polygamy must be put down 





in the territories of the United States, cost 
what it may; and for this purpose we must 
have law enough to do the work. To tam- 
per any longer with this great evil would 
be an unpardonable mistake. 


——_— 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH AND THE NEGRO. 


A pisoussion has been going on in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church for some 
weeks which, exceedingly interesting now, 
will, in the course of half a century be 
very curious as matter of history. Seldom 
is more frankness of confession and of 
opinion exhibited than is displayed in the 
articles on the work of that denomination 
among the colored people. The subject 
was taken up by the Rev. R. C. Reed, in 
the Southern Presbyterian Review for Jan- 
uary, and his statements and conclusions 
have drawn out a very full expression of 
views. There seems to be no disposition 
to deny that Mr. Reed’s article sets forth 
truly the extent of the Church’s work for 
the Negro, as summed up in the sentence: 
**We have only eight churches to show as 
the unmistakable fruit of work done for 
the” Freedman; nor is his further state- 
ment that ‘‘from year to year the history 
of the work shows that our progress is 
with diminishing speed” at all questioned. 
In the past seven years the total of con- 
tributions for this purpose is only $2,013.78. 
These facts are a confession of failure, and 
it becomes a matter of greut interest to 
know why the Church has failed in duty 
toward a large and ignorant population at 
its doors. 

One of the chief of the reasons given ap- 
pears to be that the Northern Church ex- 
cited a prejudice in the Negro mind against 
the Southern Church, and destroyed its in- 
fluence. Another reason given is that the 
Church’s resources have been in a crippled 
condition. Dr. Dabney puts special em- 
phasis on the first reason. Northern Chris- 
tians, he says, ‘‘have everywhere pro- 
claimed that the Bible teaches the abolition 
dogma, and advised them (the Negroes] 
not to listen to any Bible which does not. 
But we know that our Bible condemns the 
abolition dogma.” Dr. Dabney still has 
his slavery Bible. He will never have any 
other. He will take it with him when he is 
gathered unto his fathers. ‘* We cannot, 
we dare not,” he continues, ‘falsify God’s 
truth, even for the amiable purpose of get- 
ting access to the Negro minds.” Until, 
therefore, the colored man is willing to 
acknowledge that he ought not to be free, 
that he ought still to be held as a chattel, 
he is not likely to hear any Gospel. from Dr. 
Dabney. But the old, unreconstructed 
teacher of Turrettin speaks only for him- 
self. The Rev. Thomas Clagett, of Alabama, 
urgently appeals to his Church to do more 
for the evangelization of the Negro, and 
the Rev. R. C. Reed, the writer of the 
Review article, advises co operation with 
the Northern Church. 

Mr. Reed argues that the Northern 
Church has good schools, much better than 
Tuskaloosa Institute, that it could license 
colored men without violating its constitu- 
tion, that it has more influence over the 
Negro, and that such co-operation would 
result in unity and economy in the work. 
The Rev. E. C. Gordon thinks direct efforts 
at evangelization should cease; but he would 
have the Church help the Northern schools 
and establish new ones in sections where 
they are needed. His reasons for advising 
that evangelization cease, as given in The 
Vhristian Observer, are as follows: 








“The attitude of our people towards the 
Negra,is unquestionably as you state it, even if 
we object to the more vigorous language of Mr. 
Reed. We say to him (whether rightly or wrong- 
ly, I do not stop now to inquire), stand apart. 
You shall not intermingle socially with us. Be 
what you may, do what you can, rise as high as 
you please, we will not eat with you, work with 
you, learn with you, marry with you. You are 
black, we are white. There is no Christian 
amoug us who does not desire to see the Negro 
elevated, financially, morally, religiously. There 
are few, if any, among us, who cesire to mingle 
socially with him. 

* But this is not all. Notwithstanding the 
decision of the Park case, we, as a Church, have 
no desire to meet the Negro on terms of ecclesi- 
astical equality. This may be very wicked iy us, 
and the statement may draw out sarcasiy of 
The Interior and other journals that act after ite 
kind ; but it is true, We say that Negro minis- 





ters must be pastors only of Negro churches, 
and that Negro elders must rule only in Negro 
churches, We must worship in separate build- 
ings. This bare statement of the case, put it as 
mildly as you please, suffices to show that the 
Southern Presbyterian Church is not in a con- 
dition successfully to preach the Gespel to the 
Negro. Our attitude may be very unchristian, 
It does not affect the argument. Our attitude 
may be a proper one—one which the Master ap- 
proves. It does not affect the argument.” 

The particular merit of this expression is 
its frankness. We cannot feel much ad- 
miration for a Church so narrow as to ex- 
clude a whole race from its privileges—a 
race not far off, but thronging its field, a 
race sorely in need of help. But there is 
hope for it when it so unequivocally ac- 
knowledges its shortcomings, and does not 
claim that they are part of its Gospel. Mr. 
Gordon understands, evidently, that it is 
the present attitude of the Church which 
makes its efforts among the colored people 
a failure. It does little, it can hope to do 
little, until it can approach him in a differ- 
ent way. 

As to whether the Church ought to 
change its attitude now Mr. Gordon refuses 
to express an opinion; but he is certain 
that it will not be changed suddenly or 
soon : ; 

“For present purposes it is sufficient to know 
that, whatever may be the ‘rights’ of the case, 
the attitude of our people will not and cannot 
be changed suddenly or soon, The wits may 
ridicule, the fanatics may rave, the sentimental- 
ist may weep, and the pietist may pray, but the 
truth is as I state it. The sentiments of a whole 
race of people, the outcome of a training that 
has run through centuries, are not to be either 
laughed away or argued away. Time is needed, 
a thousand influences, political, religious, social, 
must be brought to bear upon them.” 

These influences will be steadily exerted, 
and the active co-operation with the North- 
ern Church, which Mr. Gordon earnestly 
pleads for—the raising of funds for Negro 
education—would soften the prejudices and 
enlarge the Christian sympathy of these 
Southern Presbyterians, and make plain to 
them the wrong of trying to keep the 
Negro down, to quote from Mr. Gordon, in 
order to keep him separate. The Negro 
cannot be kept down if there is a spark of 
manhood in him. No Church which has 
the Gospel of Christ ought to try to keep 
him down. 


_ 


“COMMON NUISANCES,” 


Dram-snops are defined by the new legis- 
lation of Kansas as ‘‘ common nuisances.” 
The designation seems peculiarly appropri- 
ate, If the term ‘‘u.uisance” may be regarded 
as retaining the signification of the French 
nuire, hurt, together with its ordinary sense 
of ‘ offensive,” ‘‘ annoying,” it is certainly 
fairly applicable to saloons; and that these 
nuisances are common—common as sin 
and as hateful—no human being needs to be 
told. It is generally conceded that the 
liquor busiuess is hurtful in a physical, 
moral, social, and industrial sense, that it 
is offensive to right-thinking and right-act- 
ing citizens, and that it isthe chief annoy- 
ance, and the chief source of annoyance of 
our fifty millions of population. But the 
law in most of our states does not pro- 
nounce this judgment upon it. It treats it 
as though the people did not consider it a 
nuisance. It protects society against com- 
mon nuisances, because the principle of 
common law and the common good require 
it; but it, at most, presumes to regulate, 
not suppress, the common nuisance of the 
dram-shop. The problem, then, is to have 
the drinking-place recognized by law as a 
‘‘common nuisance.” The legislation of 
Kansas does this, and thus places liquor- 
selling at great moral and legal disadvan- 
tage. It throws the whole weight of law 
against the demoralizing business, indicat- 
ing that it is to be dealt with as any other 
public nuisance. The shield of law is no 
longer thrown around it. It not only 
ceases to be lawful, it becomes an of- 
fense against society. It becomes an out- 
law, soto speak. When legislators shall 
compel the courts to regard it in this char- 
acter, the way of the saloon keeper will be 
a hard one. 

The Kansas law is summarized as follows 
by one of the daily papers: 

“ Jt licenses drug stores, under very close re- 
strictions, and makes all other places where 
hquor is sold common nuisances, to be abated 











forthwith. The druggists are licensed by the 
probate judges on a petition signed by twelve 
freeholders and voters, and the judges may re- 
voke a license at discretion. Druggists can only 
sell on a physician’s prescription. A physician 
who gives a prescription contrary to the spirit 
of the law is subject to a fine of from $100 to 
$500, anda prescription is only good for one sale, 
The druggist is to keep records of all sales, with 
particulars, open to the inspection of the public, 
and to be filed in the probate office every month, 
with a statement that this is all the liquor he has 
sold during the month. The husband, wife, 
guardian, or ‘any relative’ of any person can 
make it unlawful for any druggist to sell liquor 
to such person, by filing a statement with the 
druggist that such person uses intoxicating 
liquor as a beverage, When a liquor prosecution 
reaches a court, citizens are allowed to hire an 
attorney to assist the county prosecutor, and the 
case cannot be dismissed against the protest of 
such assistant prosecutor, without a hearing be- 
fore the court, where the protestant’s reasons 
may be filed in writing. The penalties fora 
breach of this law are severe, including heavy 
fines, and in some cases imprisonment,” 


The law clearly distinguishes between 
the use of liquor asa beverage and as a 
medicine, and the sale for medicinal pur- 
poses is naturally entrusted to druggists. 
The difficulty, of course, will be to prevent 
evasion of the law by unscrupulous drug- 
gists, who have many opportunities to min- 
ister to the drink appetite. The Kansas 
law, however, seems to throw all possible 
‘safeguards around this concession; and it 
will be possible to limit abuses of it, if 
not to prevent them altogether. A drug- 
gist cannot violate it without making a 
rascal of himself; but there are many men, 
unfortunately, who will, on behalf of the 
whisky business, make themselves rascals. 
We shall watch the operation of this law 
with solicitude. The people of Kansas 
have declared saloons to be ‘‘ common 
nuisances,” Let us see if they will abate 
those nuisances. 


Cilitorial Motes. 


GENERAL GRANT’s condition remains substan- 
tially unaltered, except for the gradual but sure 
progress of the disease, On Thursday last, 
many reports were afloat in usually well in- 
formed circles, that he had breathed his last, 
The timely hypodermic injection of brandy, at 
the critical moment, brought on a reaction, and 
he has since continued in comparative comfort, 
Though brandy was used only twice, and in 
small quantities, it seems to have been sufficient 
in amount to excite the protests of officious re- 
formers, who have not hesitated to obtrude their 
offensive allusions on the afflicted family. The 
wonderful vitality and fortitude General Grant 
has displayed are an unanswerable reply to the 
stories that have been told of his habits, and 
show that the forces of his body as well as of his 
mind have been unbroken and unweakened until 
now, Of the numerous distinguished visitors 
who have called at his house, he has seen but a 
few; but on Sunday he was strong enough to 
review the bulletin the doctor was writing for 
publication, and to add a word of his own to it, 
as a kind of Easter blessing to the people, and in 
recognition of the general interest in his suffer- 
ings, which he is able to understand, and in 
which he hus taken a grateful satisfaction. The 
bulletin to which we refer, after describing his 
condition, closed with the words: “1 desire the 
good-will of all, whether friends or not.” 





‘Tue half-breeds of Northwestern Canada have 
not taken up arms without cause. Their griev- 
ances date back to 1868, when the Hudson’s Bay 
Company sold all its rights and titles in the 
northwestern part of British North America to 
the Dominion of Canada for the sum of threé 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, The in- 
habitants were not consulted in the transaction, 
nor in any wise benefited by it. hey saw, on 
the contrary, that nothing but. difficulty would 
ensue, A Lieutenant-Governor and Council 
were appointed to make and enforce laws for 
them—laws framed, as it seemed to them, to 
override their local institutions and break up 
the old land system, to which they cling to-day, 
of narrow frontages on the rivers and immense 
extensions backward. They rebelled against 
this usurpation of their rights and endeav- 
ored to set up a government for them- 
selves. With Louis Riel at their head, they 
maintained their independence for a time ; but 
in the Spring of 1870, an expedition under Col- 
onel Wolseley, now the world-distinguished 
Lord Wolseley, restored the power of the Do- 
minion Government. The rebellion, however, 
was a success in so far as it checked the attempt 
to cut up into blocks the lands of the settlers in: 
Manitoba, the seat of disturbance, The scene 
has now been sbifted further to the North and 
West ; but the conditions and causes of dissatis - 
faction are the same as they were in Manitoba ir 
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1869. The county has been surveyed, and parceled 
out, apparently in the interest of Eastern specula- 
tors and much the same distress has followed as 
was suffered by the Indians of California, when 
the governmental! control of their county was 
transferred to the United States. Mrs, Jackson 
could, undoubtedly, find material in the Cana- 
dian Northwest for scenes as pathetic as 
any in ‘Ramona.” Kefore the present 
rebellion had actually taken form, 4 
“ Bill of Rights” was issued by the half- 
breeds, in which they demanded “a grant 
of 240 acres to each of the half-breeds of the Sas- 
katchewan territory, and the recognition of the 
right of possession of actual colonists ; that the 
Dominion Government shall make new granta of 
land to the Northwestern colonists, thus placing 
them on a par with those remaining in lower 
Manitoba ; that provisions shall Be made for the 
education of the children of the colonists, and 
also for the support of the Indians of the terri- 
tory.” This demand was not heeded by the Do- 
minion Government, and Louis Riel was, there- 
fore, summoned by the aggrieved half-breeds to 
lead them in rebellion, It is at this point that 
our sympathy for the balf-breeds is diverted. 
Their methods of seeking redress and conducting 
warfare are such that we must side with their 
more civilized opponents when it comes to an 
actual contest by urms. Massacres are feared, 
and are already reported to have occurred ; but 
there have been no engagements worthy the 
name, The skirmishing, however, has resulted 
in favor of the rebels. The troops, sent to put 
down the insurrection, have been delayed in 
their journey, thus giving time for the uprising 
to spread and become more formidable. The 
scare and the reports about ‘ Fenians” from 
the United States hastening in numbers to 
the support of the half-breeds, must be regarded 
as mere sensationalism. In fact, there is, un- 
questionably, a great deal of over-statement in 
all the reports, which: are more than usually con- 
tradictory. When the Dominion troops are once 
in the field, we may expect to see short work 
made of the rebellion. We shall then hope to 
see the conscience of the Government awakened 
is regard to the righte of those who have been 
led to believe that their ouly way out of trouble 
lay through insurrection. 





Frasce has probably safely passed the crisis 
caused by the downfall of the Ferry ministry. 
Rochefort and his socialist following did what 
they could to increase the excitement and in- 
augurate the socialist régime ; but they either did 
not begin soon enough, or they have lost their 
influence with the masses, The Rvyalists also 
r:mained quiet, and the Republic shows every 
sign of increased stability. The difficulty, how- 
ever, of forming a new ministry out of the dis- 
cordant elements of the Republican groups has 
not yet been overcome, M, de Freycinct, the 
ablest statesman in France, perhaps, next to M. 
Ferry, tried it and failed, and M. Brisson took 
it up with better prospects of success, The 
delay is, in one aspect at least, not a misfortune. 
It will give the people time to cool down and for- 
get the smart of the defeat in Tonquin, and the 
Government will be in better frame to listen to 
the peace proposals of China, The latter is 
quite ready to surrender Tonquin and to observe 
the Tientsin Treaty, provided France will evacu- 
ate Formosa and withdraw its demand for in- 
demnity. We hope most sincerely that China 
will be able to obtain these terms. An attack 
on Peking, with the disturbance to commerce 
which such an act involves, would be disastrous 
to China, and China, unfortunately, is in a posi- 
tion, despite its temporary successes in Tonquin, 
where it must be content with the best terms 
the robber will concede, The question of right 
is overborne by the convincing argument of 
might, and China must either now or ultimately 
** stand and deliver.” 





In the excitement attending the insurrection 
in the state of Panama, last week, the ambitious 
designs of General Barrios, of Guatemala, were 
lost sight of and the General was reported dead. 
The Panama uprising is, undoubtedly, part 
and pdrce! of the active insubordination at 
present manifest throughout the length and 
breadth of Central America ; but, so far as the 
United States is concerned, this latest phase of 
the agitation is by far the most serious, Fur, 
by the treaty of 1846, concluded between the 
United States and New Grenada (now the United 
States of Colombia), we are bound to maintain 
the perfect neutrality of the Isthmus of Panama, 
with a view to securing free transit from one 
sea to the other, and to guarantee the right of 
sovereignty and property which Colombia pos- 
sesses over the said territory. It may well 
be doubted if we have lived up to the 
letter of this treaty during the past fortnight, 
though blame for the failing attaches, not so 
much to our Government as to those under its 
direction. So long ago as March 17th, Com- 
mander Kane, of the United States steamship 
“ Galena,” stationed at Aspinwall, or Colon, as 
it is called by the French and Spanish, tele- 
graphed to Secretary Whitney that the rebellion 
that had been brewing in Panama for some 
ti se had broken out in the towns of Aspinwall 





and Panama, the termini of the Panama 
railroad. Commander Kane was at once 
directed to take whatever steps were nec- 
essary for the protection of American citizens 
and their property. How ill these iastructions 
were obeyed may be inferred from the fact that, 
on March 30th, the Pacific Mail steamship 
“ Colon,” which had just arrived at Aspinwall, 
was seized by the rebels, while her officers, the 
United States Consul, and other Americans, were 
thrown into prison, The commander of the 
‘* Galena” now bestirred himself ‘‘ to protect the 
American citizens,” and secured their release 
and restoration to the “Colon”; but only by 
surrendering, as exchange, the fifteen cases of 
arms and the two cases of cartridges that were 
a part of the “‘Colon’s” cargo, And yet it ia said 
that the ‘‘ Galena” could have blown to atoms 
the town of Aspinwall, with Preston and his 
fellow rebels. Any such destructiveness on the 
part of Commander Kane was, however, fore- 
stalled by the rebels themselves; for, on April 
lst, they burned Aspinwall to the ground to 
prevent its falling into their enemies’ hands, 
The previous evening Panama had been captured 
by the rebel general, Aizpura, so that now the 
Isthmus is in the complete possession of the in- 
surrectionists, and the communication from sea 
to sea is cut off. This being the state of affairs 
Secretary Whitney has had no hesitancy in de- 
termining the duty of the United States as a 
party to the treaty of 1846. His vigorous policy 
is most refreshing as contrasted with what we 
must term, until an explanation be made, the 
stupidity and neglect of Commander Kane. 
Rear-Admiral Jouett has been dispatched from 
New Orleans to command the squadron that will 
meet at Aspinwall and consist of the steamships, 
“Tennessee,” ‘*Swatara,” ‘ Alliance,” and 
“Galena.” Also, on Friday last, two hundred 
and fifty marines left the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
for the Isthmus on the Pacific Mail Steamship, 
** City of Para” ; and now it is said that another 
battalion is to follow. With this force, the 
communication now cut off must quickly be 
restored, Panama and the site of Aspinwall re- 
taken, and the power of the rebel Preston 
speedily dissipated. 





THose who have most closely studied the 
Russian policy in Central Asia believe that the 
danger of war in Afghanistan is by no means 
past, Professor Vambéry, the distinguished 
Orientalist and traveler, thinks Russia is deter- 
mined on war, and that war must come sooner 
or later. He evidently does not accept Russia’s 
pacific anawer to the English ultimatum as 
conclusive. If Russia has succeeded in ship- 
ping, without public notice, a considerable 
body of troops across the Caspian Sea, she will 
be ready for war in a few weeks; if not, she will 
be ready as soon as the railroad to Pul-i-Khatun 
is completed. The English Government is act- 
ing with this possibility in view, and has made 
preparations on a large scale. Delay is more 
necessary to Russia than to England. The latter 
is in condition to begin hostilities at once; but 
Russia, according to the best information ob- 
tainable, is lacking in arms and war material. 
She has plenty of men, but poor arsenals and a 
half-filled treasury. If Earl Dufferin judges 
that war is inevitable, he may push matters to 
a crisis, and bring on the conflict at once. 
Russia agrees to Granville’s proposal to confine 
the dispute to a zone including all the debatable 
points, and to be called the zone of survey, as 
delimited by England in the proposal, pro- 
vided the zone be extended southward to the 
foot of the Parapamisan range of mountains, 
This means that Russia will consent to limit 
the discussion to a zone containing all the 
points admitted by England to be debatable, 
provided this zone is so extended as to include 
all the territory which Russia desires to make 
debatable. 





Du. E. pe Pressénsx, who is not only a suc- 
cessful preacher and author, but an influential 
life-senator of France, made a nvtable speech 
in the Senate in the debate on the Budget of 
Public Worship, which is attacked with more 
and more vigor every year. Though a member 
of the Free Church of France, and opposed to 
the principle of state subventions to Churches, 
he will not join in the hue and cry against the 
Catholic religion as a religion. He does not 
favor the process of *‘ starving out,” which 
those inimical to all religion have proposed, in 
order to effect disestablishment. While the 
Concordat remains in force, he believes in 
observing it, and in bringing forward the ques- 
tion of disestablishment on its own merits. He 
thinks the proposal to cut down the already 
miserable stipends of bishops and clergy an act 
of bad faith. ‘whe Senate showed by its recent 
vote that it had no intention of effecting the 
separation of Church and State in a fragmentary 
fashion. It listened with interest to the argu- 
ments advanced by Dr. Pressénse to show that 
disestablishment could not be long delayed, and 
to his emphatic protest against the state irreli- 
gion which the so-called Liberals persistently 
attempt to substitute for the religion of the 
State. On tis latter point, he said: 


* Without mmtruding upon this Chamber philo- 





sophica! and religious controversies with which it is 
not competent te deal, I maintain that, if the avowed 
hostility to religion among us were to become defi- 
nitely identified with the Republic, it would be the 
death knell of that form of government.” 

What France would be if its Democracy should, 
after repudiating external authority, cast away 
the restraints of religion, the condition of Paris 
after Sedan sufficiently indicates. 





Dr. Wituram R, Wiiiiams, who died in this 
city last week, was a noble representative of 
‘old New York.” He had been pastor of the 
Amity Baptist Church for fifty-two years, while 
his father, the Rev. John Williams, was pastor 
of the old Otiver Street Church for a quarter of a 
century before the son was ordained, so that the 
public service of father and son together ran 
through nearly a century of the city’s history. Dr. 
Williams was not only born in this city, but was 
educated here, graduating at Columbia College. 
He had become a member of the bar when he en- 
tered the ministry, and through his long life his 
remarkable abilities were recognized not only by 
scholars and theologians, but also by the ablzst 
civilians, He found pleasure in carrying on the 
legal studies of his earlier life, and jurists 
sought his views on abstruse points. With a 
modesty and diffidence almost painful, he shrank 
from public appearance, and thus his great 
abilities were recognized by comparatively few ; 
but those who had the opportunity of knowing 
him, seemed to find it difficult to express their 
esteem for his great power. Dr. William Adams 
spoke of him as “the ripest scholar of the 
American pulpit,” and by others of hke stand- 
ing, similar expressions were used. The esteem 
in which he was held was shown Ly the presence 
at his funeral of so many ministers of other de- 
nominations than his own; among them Drs, 
Vermilye and Chambers of the Du‘ch Church, 
Drs. Prime and Hall of the Presbyterian, and 
Dr. Taylor of the Congregational, while the 
Methodist Church was represented by Dr. Hunt, 
who also 1s a Secretary of the American Bible 
Society, of which Dr. Williams was all bis life a 
supporter, though the Baptists generally with- 
drew from it. Though constantly urged by 
publishers and friends to furnish works for pub- 
lication, he leaves only three or four volumes ; 
but these are worthy of study as choice speci- 
mens of American literature, 





In India great suffering results from the fact 
that the social law of the seclusion of women 
is so rigidly enforced that a male physician 
is not called to attend upon a woman, 
no matter how sorely she may need med- 
ical aid. Two years ago, an American resi- 
dent in Bombay, Mr. Kettridge, and a Parsee 
gentleman set on foot the scheme of the estab- 
lishment of a faculty of female physicians, 
The sum of twenty thousand dollars was sub- 
scribed, almost wholly by natives, to import two 
female doctors and startadispensary. This was 
followed by the gift of eighty thousand dollars 
by a wealthy Parsee to build a hospital, and 
another of ten thousand dollars by a Mobam- 
medan for the erection of a dispensary. Since 
the latter was opened there has been an average 
attendance of one hundred patients a day, the 
rich as well as the poor seeking its aid, while 
the private practice of the two woman physicians 
has been more than they could attend to. There 
is work in Bombay alone for twenty female 
practitioners. The Grant Medical College has 
opened its doors to female students, and already 
twelve young women, Parsees and English born 
in India, have completed their first year of med- 
ical study. The University of Bombay has also 
decided to admit female students. It would 
be difficult to measure the relief of human 
misery which is involved in this new move- 
ment. Thousands upon thousands of suffering 
women will be rescued from pain, while to scores 
and hundreds of enterprising young ladies will 
be opened an honorable and lucrative profession. 
The world does move. 





Tue San Francisco Alta, alluding to Mormon 
polygamy in Utah, says: 

“The law made by Congress against polygamy is 
in a fair way to triumph over the law revealed to 
Smith and Young. The work of convicting the viola- 
tors of the statute goes on remorselessly, and only 
yesterday an elder was sentenced to ten years’ im- 
prisonment for the plural wife offense. Decidedly 
the alleged divine law is getting the worst of. it in 
this conflict of jurisdictions, and it is time for its 
modification or repeal by the authority that gave it. 
A Salt Lake dispatch states that this repeal will be 
announced at the Mormon Conference to be held in 
May ; and, if the prosecutions do not slacken in the 
meantime, we shall fully expect the new revela- 
tion to be forthcoming. Its arrival would be in 
strict conformity with the theory of revelation in 
response to pressing needs ; for, if ever there was a 
theocracy in a tight place, and needing supernatural 
assistance to get out, it is the Mormon Church just 
at this moment.” 


The great body of the American people have no 
faith in Mormonism as a religious system, 
whether with or without the element of polyg- 
amy. They look upon it assimply an imposture 
from beginning to end. They do not, however, 
propose to persecute its followers, or deny to 
them the full and equal enjoyment of their. 





religious rights. What they propose, and what 
the law of Congress proposes, is that Mormons 
shall not, in the name and under the guise of 
religion, with impunity, perpetrate the immoral- 
ity of polygamy, and that, too, not because it is 
an offense against God, but because it is an 
offense against the good order of society. This 
is not persecution, but simply legal protection 
against crime. Andif the Mormon priesthood, 
having had one revelation in favor of polygamy, 
are about to have another opposed to it, and if 
the people shall accept and practice the latter 
revelation, then the whole issue between the 
Government and Mormonism will be at an end. 
We have always advocated the sternest persist- 
ence in punishing the latter, and hope that the 
Mormon leaders will contrive to have the new 
revelation as speedily as possible, to get them 
and their followers out of this conflict with ‘* the 
supreme law of the land.” A good way to hasten 
the time of the revelation is to administer the 
law. 





Some of the newspapers, particularly the 
Evening Post, of this city, the New York Times, 
the Springfield Republican, and Harper’s Weekly, 
are every now and then talking about the or- 
ganization of a new political party, composed 
of the better elements of the two existing parties 
and making Civil Service Reform the distinct- 
ive issue on which the party shall be based. 
We thoroughly believe in the principles of such 
reform, alike in the nation and in the several 
states, and mean to do all we can to promote 
their practical success, in opposition to the cor- 
rupt and corrupting spoils’ system, which has so 
long characterized the political parties of this 
country. But we do not believe in the neces- 
sity or the wisdom of organizing anew political 
party to secure the success of these principles. 
What is wanted is not a new party, but an en- 
lightened, a prevalent and a determined state of 
public sentiment in favor of Civil Service Re- 
form, This is already being rapidly gained. 
Great advances have been made within a few 
years ; and, under the growing power of this sen- 
timent, the reform will become the established 
and controlling law of the two great parties of 
the country, as a matter of political expediency, 
if for no higher reason ; and neither party, if in 
power, will dare to disregard the law. The peo- 
ple can secure all they want on this or any other 
subject, through either of the existing parties, 
by simply making their will known. Both par- 
ties will be very sure to adjust their practive to 
that will; and, hence, nothing would be gained 
by the organization of a third party, which 
could not be just as well and even better gained 
without the organization. Two political parties 
are enough for all practical purposes in a re- 
publican government; and a third party is just 
one too many. Itcan do nothing which cannot 
be better done without it. The majority of 
voters do not need it as the means of asserting 
their ascendency, and, as a rule, will not sup- 
port it. Practically, there is on the part of the 
many no demand for it. 





THE votes cast by the Northern and Western 
States, at the last Presidential election, were 
7,033,573 for 248 electors, of whom forty-four— 
two for each state—were senatorial electors, 
leaving 204 electors allotted to these states on 
the basis of population. The sixteen Southern 
States, at the same election, cast 2,964,926 votes 
for 153 electors, of whom thirty-two—two for 
each state—were senatoria! electors, leaving 121 
electors allotted to these states on the basis of 
population. The average number of votes cast 
for each one of the 204 representative electors 
in the Northern and Western States was 34,478, 
while the average number of votes cast for each 
one of the 121 representative electors in the 
sixteen Southern States was only 24,503, or 
9,975 less than in the Northern and Western 
States. Thatisto say, it took, for a rule, 34,478 
votes at the North and in the West to do, in the 
choice of an elector, what was done at the South 
by 24,503 votes. The latter votes, in choosing a 
Presidential elector, were just as potential as the 
former, though they were numerically less by 
9,975, and, hence, in proportion to their num- 
ber, they wielded greater political power. This 
fact means that in the Southern States there 
was more than a miilion of persons entitled to 
vote, but who did not vote, or, if they did, 
failed to have their votes counted, and whose 
political power was virtually transferred to and 
exercised by those who did vote. If all these 
persons had voted, and their votes had been 
counted, the sixteen Southern States would have 
cast 4,171,838 votes for their 121 representative 
electors, or 1,206,912 more votes than reported 
as being cast. These figures most impressively 
confirm the oft-repeated allegation that there is 
in the Southern States a large practical dis- 
franchisement of colored voters. The doctrine 
of a “‘ free ballot and a fair count,” without re- 
gard to race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, does not exist in these states as it 
does in other parts of the Union. [f it did, such 
figures would not be possible, 





....Earl Cairns, the ex-Lord Chancellor of 
England, who died last week, was not only one 
of the greatest jurists of Britain, but was also an 
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active Christian. He was a frequent attendant 
at Mr. Moody’s meetings in England, and was 
himself a lay-preacher. The law and the Gospel 
geem to harmotiize in England; for the late 
Lord Chancellor Hatherly was an active Sun- 
da¥-school teacher, and Ear] Selborne (Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer), the present Lord Chancellor, is 
well known as a religious author and compiler. 
The late Lord-Justice Lush was an active Chris- 
tian and a Baptist deacon. Mr. Caine, the first 
Lord of the Admiralty, recently preached at a 
Baptist Church. Mr. Gladstone often reads 
prayers in Hawarden Church, and his political 
opponent, Sir Stafford Northcote, was most ef+ 
fective in street-preaching in the late London 
“‘Mission.” While our American public men do 
not write books, like Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of 
Argyll, aud so many other British statesmen, 
they are also behind them in philanthropic and 
feligioils acti¥ity: 


..The Pope has invited and is receiving 
sharp criticism on account of his remarkable 
dispensation, recently published, declaring the 
marriage of an Austrian Jew, the Baron Alex- 
ander Popper-Podhragy and the Catholic Coun- 
tess Blanche de Castrone to be ‘ sacramental.” 
Such a papal brief, which removes otherwise 
insurmountable barriers, has been a more rare 
event in the history of the Catholic Church than 
even the divorce between Catholic husband and 
Catholic wife by the papal ehair. The Berlin 
Germania, the great German organ of Catholi- 
cism, publishes a long article, in which it tries 
to sbow how, under ccrtain cireumstances, a mar- 
riage between a Jew and a Catholic could be 
made lawful by the Pope: The Cologne Gazette 
remarks that the Germania forgot to atld that 
the chief ‘* circumstance” is the wealth of the 
Jewish petitioner. 


.-All Germany joined in doing honor to 
Prince Bismarck on the seventieth anniversary 
of his birth-day. The Emperor presented to 
him a most valuable painting, as a tribute of royal 
respect, with a most appreciative letter, and 
some of his wealthy admirers gave him the title- 
deeds to a splendid residence. Addresses and 
congratulations poured in upon him from all 
quarters, and the Emperor might have com- 
plained that his Minister had stolen the hearts 
of the people, if he were not the gencrotts and 
trusting monarch that he is, But the general 
tribute is to Bismarck’s statesmanship. His gteat 
work in consolidating Germany and restoring 
the Empire will never be forgotten. He has ur- 
doubtedly furnished a large part of the brains 
of the German Empire, In the matter of state- 
craft and diplomacy he has no superior in 
Europe. 


--Last Sunday was a great day for Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler and his devoted people of 
the Lafayette Avenue church in Brooklyn. It 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastor- 
ate, and the church was crowded. He gave an 
interesting review of bts twenty-five years of 
service, which lave beett years Of great activity, 
He has preached 2,300 sermons, delivered 1,100 
addresses, baptized 802 children, received 3,610 
persons into membership, and officiated at 570 
marriages, Ouly thirteen were present who 
heard his first sermon. Monday night there 
was a reception and a social reunion. We offer 
our most hearty congratulations to Dr. Cuyler, 
and hope he may live to celebrate the jubilee of 
his pastorate. 


.-A Presbyterian pastor in a large Pennsyl- 
vania town writes us concerning the question 
of the relation of workingmen to the churches 
as follows: 

In this town our churches are all officered, and 
well, by representatives of the men referred to, In 
ours—the Presbyterian—our elder, who is also Sab- 
bath-school superintendent, is a machinist. Of the 
five trustees the president is a blacksmith, the secre- 
tary and the treasurer are both machinists; a fourth 
is a locomotive engineer; and the fifth, who is also 
the chorister of the church, is a wire-drawer. In 
the Sabbath-schoo! the secretary is a machinist, 
the treasurer a miner, the chorister a carpenter, 


..Dr. Robinson, whose long residence 
abroad qualifies him for speaking knowingly 
upon the subject, gave, last Sunday, a graphic 
description of a Sabbath in Marseilles, as an il- 
lustration of the ‘‘ Continental” Sabbath. This, 
he assured his hearers, would shortly prevail in 
New York, unless a most determined resistance be 
made to the introduction of music on Sunday in 
the parks at public expense, Sunday concerts, 
and similar movements. Sacred concerts, he 
thought, would soon be followed by Sunday 
shows, with religious or sacred elephants. 


..Prof. Franz Delitzsch, the venerable and 
Jearned professor at Leipzig, celebrated, on the 
3d ult., the jubilee of his doctorate. The mem- 
bers of the university, the officers of numerous 
learned societies, committees from other univer- 
sities, the Church authorities of the state, the 
officers of the city, and even the ruling powers of 
the land vied with each other in honoring a 
man who does so much honor to the Christian 
scholarship of our day. The King of Saxony 
conferred upon him a high order of knight- 
hood. 


-»+-Tbe bill to establish Sectarian Worship 


has passed the Senate at Albany, and now goes 
to the Assembly. We hope it will be defeated, 
and it will be if to each member of the Asgem- 
bly is sent a protest from those of his constitu- 
ents Who are opposéd to the bill, Let the legis- 
lators know that the people are watching them, 
and they will not dare pass this unreasonable 
bill 


..It now looks as if neither Morrison nor 
Logan will be successful in the remarkable Sen- 
atorial struggle in the [llinois legislature. We 
shall be sorry to see General Logan defeated ; 


but bis friends have certainly been true to him, 
Probably some otie who has not yet been men- 
ti0ried will win, if, indeed, there should be any 
election at the preselit session, 


.. Readers of Dr. Whedon’s vigorous article, 
which we are glad to publish this week, will 
please make “ visible” in the 13th line of the 


Retond peregtaph invisible, and translate ‘‘ age” 
iii thé fourth paragiaph; near the end, into ego. 
We make Gur confession of fallibility With con- 
trition. 


--Two more publications on the Didaché 


will appear soon in thiscountry. They will give 
photographs of pages of the mauuscript. 
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AGHICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Mr. Timoruy B; Hussey, of North Berwick, Maine, 
has now one ot the largest ‘and most ular estab- 
ents pee i ee sone tural goods in 
lew Fn pone the gooems enlargement of his 
premises ae nearty 50,.00 ye feet of floor 
space in Anan use In ¢onduc ng xtensive busi- 
ness. His specialties are Stee ra Meta! Plows. 
Steel Coulte ter Harrows, and ich ad Hara “Oenternial 
Horse Plow." 
nning, not many years ago, in a very small we 
Mr. Hussey has ys idiy increased his business unal 
his establishmen 8 ome well known as one of 
e largest and ye a d concerns LJ Ra Le 
: Hisaim has beer from the rit a 
uce the beet goods, snd then to deal faniy wit all 
whto patro im: We beve ourselves 
the latter, have tested hie forge, and believe them t to 
be among the very best the mark ders 
pow oF come from every section of the United States, 








READING NOTICES. 


Soornina AND H&aLING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Uough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves tfue. 





For HARDY TREES, PLANTS, and SHRUBS, foth 
fruit and ornamental, send to 
KING & MURRAY, Flushing, New York, 


Mr. Gro, W; Jackson, a sdverticomens will 
be found in our financial pager, comes every 
highly recommended as ah able pies or “haying 
lately resigned his position as cashier of 

National Bank of Waco, Texas—anda Saseitiien, 
reliable man, whose statements can be implicitl 
relied upon. Those of our readers who have funds 
, A investment will do well to correspond with Mr. 
ackson. 
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more than 100 pages, anne 
printed, which will give some idea of the great exten 
f hid business. He raises and sélls everytliing in his 
ine which may be called for, and, froma somewhat 
extended acquaintance with Mr: Wilson, we_can 
most cheerfully commend Him to our readers; He is 
4 larwe dealer in cut flowers arid ornpmiental ‘plants, 
and can furnish them at my A season of the year;in any 
quantities, and seud them to o any part of of thé country, 


OnkE of thie most inte eet laces to visit in thiis city 
is thle weverocens of » Uunover & Co., of 28 
and 30 Weat One ean, searcely believe it pos- 
sible that oot a A ® array of ricli and artistic goods 
in brass could be manufactured. They Mannfaeture 
their own goods from chety own original designs, aud 
havea large assortment of screens, casels, tables, mir- 
rors, plaques, candlesticks, vases, bric-a-brac, and or- 
naments, besides s a » bewildering variety of bee sets, 


ss 
THE AGRICULTURAL STATIONS ON EX- 
PHNSIVE LOW-GRADE GOODS. 


THE annual reports for the past year of the Agriciil: 
tural Experiment Stations of Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, and Massachusetts, are full of instructive mat- 
ter. Professors Johnson, Cook, and Goessman are 
certainly doing good work for the farmers. 


A large share of the attention of the Stations has 
been devoted to an examination of the various brands 
of commercial fertilizers, as found in the market; and 
this work seems to have been fully warranted by the 
increasing use of concentrated manures by the largest 
and most successful growers, 

The main lessun emphasized in theee reports is the 
wreater economy in buying the highest and best 
grades, even at the higher prices, in preference to 
the low grades and ‘‘ cheaper-priced " goods, Farm- 
ers have been accustomed to gauge cheapness by the 
price charged per ton, often overlooking the fact that 
a forty, or even fifty dollar article might be and was 
apt to be reaily the cheaper of the two. 

Prof. 8. W. Johnson in his report concludes his ar 
gument in favor of higher priced brands, as follows: - 

“The $25 goods are the more expensive, the $44 
goods are the cheaper, if both are rationally used. 
We are not now arguing for Specials as against other 
Superphosphates, but for high-grade goods, whether 
Specials or not, as against the ‘more expensive low- 
grade goods,” 

The effect of their teachings is already noticeable, 
in the press. The Connecticut Farmer,of April 4th, 
says in an editorial on this subject: 


* Beware of low-grade goods, Study theStation re- 
ports. See what concerns stand best there. If the 
quality of the goode of one has been steadily improv- 
ing year by year, the price remaining the same, it isa 
good house to tie to. If any hasa record the reverse 
of this, it is a good one to jet alone. Remember that 
low-priced goods are not cheap if you pay more for 
the same percentage of available fertilizing mate. 
rials than you would have to pay cu higher-priced 
goods,” 

In other words, a farmer may get more plant food 
in a half-ton of high-grade than in a ton of low-grade 
goods. The blows dealt by the Stations fall heavily 
upon those manufacturers who have beeu “ weighed 
in the balance and found wanting”; but, on the other 
hand, full justice, and we might say, generous recog- 
nition, have been accorded to some who have been 
found to have lived up to their représentations. 
Prominent among these is the Mapes Fertilizing 
Company. Their coods seemed to have been always 
at the head since 1878, and have steadily improved 
instead of retrograding, while the prices have been re- 
duced. Noone reading these reports can fail to be 
impressed with the fact that the Mapes Special Crop 
Manure are the highest grade and the cheap- 
estmade,. Tosuch a Company the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations must prove to be as desirable as to 





the farmers themselves. 





California, and from t the leading markets 
f South | pom and Europe, including Turkey and 
alestine. Those in want oe any superior agrioul- 
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Delaware River @ opoceize the Glen. A vivid pen-pic- 
ture is given ot the facts concerning the discovery of 
the Glen, its natural beauty, ment, and the 
opening of it to the pot x Womeiher with an enu- 
meration of the artificial features for she petemnmede. 
tion and entertainment of visitors. During the com- 
ing season, which will open om May ist, the me “will 
run daily exc ursion ne Se to auc oe the Y: \. from 


fw k and vicinity; logistics 
odges, etc., the company will arrange tor Speolal ¢ 
excura aton | taping a8 p opular pric 

The n tn reas Dnother illustrated pam- 
phiet, eA mous pleasure resi reen- 


wood Laké, t ber with intosmetion as to conveni- 
fng f these pamphiets, i“ 

ether with more res ar information, may be o 
ained from any of the company’s ticket offices, or 7 
addressing © Ward, Eastern District Passenger 
nt, or John N, Vapbott, General senser Agent, 

ew York. —Trib une 
ar 


believe tliat } eh dente re upon ys ase of on women 
to obtain sue education is “ more 
widespread, Mitere will, we sul 086, af, continue to be 
the same young ladies’ fashtionab ing -schools, 
at which greater stress Will be laid pon 
way to enter a room than upen correct use of 
moods and tenses; but the would-be wise goa sensible 
young Mg is loudly, demanding and getting an 
opportun to fit herself become an equ: ntel- 
lectually. of tin ie COlIiMge: mee ue meets. Vassar 
College, at Poughkeepsic, N ers young 
women a chance to work etal t to ina a ary young 

mén at on collegee—protesaqrs, Lm raf by arom 


je proper 


e(jul Gal slogues on n be ob reas 
ing resid dent faldwell, Vasear Gollews. Po keep: 
sie, New Y¥ 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY. 





are no coquesene with the above popular io suc: 
cess ta 8 


most important and valuable 
company wast y Creamer, which has now be- 
come quite celebrated n @) perts of the country. It 
may be truthfully stated that there is scarcely a 

ving farmer anywhere who és not now use a 
creamer of some sort, while the Codley is acknowl- 
edged to be 


0 
which th then tif and comparatively little known. The 





prod uces far more ana better butter than can possib 
opraine by the old methods of cream-cooling an 
han urning, which was always a most unwelcome 
as well asa véry tiresome job, While this excellent 
machine is very gerlerally known, there are yet those 
who have never seen on = hence know lee, e of its 


great value. We ask all such to er- 
mont Farm;Machine Company: at'B at ro i Falls, Ver- 
mont, for an illustrated catal 


which will go free to all applicants. *ead wil 
full information about ite extraordi inary, 1 
Now is the time for every farmer to secure all the im- 
plements and appliances to ingure the largest possible 
cash returns for his labor. There is always a good 
market through the entire year for good butter, and 
— Lp who pes 5 to sell never need want for 


urn, Eureka Butter Woe er, Fruit Driers. 
Butter t spans, or any other goods in its line should 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Durham 8 re {eorgw joint) 

acd 3 PU MA Pamphle 
DUBHAM o Toon DRAINAGE 

Gon 931 East 42d St., New York. 


FOR SALE. 


A handsome, solid Mahogany Rostrum, l5x5\ ft, 
railing and three chairs to match; good order; suita- 
ble for country or sea-side, church, court, lodge or 
club-room. Originally cost $900, Price to prompt 
buyer, $225. To be seen at 80 Broad Street, New York, 
first floor. E, TUCKER. mb Lh ohne! 


TH iat N. V. PLOW CO., 5 Relies t., offer 
ron. 








Apex Harrow & Putv'zer; the right one; | or 2-horse, 
SMOOTHING HaRRow, for Seeding and Weeding. 
HE MUMBLER, a new instrument, —. crops. 
LLERS, wood and iron; Field, 
SEED PLANTERS and FERTILIZER DisrRi UTERS. 
CULTIVATORS and Horse Hoes, latest an ceeagset. 
APEx CoRN SHELLER, separates ‘all sizes ears; d, 
YOLE CuT’Rs, ensilage ; Horse Powers; Fre “Cur's. 
The 8d and 4th Ensilage Congress Report, at 50 cts, 
Ist Report, 30 cts, 24 py wits 80 cts. All for $1.00. 
To all interested these 
valuable, 





are in- 





THE FACIAL MUSCLE BIT. 


Why inflict punishment on 
the horse by cruel bits, when 
the FACIAL BIT will control 
with perfect ease and comfort 
to horse and driver. 

F8) Samples by mail on receipt 

of price, with 15 cents extra 

for . For bitting colts this 

can never be dispensed with after one 

trial. Prices: Tinned, $1.25; Nickeled, 

$2.50; Extra Nickeled, $8. Nose Strap, 
25 cents. 


FACIAL BIT Co., 
161 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


PunieE CREAMERIES 





Used WITH or WITHOUT ICE 











Her tists Favorite 


| COSMET GLYCHRINE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


The Royal British Company 





—-or— 
Chemists and Perfumers, 


_AND A8 SUPFYLIED TO 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


1 h Prine i 
Her Weyl dead the Bucheanol Rottauh, W Atets 
The Walergbionens of jale, 


West, Senora Diaz, wife of 
the President of Mexico, and thela 
dies of the highest Court circles. 





For the Toilet and Complexio: eeps the skiz 
ft ft and delicate and and f mt ae Ruri orp ne. 
odifies an wens free from 
mf al ingredie a4 Price, One Dollar. , 
THE LIBBIG COMPANY;} N. Y. Depot, 88 Murray 
Street, Sole American Agents. 
to Also of druggists, fancy ietehs dealers, etc. 4% 


GENERAL GRANT, 


A Fine Steel Engraving 


BY 


A. H. RITCHIE. 


16x19 inches. 
Sent postpaid, to any address, 





upon receipt of $1.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


P. O. Box 2787, New York. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


P. T. BARNUMW’S 
With all tts Glorious and The iling Haces, 
Now added to the Nine Big Shows, 
Making a Stupendously Grand Exhibition, 
Four Rings and Elevated Stage. 
Muscum, Aviar: sed final Two si a Triple ad Grand” rous, In- 
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SPRING DRESS SILKS. 


Our Spring Importation of High-class 
Novelties now complete, and will be found 
exceptionally fine in Brocade Silks, 
Satins, Faille Francais, Fancy Velvets, for 
wraps and garniture, Plain Colored and 
Black Silks of the best manufacturers, 
together with an elegant selection of 
choice shades in Brocade and Escurial 
Crépes, Grenadines, Gazes, Veilings, etc., 
for Evening and Reception Toilets, 


Broadway AH | oth él. 


Moench 
Cenltiehle KA C. 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


300 PIECES HARTFORD BODY BRUS- 
SELS, warranted of the best quality and 
full five frame, at $1.00 per yard. 

150 PIECES MOQUETTES in superior 
colors for Parlors, at $1.15 per year. 

Buyers who wish to avail themselves of 
these extremely low prices should make an 
early call, as they cannot be duplicated, 





Proadovy « XR 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 














Sinancial, 
THE HEAD-MONEY CASE. 


Tne Chicago Legal News gives the fol- 
lowing abstract in respect to the head- 
money case recently decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States: 

‘Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia 
Steamship Company, plaintiff in error, to the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the North- 
ern district of New York. This is another of 
the so-called head-money cases, but one which 
differs in some respects from those previously 
decided at this term. In the present case the 
plaintiff in error, an alien corporation, brought 
suit against the Commissioners of Emigration of 
the Port of New York, to recover back #1,093,- 
000, which, it alleged, had been unlawfully ex- 
acted from it by certain laws authorizing the 
collection of head-money from steamship com- 
panies, for immigrants brought by them into the 
United States. The commissioners set up as its 
defense to this suit an act of Congress, entitled 
‘A bill to legalize head-moneys already paid,’ 
approved June 19th, 1878, by the terms of which 
act the state and municipal officers in the sever- 
al states, in collecting head-moneys under the 
laws of such states, were declared valid, the 
said acts were ratified, adopted and confirmed 
by the United States. and suits to recover 
moneys so paid were forbidden, The court be- 
low, being of the opinion that the act above re- 
ferred to was a bar to any recovery by the steam- 
sbip company on the grounds set forth in its 
complaint, refused to hear evidence, and directed 
a verdict for the commissioners, The steam- 
ship company thereupon sued out a writ of 
error, and brought the case here. This court 
reverses the judgment of the court below, and 
remands the case for a new trial, upon the 
ground that the ultimate questions involved are 
of grave importance, and that the facts upon 
which their solution muet depend do not appear 
int mt record,” 

The st of Congress, as referred to in the 
above abstract, provides as follows: ‘* That 
the acts of every state and municipal offi- 
cer or corporation of the several states of 
the United States, in the collection of head. 
moneys, prior to the 1st of January, 1877, 
from the master, consignee, or owner of 
apy vessel bringing passengers to the United 
States from a foreign port, pursuant to the 








then existing laws of the several states, 
shall be valid, and no action shall be main- 
tained against any such state or municipal 
officer or corporation, for the recovery of 
any moneys so paid or collected prior to 
said date.” (20 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 177.) 

This law was enacted in consequence of 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in 1876, declaring the head- 
money tax levied on steamship companies 
by state authority to be unconstitutional ; 
because it was a regulation of foreign com- 
merce, and assumed to exercise a power 
which was exclusively confided to Congress. 
The object of the law was to protect states 
and officers and corporations acting under 
their authority against suits for the recov- 
ery of taxes collected under unconstitutional 
state laws. The amount demanded in the 
case before the court was eollected under 
the laws of the State of New York, and is 
more than a million dollars, having been 
paid and collected between the years 1847 
and 1876. 

The Supreme Court does not decide any 
question involved in this suit. It simply 
decides that the case shall go back to the 
Circuit Court for a trial upon the issues of 
fact and the questions of law involved 
therein. The main point in the case is 
whether an act of Congress can bar a suit 
for the recovery of u tax levied and collected 
under the laws of astate which were them- 
selves unconstitutional and void. It strikes 
us at first sight that Congress has no power 
to enact such a law; and, if it has not, then 
we do not see why the steamship companies 
have not the right to recover the taxes in 
dispute, unless this right has in some way 
been forfeited. This question will un- 
doubtedly go to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


THE NEW DEBT STATEMENT. 


SekoreTany MAnnina’s exhibit of the 
financial situation of the Government, on 
the 1st of April, 1885, is presented in two 
forms. The first is that which he proposes 
to adopt in subsequent exhibits; and the 
second is a recapitulation of the public 
debt according to the method adopted by 
previous Secretaries of the Treasury. The 
result of the change in the form of state- 
ment may be stated as follows: 

1. That the fractional silver coin in the 
Treasury, amounting to $30,682,326, and 
the minor coins, amounting to $876,051,are 
not, in the new form of statement, regarded 
as funds in the Treasury available to meet 
the demand liabilities of the GOvernment. 
Such is the fact in the case; and we see no 
reason why the monthly exhibit should not 
be according to the fact. 

2. That the greenback redemption fund 
of #100,000,000 in gold that was acquired 
by the sale of bonds under the authority 
given by Congress, shall be held as a special 
fund for this particular purpose, and that 
no part of it shall be used for other pur- 
poses. This is, undoubtedly, the correct 
view of the case; and the fund is certainly 
not larger than is necessary to guarantee 
the prompt redemption of greenbacks on 
demand, and thus secure the stability and 
permanency of specie payments by the 
Government. 

8. That the Pacific Railroad bonds issued 
by the Government, and the matured inter- 
est thereon, shall be regarded as a part of 
the public debt in the same manner as any 
other outstanding obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, and shall be so stated in the 
monthly exhibits of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. ‘This exactly corresponds with the 
fact. 

4. That the greenbacks held in the 
Treasury for the redemption of the notes 
of national banks that are in process of 
liquidation, or are voluntarily retiring a 
part or the whole of their circulation, shall 
be considered and held asa trust fund in 
the strictest sense, and be so reported from 
time to time, and that no part of this fund 
shall ever be paid out for any other pur- 
pore than that for which it was received. 

These are the changes which Secretary 
Manning proposes to adopt; and we think 
each one of them to be an improvement 
upon the former method of making the 
debt statement. Making all proper deduc- 





tions on the basjs of these changes, the 
result is that the balance in the Treasury 
on the 1st. uf April, over and above exist- 
ing liabilities, was less than $12,000,000; 





and surely with such a balance there 
would be no wisdom in calling in any Gov- 
ernment bonds for redemption. 


DOUBLE TAXATION. 


Tne Chicago Legal News reports a re- 
cent decision of the United States Circuit 
Court for California, on the subject of 
double taxation. The points embraced in 
the decision are as follows: 

1. That the constitution of California 
does not authorize, but forbids double tax- 
ation. 

2. That taxing all the property of a cor- 
poration to the corporation, and at the 
same time taxing the stock, which repre- 
sents the property, to the holder, would 
constitute double taxation. 

8. That shares of stock, owned by aciti- 
zen and resident of Nevada, in a California 
corporation having its principal place of 
business in California, but whose tangible 
property is all situated and taxed in Neva- 
da, are not taxable to the owner under the 
constitution and laws of California, in the 
state of California, since the e/tus, in such 
a case, for the purposes of taxation, is the 
residence of the owner. 

4. That, there being no statutory pro- 
vision to the contrary, the situs of money 
credits and other solvent credits, for the 
purposes of taxation, is the residence of 
the owner or creditor. 

5. That a citizen and resident of Nevada 
is not taxable in California, under its con- 
stitution and laws, upon money credits and 
other solvent credits, not secured by mort- 
gage, trust deed, etc., due from citizens 
and residents of California. 

Judge Sawyer, in stating the opinion of 
the court, presented elaborate argument in 
support of these legal propositions. They 
all stand connected with the primary ques. 
tion of double taxation, which was the 
main question before the court. 

eee aes 


GOLD EXTRACTION. 


Tue St. James’s Gazette, November Ist, 
1884, contains the following statement of 
an improved method for the extraction of 
gold from auriferous ores : 











‘*A paper was read before the Balloon Society, 
last night, by Dr. Rowland Atcherley, describing 
two new inventions, which promise largely to 
reduce the loss from gold unextracted from the 
minerals manipulated, which is estimated to 
amount to no less than £12,000,000 annually. 
Dr. Atcherley introduced, first an improved 
mercury amalgamating machine of his own, 
by which he largely increases the yield of 


gold, saving at most all the ‘float’ or 
‘flower’ gold, hitherto lost under the 
best processes. A still more important 


process was next treated of, the inven- 
tion of Mr. Henry R. Cassel, of New York. By 
a very ingenious application of electricity with 
quicklime and common salt, the most rebellious 
of auriferous ores are compelled to yield up their 
whole charge of precious metal, the rate of pro- 
duction, as proved by exhaustive tests, made in 
London dnring the past few weeks by Mr. Cas- 
sel, being about one ton of ore per hour for one 
small dynamo machine. The certified cost 
amounts to but a few shillings per ton, while the 
value of the gold gained averages 95 per cent. of 
all that the ore contains. A strong syndicate, 
containing the heads of some of the greatest 
firms in Scotland, has already purchased the 
patent right of Mr. Cassel, and in a brief period 
it is proposed to set up a limited company, with 
a very large capital, to carry out the process on 
the largest scale.” 
YALE STUDENTS FREE TRAD- 
ERS—HER GRADUATES PROTEC- 
TIONISTS. 


WE give below the first verbatim report 
of the humorous and satirical references of 
the Hon. Wm. Walter Phelps to the differ- 
ences between the views of Yale students 
and Yale graduates as to Protection, as 
follows: 

“But I waut, in closing, to speak of our blem- 
ishes. This is not like the chapter on snakes 
in Ireland; we have some. And you lazy tel- 
lows in front of me, who have fixed incomes, 
apd refuse to make money for yourselves, or 
any one else, and you importers and import- 
ers’ friends, who believe that one dollar made 
in commerce is worth more than a thousand 
made in the other industries of the country, 
you know, before I name them, what they are. 

“Free trade, and its prophet. These are the 
spots op Yale’s sun ; these are the flies in Yale’s 
pot of ointment, Yet 1 shall not mourn over my 
friend and his teachings as one without hope. 
There are blessings bidden there, as there are in 








famine, pestilence, or war. Nothing could be 
better adapted to show the value of Yale’s edu- 
cation than the ease with which the well- 
trained minds of Yale’s graduates throw this 
poison out of their system as soon as they have 
gotten fairly at work in the world. I suppose 
very few leave the college without being free 
traders in theory, and that very few can be 
found after a dozen years who are not protec- 
tionists in practice. When they leave, if facts 
interfere with their theories, and they dare not 
deny them, they ignore them and say: ‘So much 
the worse for the facts,’ When they return as 
alumni, they recognize the irresistible logic of 
the fact’, and say: ‘So much the worse for the 
theories.’ I think the only exceptions to this 
wholesale converzion are found in the ranks of 
those who are seeking for Democratic nomina- 
tions, or those who have kept aloof from or 
failed in practical life. 

“Yale alumni become reasenable economiste, 
just ag good Sunday-scholars become reason- 
able Christians. The Christian theory of the 
school says, if smitten on one cheek we should 
turn the other; if our coat is stolen we should 
offer our cloak. But the Christian fact in prac- 
tice is, to arrest the assailant to save the other 
cheek, and to guard our cloak, if we cannot re- 
cover our coat. And while the economic theory 
of the Yale student says it is better to trade 
under conditions which will give the world 
better food and better clothing, the economic 
practice and fact of the Yale alumni is w take 
care that our countrymen don’t starve and 
freeze while we are looking for the millennium.” 


-_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue demand for money during the week 
has been comparatively limited, though 
the supply is abundant, and good borrow- 
ers have no difficulty in securing their 
needs. The market is stagnant, with a 
large amount of idle money for which in- 
vestors are anxiously awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to secure profitable employment; but 
investment is slow and hesitating, and tue 
whole aspect of the market indicates a lack 
of confidence as to what the future has in 
store. There is a good feeling existing 
that is full of hopeful anticipations; but 
with the influences of a hazy indefiniteness 
surrounding, it must be confessed that 
there is but little chance of progress in the 
desired direction. The payments on account 
of April dividends and interest, exclusive 
of interest on the public debt, amount to 
about $25,000,000, and the disbursement 
of this sum is likely to increase the pletho- 
ra of idle money at this center seeking in- 
vestment. Call loans on stock collateral 
have ruled 1@14 per cent., and commer- 
cial paper is unchanged at 34@4 per cent., 
discount for first-class indorsed bills, 4@5 
per cent. for commission house paper, and 
5@6 per cent. for good single names. 
There is a good demand from both city and 
country banks; but there is comparatively 
but little good paper making, owing to the 
lateness of Spring trade. 

Srock Market.—Speculation in stocks 
has had no animation during the past week, 
and there has been a dull and listless tem- 
per to all the transactions of the Stock Ex- 
change. The volume of business has been 
very light, and the fluctuations without spe- 
cial significance, being confined to but a few 
of the leading stocks aud a small limit. 
The prevalent influences have tended toward 
a decline in values, and the conspicu- 
ous absence of the outside public from the 
market has confined the dealings to the 
operations of the professional room-traders. 
Pacific Mail was one of the most active 
stocks, owing to the reports of the rebel 
difficulties at Colon, which caused a de- 
cline, though at the close of the week it was 
more steady. The general appearance of 
the market has been that of fatigue, and 
speculative interests seem to be drifting 
about without any purpose, which results 
in giving but little importance to the fluc- 
tuations. 

U. 8. Bonps.—There was an improve- 
ment in Government bonds, owing to an 
increase in the demand for investment. 
Prices were firm, with a slight advance on 
some of the favorites. The following were 
the quotations at the close of the week: 
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Bank Srarement.--The Clearing-house 
statement issued last week, showing the 
condition of the New York City banks, in- 
dicated that money to meet April settle- 
ments was in active demand. The changes 
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in the figures, as compared with the pre- 
vious week, show a decrease in loans of 
$1,775,000, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$1,217,400, a decrease in specie of $268,- 
400, a decrease in deposits of $759,700, and 
an increase in circulation of $54,100. 

Bank Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 
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Divipenp.—The Plymouth Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company has declared a divi- 
dend of fifty cents per share, payable April 
6th. This is the twenty-third consecutive 
monthly dividend of $50,000, making a 
total of #1,150,000. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar and fifty cents per 
share, payable May 15th. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., | 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


A. §. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BON DS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 














THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


First ) tage Farm Loan Prompt pay- 
ments in '¥ xchange. Interest dates fr — de- 
atisfaction ¢ Guaranteed. e Ex. 

Send for circu = 44 ” eter. 


° a, Eres. y. F. Hart, jL. H. Fopting, Seo 
¥ T, Warne, Auditor. *_(C:W.Gill reas. 
= Office, tei Bes way. C.C. Hine & Son, Agents. 


COLORADO has a charming, salubri- 
y wht a ous climate andthe farm- 
ng es and crops are unsurpassed ave a 
ta number of cholce farms for sale. Money loaned 
investments made for non-res' dents, nforma 
tion, Circular etc., gladly and rete Doe 
Address, CARMIO ‘AEL & MALCOM, Denver, Col. 


BANKINU HOTSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


13 and 15 Broad St., opp. N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
9 per cent, interest allowed on deposit ac- 

© ee ~ 

‘t tocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions, and Petroleum 

ona it and sold on commission for cash or on mar- 











J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


ISSPE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
rt) ABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, 9 


RICA, AUSTRALIA, AND 
Sir EXCHANGE A 
EGR. TRA SFERS OF MONEY ON BU EUROPE 


AND FORNIA. 


—_—— 





FOR SALE by J. H. STEVENSON & CO., 
100 Fitth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., a Lake, 
one mile long, well stocked with Fish: a few 
hours’ ride from Pittsburgh; also, connected 
with the lake, a complete set of summer resort 


buildings. Price, only $20,000. Also, five Hotels, 
four Flour Mills, and ten Country Storer for 
sale, Farm liste sent free. 





ance. Pp, Simpson, Washington, D 
PATENTS! * © pay asked for Patent matt ob: 
. tained Write for In'vt Guide 


Texas 10Par Cent. Mortoagces 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of theloan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas, P.O. Box 189, 
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vs Sot business in t; SFirwtclaas 
sudeunee. vara for circular. sain gin cy % 


§.H.BAKER, Loan Ag't., kehemhapetin 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, or 
Des Moines, low imoosporeied in 1872, and havin 
a paid-up as one oO ere at oe pee and acoru: 
inte —y tures, claiming for 
Tithe lute fea for vellowin reasons: pita 
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ages On franeter Iowa 

rea] estate, yan at least two ainda half times the 
rigaged. Interest is pee semi- 

qos ually. the Chemical National Bank, jw Fork, 

st are coupon bonds, runping 
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os fae cies pke and Educational an 

table Institutions of New England and New Your, 


Nation k, W. J, Quivran, 
National Bank. RK. H. RTER, Cashier Cheshire Na- 
tional Bank, Keene N. FERNALD, Treas- 
urer Satine Treas rust Bavings Hy BA Concord, N, H, 
GEO. “ye reagurer Bria atol Sevin k, Bris- 

tol, N. H. Invin_ Woop 


throughout the country, ae ulars aa ‘ef n. De. 
Address 


Cc, E, FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 
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A Wheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$8 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


Own several Hundred Thousand Acres of the ch 
py oe in the United States, all located in 
ar-fame: 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
Farmers find it profitable to own and cultivate such 
wat the price at which they are offered now is the 


time to bu 


The company give own many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 
especially well suited for all kinds of 6 General 


Farming and for Steck and Dairy Farms. 
For particulars, maps aod circulars, waite ¢ to 


JAMES B. POWER, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. 
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SURETY SHIP. 


THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, #500,000. 


RICHARD A, ELMER, President. 


CTS as SURETY for Officers and Employés of ks, Railway, Express, Tel ph 
Ase rationsand Business ouses. en Best. fidelity f Es tbe 4 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President. 


pnd Telephone Com- 
holdi De Dositions of 


trust. 
BONDS ISSUED IN CASES OF 
ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, GUARDIANS AD LITEM, 
OF ASSIGNEES ON ASSIGNMENT, OF (tNDEMNITY, OF INDEMNITY TO SHERIFF, 
OFFICIAL, COMMITTEE, RECEIVERS, 


GUARDIAN IN PROCEEDINGS TO SELL INFANTS’ —_— ESTATE. 
OF INDEMNITY FOR CASHIER, SOCIETY, 
UNDERTAKINGS ON APPEAL, INJUNCTION, SECURITY FOR OOsTs, NON: RESIDENT PLAIN- 


TI FF, ARREST, ATTACHMENT, REPLEVIN, ETO., ETC. 





DIVIDENDS. 


PLYMOUTH CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINING Co., 
No.28 Nassau 
‘New You, March Reth, 1885. 
DIVIDEND NO. 23, 
ran TWENTY-THIRD CONSECUTIVE MO 7s- 
Dividend of TY THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
One } CENT. on capital stock, or Firry 
PER SHARE, will be paidon the pixth ¢ day of Ap 1, at 
the Company’s offices in New York and San 0, 
Books close on the 4th. W. VAN NORDEN, Pres. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTE FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


DIVIDEND NO. 23. 
. ar Share will be dividend of we Dollar and Fifty Cents 











ome ay ldth, 1 at the office of 
he Com 1° ton to goeme lders of record 
April 18th, at close of busi 
ranefer-bodks will be closed. ‘April eth, 1885, at 
close 0: and d Ma a 2 
The  Nationel Bank © f Commerc York, 
transfer agent, will pa the dividend to  stockhol ers 
jetened n New Yo c. 


he Merchants’ Loan and Trust Com md too of Chica- 
go, transfer mt Nall pe pay te Gividens to stockhold- 
ers registered in Chi WIN, 


_ Boston, April 84, 1885. “Kanintant: a ErRawUrS 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Copan, 
New Yor«, March 11th, 1886, 
DIVIDEND NO. 71. 

Tax Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of the Company from the net earn- 
ings of the three months ending 8ist inst., payable 
at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day 
of April next, to shareholders of record on the 20th of 
March instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of March inst., and opened on 
the morning of the 24 day of April next. 


R. H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 








TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO GI ASGOW, LIVE DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND. DONDERKY. 
EVERY THURSDAY. 


me but no advance in rates, First Cab! 
)to $75, according to state-room moda 
a» one. $110 et Be Becond Cal (amidships), 





= Send for r 


AUSTIN BAL iD WIN 1M fe C05. Ge omy amas 


Parcel goede Freight, and Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN's 
European EXpRess. 


tHe CHICAGO 4" 


ORTH- 
a. WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


ee _+ th 
Council Bluffs, 
so Omaha, 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Omaha and all point s West. 
It is also the 


SHORT LINE 


TWEEN _ CH 


I 
ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 
And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest, 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

Itis the LAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
Caw Winy a between CHICAGO and 


ra 








8 night trains, 
AD on as trains, 


seh parE 


If you = a my Sevven,, Ogden, San 
veentions, Portland, or any point in the West 
or Northwest, ask the oF ent for tickets via the 


if aaa wish NORTH eee y, “4 


m.  Huant Minas 6 irl ener Agent, 


HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


ST, DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 
KENMOR E. 


waters oe 


ASS IN eee 
BLAKE, Proprietor, 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 


ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Sheet, WB, ........0..-cescescsevecerssseveeee O8 OD 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H, 

Ritchie, the Engraver..............++++ seve 20.00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

GHD, BOWND, . . crececcccccccccsesccoccecebocsébecbese Oe 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘by A. H, 

Ritchie, the Engraver.............ccessesssesees - 600 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20 10 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 10 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

ise, BEB... cccccccccsecess pesnceqsonenansesbens 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, 16xW............ 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20............... 100 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 








The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 
860 pages, Price.. eoccesecesoose % 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 


Cloth, 190 pages............000+ ercceceecon o) 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed t 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 _ 50s Bento New Yerk. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
52 Mumbers (postage BECB)rcccceresseeeees soeee 3 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage DRicddccseentaa’ 225 
26 a (6 mos,) eo0e 160 
17 ” (4 mos.) © epvcccrcccces- set OD 
13 * (3 mos,), * accoen. cgsetenatl,.. “OO 
4 " (1 month), wi qeccecesessetoce ae 
2 * (2 weeks), * ebecococsseneses) | OM 
1 Number (1 week), * edocereosegorees 10 
One subscription two years.............00.ceeeeee 5600 

Qne subscription with one wxw subscriber, in 

ONG FOMISANCS.........secescveeeecrers ooceece 
One subscription with ‘two NEW oubseribers, in 

one remittance.......... haohaecsietten ee fl 
One subscription three years........ disvictat hs «. 706 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

Th CS CRMIORIIIOR, 0 00c ps cvvecccecasennensedecne 8 50 
One subscription four years... .........0....... 8 50 
One subscription with four new subscribers, in 

ONES FEMILtANCE, .... .coccccsccccccrseccsccesesseees 10 00 
One subscription five years,............. sesereeeese OOO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 


SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BK RECEIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamjs. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subsortptions will be stopped at the end ay the time 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tar 
INDEPENDENT. 

"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGgisterep LetreR, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register tetters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in ge 


fe ae of thet aeons ions, $55 ama 


oa sicoeen = that. no loss of numbers may 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING A ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Taz INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertieemente, 
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Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 





Tux business of the dry goods market 
has been fair throughout the week, though 
nothing calculated to indicate an immedi- 
ate boom has occurred. The demand at 


first hands has been somewhat spasmodic, 
but the leading commission houses have 
made some lurge sales, which were effected 
by means of concessions on prices and the 
sacrifice of profits. This condition of af- 
fairs is by no means encouraging, consider- 
ing the present low figures at which goods 
are sold and the narrow margins out of 
which heavy expenses have to be paid. The 
general appearances of trade have a favor- 
able surface, which has buoyed the hopeful 
anticipations of the merchant for some 
time; but what is most desired is the real- 
ization of a profitable demand, and the re- 
tur. of that confidence that establishes the 
fact that when goods are sold they will be 
paidfor. There is no reason for feelings 
of discouragement, however, with respect 
to the future, as a little patient waiting will 
develop an improvement, and features of 
a more stimulating character will be real- 
ized. 

During the week there was a steady call 
for choice novelties in prints, ginghams, 
woven wash fabrics, lawns, white goods, 
etc., by retail buyers, and such goods com- 
mand full prices; but ‘* off styles ” are very 
difficult to move, save as “job lots,” and 
at low figures. Retailers continue cautious 
in their purchases of staple cotton goods, 
the demand in this connection being almost 
wholly of a hand-to-mouth character. 

Corton Goopvs.—As for some time past, 
there was a light, and on the whole, un- 
satisfactory demand for brown and 
bleached cottons at first hands, selections 
having been chiefly restricted to small par- 
cels of the most popular makes. Wide 
sheetings continued in fair request, and 
several leading makes are closely sold up 
to receipts. A fair business in denims and 
cheviots was reported in some quarters, 
but other colored cottons, as tickings, 
ducks, plaids, stripes, cottonades, checks, 
etc., were for the most part quiet in first 
hands, and in light demand by retailers. 
Flat-fold cambrics and silesias continued 
in steady, but moderate request, and white 
goods and quilts were fairly active with 
agents and jobbers alike. 

Print CrLorus continued dull at last 
quotations—viz., 8 1-16c. for 64x64 ‘‘spots,” 
8hc less 1 per cent. for 64x64 ‘ futures,” 
and 2 11-16@2}c. less 1 per cent. for 
56x60s. 

Prints.—The demand for fancy prints 
was irregular, and upon the whole un- 
satisfactory. The newest and most taste- 
ful styles of fancies, plaids, sateens, jac- 
quard and chambray effects, etc., were 
taken by package buyers in fair quantities, 
but ordinary fancies ruled quiet. Indigo- 
blues continued in steady request, and 
there was a light reassorting demand for 
shirtings, robes, furnitures, etc., while 
considerable sales of solid black prints 
were reported in exceptional cases. 

GINGHAMS AND Woven Wasu Fasrios.— 
There was a steady movement in dress ging- 


hams, staple checks, chambrays, seer- 
suckers (plain and crinkled), jacquards, 
embroidered effects, etc., from agents’ 


hands, though purchases were mostly con- 
fined to relatively small parcels of the sever- 
al kinds. ‘Crazy cloth” continued in una- 
bated demand and meager supply. The 
jobbing trade in all the above fabrics was 
fairly active throughout the week, and 
prices are generally steady. 

Dress Goops were in moderate demand 
by package orders on the spot, and agents 
continued to receive a good many reorders 
by mail and wire. Soft wool suitings and 
sackings were in steady request, and an 
improved demand for cashmeres was re- 
ported in some quarters, while there wasa 
fair movement in nuns’ veiling, albatross, 
beiges, pin checks, lusters, worsted checks 
and plaids, etc., from agents’ hands. The 
jobbing trade in dress goods was moder- 
ately active at times, and the business of 
the week in this department was fairly sat- 
isfactory. 

AmerioaN Sik Goops.—There was a fair 
trade in domestic silk goods the past week, 





with considerable activity in some descrip- 
tions, but the volume of business is still light 
compared with the corresponding time 
last year. Dress silks, brocades, surahs, 
grenadines and fancy satins were severally 
in pretty good demand at first hands. 
Satin, gros grain and fancy ribbons were 
reported active in some quarters, and a con- 
siderable business in silk handkerchiefs 
was done in exceptional cases, though the 
general demand was sluggish. Sewing 
silk and machine twist continued in steady 
request by manufacturers and the trade, 
and prices remain unchanged. 

Wooten Goops.—The character and ex- 
tent of the demand in this department of 
the trade continues to show indications of 
improvement. The buyers in the market, 
who constituted a fair representation of the 
interior clothirg interests, made fairly lib- 
eral selections of Fall worsteds, cassimeres 
and overcoatings, and travelers on the road 
forwarded a considerable number of orders. 
There is, then, more doing in commission 
and agency circles than for some time past; 
but business is still far from being asactive 
as it ought to be, andas, under favoring in- 
fluences, it is yet expected to be. The 
principal jobbers distributed in small du- 
plicate lots a fair aggregate quantity of 
plaids, tricots, broches, and other all-wool 
materials for ladies’ wear. Miscellancous 
woolens were quiet in first hands, and in 
limited jobbing movement. 





FOREIGN GOODS, 


Importers have not done an active busi- 
ness during this week. There vas, how- 
ever, a picking-up demand for most de- 
scriptions of staple and fancy dress goods, 
which bids fair, with the aid of moder- 
ate reassorting orders, to assimilate the 
greater portion of the stocks still available. 
Jobbers done fairly in silks, dress goods, 
and linens; and embroideries were in fair 
request, Hosiery was only in moderate 
demand, but prices show no declining 
tendency, and wholesale buyers are care- 
fully taking notes for their usual excursion 
to Europe next month, when they will pick 
up stock for the Fall, as well as give 
orders, in some instances, for the following 
Spring. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of the last two years: 


For the week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,704,548 $2,358,983 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,868,148 2,265,882 

Since Jan, 1st, 

Entered at the port.......... 29,575,873 89,172,024 
Thrown on the market....... 81,064,284 87,987,677 














JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


will offer on and after Thursday, the 9th 
inst., avery large stock of Black and 
Colored Dress Silks at a notable reduc- 
tion from previous prices. 

Imported Black Satin Damasses at $1 
per yard, Suitable for Wraps and Dress 
Combinations. 21-inch Colored Gros- 
Grains at $1, 21-inch Colored Satin 
Rhadames at $1 and upward, Complete 
assortments of all the New Colorings in 
our finer qualities at correspondingly 
low prices. In Summer and Fancy 
Silks, Foulards, etc., we are exhibiting 
a very large variety of exclusive styles. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York, 





MILLS & GIBB, 


Importers of 


tmbroideries, 

White Goods, Linens, 
Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 

Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


Broa dway and Grand St., New York. 
UGS Abe Fels Phla Es 
nada eayicd iuaurnarateh Aerio | ** 
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O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 








The Largest and Finest Stock of 


SPRING GOODS 


willbe found in all our various departments. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


Costumes, Wraps, and Dress- 
Goods. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Now ready, will be mailed free upon ap- 
plication to any lady living at a 
distance from the city. 


Mention Sietinadine when neice 


H, O'NEILL & C0., 


3821 to 329 ‘Sixth Ave, 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF GENTLEMEN'S 


NECKWEAR. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, BOTH 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURE, 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION. 


Handkerchiefs 


IN BOTH SILK AND THE FINEST LINEN, MOST- 
LY OUR OWN DESIGNS, 


OUR GENTLEMEN'S UNLAUNDRIED 


SHIRTS 


AT 59 CENTS, are made from carefully selected linen, 
and the buttonholes are hand-made. 
Every shirt guaranteed. 
Shirts made to order. Unlaundried, at 99 centr. 
Laundried, at $1.24, 81.49 and $1.99, 
Jonsult Catalogue, or send for instructions about 
self-measurement, 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR CAMP AND 
GARRISON 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES 
READY ABOUT THE LAST OF APRIL, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHES. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON 4 CO.) 


Agents for American Silks. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N. Y. 


SPRING GOODS. 


Throughout every department of the house 
the advantages which Ridleys’ offer are the 
abundance of their assortments and the ma- 
terial difference in prices, which will certainly 
repay a visit to their establishment. 


COMPARE PRICES, 


and be convinced as to the saving possible. 


DRESS SILKS. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GOODS IN THIS DEPART- 
MENT. 
WE MAKE A FEW QUOTATIONS. 

60 pieces 22-inch all-silk heavy dress SURAHS, in 
Black and Colors, at 74c.; everywhere else $1.25 is 
asked, 

Black RHADAME at 8c. and $1,056 a yard; worth 
$1.25 and $1.50. 

60 pieces Black and Colored 21-inch American Gros 
Grain SILKS at #6c.; really worth $1.50. 

40 pieces Check Suu.mer SILKS, 25c. yard ; worth 50c. 

13y pieces Check Summer SILKS, 6¥c. yard; worth 
$1.26. 


DRESS GOODS. 


66-inch G, H. Gilbert all-wool Cloth PLAIDS, newest 
styles, 7éc. a yard; actually worth $1.25. 

42-inch COMBINATION SUITINGS, Brcche pat- 
terns, new, at 68c. a yard; cheap at 87c. 

h4-inch JACQUARD CLOTHS, pure wool, yretty de 
signs, 99c.; elsewhere $1.25. 

86-inch RA ss POPLINS, subdued shades, 37c.; reg- 
ular price, 56« 


FULL LINES 


New French CASHMERES, CAMEL’S HAIR 
CLOTHS, SHOODAH, CRAZY CREPE, OTTOMANS, 
VELOURS, and SERGES; aleo French and American 
SATEENS in large variety. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


An’ assortment equal to,if not surpassing, that of 
regular clothing houses, and at prices which we know 
will show a large eaving. 


LINENS. 


Unbleached a)l-linen TABLE DAMAS&KS, handsecme 
colored borders: 

54 inches wide, 4c, a yard; worth 5vc. 

68 inches wide, 45c.a yard; worth t5c. 

62 inches wide, 75c, a yard; worth $1. 

Bleached Geimen liren TABLE DAMAS8KS, extra 
weight: 

56 inches wide, Sic. a yard; worth 69c, 

60 inches wide, 6c a yard; worth 75c. 


ATTRACTIONS 


IN LADIES’ WRAPS AND SUITS, 


ALSO CHILDREN'S AND MISSES’ COSTUMES AND 
OUTFITS, AT PRICES WHICH WE KNOW 
WILL SHOW A LARGE BAVING. 

LATEST NOVELTIESIN LACES, NETS, CROWNS 
ETC. 

HAT SCARFS iu canvas and tinsel ccmbinations. 

Novelties and extreme novelties in DRF 88S TRIM- 
MINGS and FRINGES. 


Fashion Magazine, 
SPRING NUMBER NOW READY. 


Sample Copies, lic, Subscription, 6c. per Annum, 


As the Magazine’ contains an Illustrated Catalogue 
of the goods contained in each of our fifty-two depart- 
ments, with thelowest NEW YORK PRICES, OUT- 
OF-TOWN DWELLERS may secure the same advan- 
tages as those enjoyed by city residents. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 811, 3114 to 321 Grand Street; 
56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St, 











FERRIS GOOD SENSE 


fii CORSET WISTS 


BEST feterkh Zateront Benet 


» FERRIS BROS., M’t’rs, 81 White ost. N.Y. 








Joel McComber’ s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shces. Iam now menvfrct uring thi m on a large scale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made, They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry end com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in eye » A 

owest c ry a 
oer atthe maine Bri. The eho deekre ‘perfect books tnd sices shop send for my" sree 3 lustieta prm- 
phiety, which will gi information thetis ll pay you to send io1 the ramyblets. 


reserve oS, = all — tor ladies’ or a att boots ie shoes, and to meke them soft and 
beautiful, use my Seal Polish Biackin 


Laskey ZICCQMAER. Inventor an nd Manuf 


urer of McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
t Tux INDEPENDENT. 
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Weekly Market Review. Steam refined, per Ib.......... S— 71%@ -- — 
—_ Contig’ sass5-n- rat: 30°* TAS i 1 
na! me’ |S 4s —— 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
(For the Week ending Friday, April 8d, 1886.1 State factory, full cream....... vee 1 @1LX% 
fie om State facto light skims, prime to 
COFFEE. oie choir. wi: ait ig oat + TH@ 8 
i to Choice....... occqees State factory. to @ 
ee Oe to 9 @ 9% | Ohio flat, prime ~y geeee 10 @10% 
Java eS re Ohio flat, ordinary to good........ -6 @ 9% 
Mocha geri Skims, Penn., fair to choice......... -1 @3 
Maracaibo... ..-+-+se++e++ ennceeees 844@12 
Laguayra.....+++ seeeeere socccecve - 8 @12 EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid. . - 16X@ — 
H ——— fresh-laid..............-- -15 @ 15% 
Pi sncosssoneecororsoerenee toner’ anadian... jvbeennen~dehesaneense o— —_ 
Toons Hy80M...--seeeeeeeeeeeees — D @ 
ge Rcanannos voeennee~ DRESSED POULTRY. 
Sain. ~ va Gs Ukdaosaniahbadaae Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —-l4 @— 16 
; Chickens,State and W’st’rn,choice—-— @— 16 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—16 @— 30 
Raw.—Fair to prime.....----- SE inakhniedeannweneeecae st —14 @— 17 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.....+e0+-++eeeeeees WN IO Dinos ckcsccsasaccces —15 @— 22 
Crushed Be Serer —8 @11 
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GFELIOW. .ccccccccccccccccccccces 444 @ 4% Potatoes, Bermuda. . sesyeses 7 50 @ 8 50 
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MOLASSES. - Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 4 50 @ 5 00 
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“6 Refined  rhektbeneeeweh 6oeneee 15 @18 Onions, per (er ae $8 50 @ 4 WW 
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Porto Bi00... ccccccccsccccscccvccese 23 @40 Spinach agian Ate 400 @ 5 00 
New Orleans.......... eee 80 @652 Celery, L. I. oan Jersey... 100 @1 75 
FISH. 
IT. 
George's Cod ( fnew per qtl. @—— @ 4 50 DOMESTIC GREEN FKU 
Grand Bai. x Cod.......... ——@ 375 Apples, Russetts, per bbl...... 225 @ 2 60 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.. 22 00 @ 24 00 Baldwins, se .. 300 @8 2 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.. 11 560 @ 13 00 ‘© Greenings, “ “ . 300 @ 3 26 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass. . . 8350@ 400 Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.. 300 @ 4 OU 
Box Herring.......-.-++++++0 --h@-—db Strawberries, Fla., per qt......— 50 @ 1 00 
— Florida Oranges...........++.. 200 @ 425 
igo T Peanuts, Va., Sta kad,” e- % 
ARKET. new, per lb...........- co & — 
GENERAL M Pecans, per Ib...+++-+++s+0+e0e — 5K@— — 
Ere. 
Fuour a, Se DOMESTIC DRIED FRU:iT. 
Sour Extras and suet. . e+ a ee se od. seceeee — 2K@Q— 7 
wi =e gecssserceesssoes 4 = 4 3 90 Etsenes, Fosied... i eslemaiaiighl — Ee 
upertine Spring. ........-- eaches, Unpeeled............. — t@— 8 
Ohio, Ind., fich. )lll., Super- Peaches, Brepeveted ee oe. —18 @—24 
fine Winter..........+.. 292 @315 | Blackberrios........ ..s+s+0+.0- —10 @—10% 
No, 1 Extra..........+.-.; 360 @450 | Cherries.........0.eseeee vesceee — 9K%@—1936 
Western Spring Weeat, este 3 Z $20 | Hucklebernies.......... sesccecee —18 GE18%¢ 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ a ‘ 
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Good to ch oiee Spring 320 @360 
Wheat, Extras,.......... 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and se ete WOOL MARKET. 
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O. Round Hoop Ex. (shi i 330 @ 350 | Indiana {otien, cangiet + es 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & )3 90 @ 4 50 6 J 
Bt. Louis, Single Extras... 385 @410 | wy seth ain rap i. @28 
St. Louis, Double, “ 420 @ 4 35 ix, aay OM an 
Genesee, Extra Brands.... 400 @ 4 35 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 4u0 @ 5 30 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 350 @ 4 40 
SOUTHERN ILOUR: 
BEtER.. ccccccceccosceccece - 430 @4 50 
Family...... ebas ae caenerie 5600 @ 5 20 
Fancy....... © cece cocce -.» 400 @ 5 30 
Ryr FLour: 
DMs ccccocvesee paontawnen 230 @ 2 td 
Supertine.........06- + 360 @ 38 90 
Cogn Mea: 
Western... ...sseeeseeees- 280 @ 8 25 
Brandywine, ....0...+++++ 20 @ 3 26 
Prine MeGal....ccccccccces ~~ $20 @—— 



































Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 00 
Fine Ground Fish.............. 88 00 
tO errr 40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib......... 254 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib 8% 
Sulphate of Potash......... 40 00 
Muriate of Potash. . 46 00 
| ESR 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone. 38 00 
Dissolved Bone...............- 85 00 
H. J, Baker & Bros.’ resenpenani 
Potato Fertilizer. ; 45 00 
Wheat “ 47 50 
Cabbage ‘ 46 50 
AA Ammoniated — 
phate Fertilizer........ 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 82 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
= Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 88 00@40 00 
» Raw Bone Sapeephenynate, 
. . —s Ss esepwennstses 85 00@37 00 
: ’ wenty-five 
Green, prime, @ bush....... 125 @— — par 2,000 ee 25 00 
PROVISIONS. Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
PoRk: — i iicvnsiisnces duns 80 00 
Ordinary Mess...... eoeee 18325 @ -—- — Warranted Pure Bone Meal, 
New Mews..... saeserens —— @ i8 50 per 2,000 Ibs..........+. - 83 00@35 00 
Family Mess, City....... —— @ 13 75 Export Bone, per 2,000 lbs... 29 00@81 00 
- —— Mess, Western,... 13 00 @ — — Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
3 tandard Superphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
D. 8., Long Clears se eereeeeseeees Ammoniated Dis'd — ..-++ 82 00@85 00 
D. 8., Short Clears... U.S. —-: So eee 29 00@81 00 
Bis Big HED: ccccccccocesecce Ground Bone............+.+ 81 00@83 50 
Cur Meats: TE . 29 00@31 60 
Smoked Hams......... . — 10 Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@650 00 
Smoked Shoulders...... ya a SPE es 47 00@50 00 
(We qutaees Ibe.) Be | os. cts stanio ... 32 00@85 00 
Bran, 40 Ibe. Pte tsb ond ;— 85 @e — ieee Carbon Works’ Special 
horts, 60 Ibs.. .........- @ — sis stead Su hosphate.. 40 00 
peaaling, 30 to 100 oe. wy 8 Se [vee Sebacee Geower... 60 00 
— oa oc ceccccccoose _— = @ 1 os Banner Raw Bone Flour.. 45 00 
ae — 50 4 4 J. B. Sardy & Son's 8 inlties : 
Bereenings.- - - — 75 Phospho- Peruvian Guano. 86 00 
ae oe, Ce ag or 4 Ss = Ammoniated Superphosphate. 82 00 
meter ts wre) ee 
ay, No. 1, p ver 05 
Bay, Blo. 2, “ noe @ -* Royal pay «an 33 00 
Hay, Ho. 8,medium*  “!... —80 @ — 85 American Potato Pertilizer” : 45 00 
Hay, Shipping , _ aoe Owe Fish and Potash oe 35 00 
Hay, Clover $ —70 @— 175 icus Pure Bone Meal... 88 00 
ay,ciover mixed ‘ eee —75 @ — 80 Ainertens Tove See 
Straw, No.1, Rye “ o. —s5 @e—— ASHES.—We quote sas ‘cents for Pot and 
Straw, No.2itye “ “ 1°’) 70 @ — 80 | 526@6 for Pearl. 
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Prof. GRANVILLE: COLE, Ph.D. 


Fellow of the Royal Chemical Society 
of London, Fellow Royal Institute 
of Chemistry, etc., etc. 


LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Speedily relieved and cured me of debility, 
consequent upon indigestion and malaria, 
Others who have used it upon my recom- 
mendation are equally emphatic in behalf 
of its real merits and excellence. 





FROM 


Mr. HENRY ARTHUR HERBERT, 


Ex-Member of Parliament, Proprietor of 
the Famous Lakes of Killarney, etc., etc. 
‘“‘Muckross Abbey, Killarney. 


LEIBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Deserves ali the praise it is receiving,.’’ 





FROM 


Hon. HIRAM CALKINS, 


Editor New York World. 


“4 member of my family wae very ill 
with typhoid malarial fever, The stomach 
was so irritable that it retained nothing, 
and the patient was rapidly losing ground. 
Finally the attending physician prescribed 
LIEBIG CO.’8 


COCA BEEF TONIC. 


The vomiting ceased immediately with the 
first dose, the food was again retained and 
digested, and rapid improvement and re- 
covery followed.’’ 





“The very best Tonic in the market,’’— 
Seuthern Medical Record, 





‘‘ LUBBIG CO.’'S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Has won for itself a splendid reputation 
for just what it is claimed to be—a superior 
Tonic.’’-—The Independent, 





U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, 
Weshington, D. CO. 
One of our ladies here was taken out o a 
cot, and wholly insensible, from a relapse of 
Bilious fever. Hardly any pulse and, the 
extremities icy cold, The physicians said 
she would not live. They applied stimulants, 
and got up the circulation, and then, on my 
suggestion, gave her COCA BEEF TONIC, 
Neither the medical gentlemen, nor any 
others of us had the least hope, and you 
may, therefore, imagine our surprise to find 
a decided and immediate improvement de- 
veloping. In the course of time she began to 
sit up, and now the d e, the patient, and 
all of us bless COCA BEEF TONIC aa her 
saviour, The physicians confessed to being 
dumfounded, 





Yours truly, 
F, MUNSON, 
Ass’t Superintendent, 

I am the mother of the young lady re- 
ferred to by Hon. F. Munson, and take 
great pleasure in vouching for the truth of 
the above. 

Mrs. M. RENEHAN. 


J, $. CONOVER & CO. 


Having enlarged and refitted our showrooms, we have 
added an elegant and extensi ve line of 


MANTELS 


in Wood, Slate and Metal, madetrom designs exclu- 
sively our own. 
We have also added to our line of 


FIREPLACES 


new designs and effects in Brass, Wrought Iron, 
Bronze and other metals. 


GRATES and FENDERS 
in Cast Iron, Nickel, Bronze, etc. 
ENGLISH HOBS 

in great variety. 

TILES 


FOR HEARTHS, FACINGS, FLOORS, 
BATHROOMS, WALLS, DADOS, and orna- 
mental uses. 


FIRE SCREENS, 
Jeweled, Mosaic Glass, Standard and Folding, 
BRASS TABLES, PEDESTALS, 
UMBRELLA STANDS, 
HODS, WOOD BOXES, ete., ete., 
A visit of inspection to our establishment incurs no 
obligation to purchase. 


28 & 30 WEST 23d STREET. 


| pseiteeaeiee gore 


VANDERBERON, WELLS & COMPARY., 








NOTES ON THE INSURANCE RE- 
PO 


Datep March 24th, and in the hands of 
the public April 1st, Part II of the N. Y. 
Insurance report again reminds us of the 
past time when the reports grew later and 
later, until, finally, the month of Decem- 
ber was reached, Life insurance is in a most 
flourishing condition. Of the twelve com- 
panies of this state, only two failed to make 
an increase in outstanding insurance in 
1884. Of the seventeen other-states com - 
panies, five progressed backward in this 
respect. The New York companies, for 
the first time since 1870, have a larger num- 
ber of policies outstanding than the com- 
panies of other states operating here, and 
the amount of outstanding insurance 
($1,063, 106,813) ir the largest ever reported, 
although the number of the companies in 
this state has been about three times what 
it now is. Omitting the more than a mil- 
lion industrial policies, the increase from 
49,000 policies, covering $141,497,978, a 
quarter-century ago, to 750,567 policies 
now, insuring $1,870,728,059, is marvelous 
indeed. So is the increase of 140,000 mem- 
bers and $394,000,000 insurance, in the last 
five years; and the increase of $73,000,000 
in assets, and $10,000,000 in surplus. The 
co-operatives show an increase of seven 
during the year, and now number 127, 
Tiey report $3,690,063 assets, and $1,747,- 


149,609 a year ago. Number of certificates 
in force, 525,699, against 450,514 a year 
ago. 

The most important change in legislation 
is the adoption of the new legal standard 
of 4 per cent., this change taking effect 
at the end of 1887. This places the state 
in line with the majority of the states, and 
the expense and trouble of duplicated 
valuations will be avoided. The law also 
provides that no company shall be thrown 
into receivership, if solvent on the old 44 
per cent, valuation, capital stock not being 
counted as.a liability; new business shall 
not be transacted, however, by a company 
having less than a 4 per cent. reserve. The 
Actuaries’ mortality table is ulso substituted 
for the American Experience, in order to 
secure uniformity, Another wholesome 
change is the law permitting the Depart. 
ment to turn over to the’ receiver of a 
broken company all the deposits of such 
company, and the duty of distributing euch 
deposit fund; this corrects a probably 
unintentional error in the law, in conse- 
quence of which grievous waste and 
abuses have been perpetrated. 

In general, the business of the co-opera- 
tives is ina healthy condition, and this 
must be ascribed to the regulative laws 
which, fortunately, were applied early 
enough to save this state from the mischiefs 
of the unrestrained liberty practiced else- 
where. Whatever of good there is in the 
assessment plan—that is, of permanent and 


profitable good—grows out of its cop py 
the features of old line insurance, ch 
that plan has always professed to hold in 
abhorrence. The assessment plan, purely 
and professedly, is, ‘‘no accumulation,” 
and ‘‘sufficient for the day is the évil 
thereof.” In practice, the societies are try- 
ing to accumulate. There is, of course, no 
use in inveighing against the payment of 
death claims by assessment, intrinsically, 
and this has never been condemned as a 
solutely and necessarily fatal. It is only the 
hand-to-mouth feature which has made the 
plan a rotten one in practice. In the degree 
that the methods of regular life insurance 
are followed, the co-operatives will suc- 
ceed; but no further. Their career is an 
experiment, and nobody objects to its hav- 

a full and fair trial. In its best forms, 
it as received quite as much favor from 
insurance departments as it deserves, 
and henceforward its workings will be 
watched with interest, as they are now, in 
the more prudent states, brought out of 
their cov cealment. 





THE TONTINE “INVES TIGATION. 


Tue Special Committee appointed by 
the Assembly to investigate Tontine Life 
Insurance, met at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
on Thursday. 

Col. James W. Alexander, Vice-President 
of the Equitable Life, testified that the 
company first began to issue Tontine poll- 
cies in 1868, Mr. Alexander deecribed the 
semi-Tontine contract as entered into by 





the Equitable Company. The ordinary life 


520 liabilities, against $2,455,040 and $1,- 
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policy, he sald, involved the payment of an 
annual premium until the death of the poli- 
cyholder. The scheme of paying divi- 
dends and surrender values arose from 
competition, and by these the policyholders 
got back what was paid, over and above 
the expenses of their insurance. The 
semi-Tontine plan gave an ordinary policy ; 
but the holder agreed to waive any divi- 
dend for five, ten, or twenty years, which 
constituted the three classes. Those who 
continued their payments for the term got 
their share of the accumulated dividends, 
and a paid-up policy. The representatives 
of those who died before the end of the 
term got the face of the policy, but no divi- 
dends. There was no more forfeiture than 
in the case of ordinary policyholders. A 
man failing to continue his payments did 
not lose his interest in a surrender policy. 
The full Tontine plan differed ftom the 
semi-Tontine in the fact that there was no 
surrender value to the policies. ‘‘The 
old objection to life insurance,” he said, 
‘* was that ‘you’ve got to die if you win,’ 
and it was to meet this objection that the 
semi-Tontine plan was devised. Under it 
those who retire forfeit all their interest in 
the reserve, and those who continue their 
payments receive a very large interest on 
the money which they invest. The object 
is to secure absolute fairness of distribu- 
tion. The Tontine system strengthens a 
company, because we are not obliged to 
divide our profits until we have had plenty 
of time to know what they are.” 

Mr. Alexander thought that the Tontine 
plan was a wise one, because it was the 
only plan which allowed a man to pay for 
his entire insurance during his younger 
and more productive years. 

D. P. Fackler, consulting actuary, testi- 
fied that a genuine Tontine is a fund to 
which many persons contribute with the 
idea that the income shall be divided among 
the survivors year by year, and the prin- 
cipal to the survivors after a certain num- 
ber of years. Pure Tontine is just the re- 
verse of insurance, as it provides for pay- 
ment on life, instead of on death. A Ton- 
tine plan, as applied to life insurance, is a 
plan under which a few agree to pay pre- 
miums fora number of years under pen- 
alty of losing all their interest in the sur- 
plus accumulated, if they fail to make a 
single payment. In the witness’s opinion 
all the Tontine policies which are to expire 


in a certain year should not constitute one 
class, unless théy all began to run in the 
same year. In that case, the Tontine fund, 
at the end of the stipulated period, would all 
accrue from the policies whose holders re- 
ceived the benefit, or from those policies 
which had lapsed during the period. The 
witness thought the proper way of keeping 
the accounts of the Tontine iieies was to 
add the interest from year to year to the 
fund until the end of the Tontine period, 
when a somewhat complicated piece of di- 
vision would have to be made. If all ten- 
year Tontine policies, whenever issued, are 
put in one ope class, Mr. Fackler 

thought it would not be possible to make 
any fair division of the fund when any sin- 


Sgle policy expired. He did not see in this 


case how the equities could be ascertained, 

He did not see how such a plan could be 

applied to the policies issued under the 
uitable Company’s forms. 

**The Tontine plan, compared with the 
policies in vogue at the time it was started, 
had some advantages. Ten or fifteen years 
ago many companies paid nothing on an 
ordinary policy, unless the premiums were 
kept up; or by way of a surrender value. 
The Tontine plan guaranteed a minimum of 
insurance at the end of the Tontine period. 
The disadvantages of the system, however, 
are great. Inan ordinary policy, if a man 
cannot meet a premium, he can sometimes 
borrow the money from the company; in 
the Tontine plan, if he misses one payment, 
he loses everything. A person insured on 
the Tontine plan cannot know how the com. 
pany is dealing with him, because he has 
no right to a dividend until the end of ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years.” This, Mr. Fack- 
ler thought, was a serious objection from a 
practical business point of view. 

Assemblyman Raines: ‘‘Is not the whole 
tendency of the ‘Tontine system to encour. 
age a desire on the part of policyholders to 
get the whole ‘ pot’ by putting in a little 
money?” 

Mr. Fackler (laughing): ‘‘ Well, I guess 
it’s something like that.” 

Mr. Fackler said that perfectly honest 
men might piengees on the advantages or 
disadvantag the Tontine system; but 
he thou ty that it was better to have a cer- 
tainty of something for wife and children 
than to engage in a scheme which prom- 
ised them nothing. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Fackler’s evi- 
dence the committee adjourned to the call 
of the Ohair. 





Mk. Vicge-Presiwent MoCurpy has re- 
ceived, in the unanimous election to the 
place vacated by the death of President 
Winston, the deserved recognition of his 
long experience in the Mutual Life. We 
believe he will make a good president. 


INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE | INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN, 

Tux above company having attained its ma- 
jority, presents in another column its twenty- 
first annual statement, showing its cundition on 
the first day of January, 1885. Its receipts from 
interest, rents, etc., were more than enough to 
pay its death losses, while its ratio of total ex- 
pense to new business was the very low figure of 
5.74 per cent. Its total assets are #2,417,528.22, 
and it bas a surplus of $398,648.76. During the 
year it issued 1,285 policies, leaving in force at 
the close of the year 8,479, insuring #8,714,528, 
The Continental does a larger proportion of en- 
dowment business, in proportion to its total 
business, than perhaps any other company. 
Its officers are: President, James 8. Parsons; 
Vice-President, A. G. Winchester ; and Secretary, 
Robt. E. Beecher. 


oe ___ INSURANCE. 
1851. 1885. 


Massachuses “Watual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W-. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
Manager of Agencies. 

















THE 


Americ’D 
FIRE 


Instr’ ce 
co. 
Philadelphia. 
© eh c ap SU bcknnd ood coscnb ocncan dase ashbeston 400,000 00 


and SF GRE ccccccecevceconsesssegecccces md 941,447 51 
_____ Fa ashe a nc a epaapni seeRet 406, AR 74 


81,768,092 25 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Youx, Janvuany Mru, 1885, 


The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affaires on the Slat December, 1884. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1864, to Sist December, 1844...... $3,958,089 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
Jan ae 1,447,756 70 
Total santne Premiums. ....ceoccesecseeeees 95,406,796 uu 
Premiums marked off from Ist Janu: 
1864, to Sist December, 1844....... mT. oe 84,066,271 04 
Lownen paid during the same 
PERTES cccccccescccécosccccee css 109,919 » 
Returns of Premi- 
PONSES..........45 787,780 40 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Btock, City, tocks.. $8,774,685 v0 
2,006,100 v0 


ict sae entete ,. 


ve 
és 
&2= 
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Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, and Vice.Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Preet, 





218T ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1884. 


From Premiums........... $195,411 23 

From Interest, Rents and 
all other sources......... 69,954 96 
265,366 19 


DISBURSED,1884. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Death Claims Paid.......... $69,837 69 
tured EndowmentaPaid — 10#,357 89 
Dividends Purchased and 
Canceled Policies. ... 66,186 73— $244,322 31 
Commissions and Salaries 
Paid ne as Mana- 
were of Agencies,........, 46,764 72 


pcopeccescccccoccccese 24,174 85 
Paiste Stationery, Ad- 
yert sing, Postage, 
sand Rents....... 11,380 61 
Medion Examiners’ Fees.. 5,504 22 87,774 40 


Taxes and Legal Expenses 
and amount ~-saapeeeeall to 
Profit and Loss. ; 14,908 26 


Total Disbursed.. $347,064 97 
ne of Total Expense to 
New Business.... ........ 5.74 per cent. 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1885. 





Loaus on Keal Estate, first mortgages. $379,114 96 
pomenernl Loans and Bills Receivable. 897,445 36 
roms a Notes and Liens on Policies A 
688,577 47 
248,107 59 
669,144 38 
45,407 82 
8,875 35 
80,454 99 
5,000 00 
$2,417,528 2 
LIABILITLES. 
Amount required to_re- 
insure all outstanding 
repletes (46 per cent. 
istans cassaeennse $1,936,486 U0 
Olaitae by Death ‘and En- 
dowment awaitiag proof 
with — and satisfac- 
tory disc arne ‘Rie 71,893 46 
All other Liabilities. ..2.... 10,100 O0-- $2,018,879 46 
tite ccressenenccene ponnsssacocies #398,648 16 


POLICY AND RISK ACUOUNT. 


Policies issued and restored cuss 
coe £58 $1, 787,962 CO 

#,479 8,714,528 00 
4 "110, 592 00 


s cseanuienainednenisubbeedasenes 152 124,055 00 
organization. 2,335 3,009,682 75 


Total  emnned Deaths ‘and Mata- 
rity eee 2,724 8,393,676 47 





JAMES 8S. PARSONS, President. 
A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
ROBT. E. BEECHER, Secretary. 


NEW GNGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Statement of Business for 1884, 


AsmetB....... ceces ..816,811,671 51 


RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums........... $2,003,657 45 
For Interest, Rents, and 

Profit Profit and Loss, 


leas Taxes............-+ ti 433 20 2,882,080 68 
$19,643,762 19 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims ........... 81,075,320 00 
Matured and Discounted 
Endowments........ ... 818,627 Ou 
Canceled and Surren- 
dered Policies,.......... 252,428 6b 
Distribution of Surplus.. 535,525 71 
Total paid to Policy- 
holders, .........000+++ $2,176,901 54 
Amount paid for Commis- 
sions to Agents, Sala- 
ries, Medical Fees, Ad- 
vertising, Printing, Sta- 
tionery, and all other 
incidental expenves at 
the Home Office and at 
AMeDCIOS, ........00000008 860,170 17 
Interest..........ce00+-e000 11,128 88 2,548,195 09 
$17,005,567 10 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at 4 per cent. .. 14,502,161 11 
Balance Distributions 
unpaid, ...........006. 97,148 92 
Death and Endowment 
Claims unpaid........ 92,042 00 
Balance Suspense Acc’t 5,355 00 
Due from the Company 
to Aments........--.eeee 8,414 84 14,700,116 87 





Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent. 82,395,450 73 


Special attention is called to the fact that this Com- 
pany issues Endowment Policies embracing all the ad- 
vantages of Life Insurance, for the same premiums 
formerly charged for policies payable only at death, 
under the title of Life Rate Endowments. Such poli- 
cies challenge competition as reg a combination 
of insurance at low cost with an investment at a fair 
rate of interest, 

Pamphlets explanatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at the Company's office in Boston, 
or to 


KENNY & b RATCLIFFE, Gen Agts., 
8 Broadway, » 4 
ptm F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS, M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 








THE ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 


OF 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, CA. 





Str ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, Man’g Director. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT, to 31st Dec., 1884. 
Deposited at Albany, N. Y., for security of 
U. 8. Policyholders, $100,000. 


ASSETS. 
United States Government Bonds. #113,000 00 
Railroad, Corporation, and Munic- 

Pt MN icanwnsntensreconat -- 71,144 18 
Cash in Bank and on hand.......... 26,131 27 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in due 

course of cojlection, and other Assets 91,509 81 

Total Assets........ $301,785 26 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums, and 

all other Liabilities............... 123,169 51 

Surplusas regards the Insu’d $178,615 75 


RESOURCES. 
ee 
Reserve Capital at call.............. 103,440 00 
Total Resources for security 

{ee $105,225 26 
Number of Policies issued — 
during the year........ 24,806 
Gain in Policies over 1883. .2,887 
Total Losses paid during 
eee 3,338 for $147,084 95 
Total Losses paid to date. .8,184 for 316,546 63 


PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 
1881,......852,213 64 1883. ..... $282,585 55 
1882....... 150,413 56 1884... .366,703 98 


No extra ao for voyage to and from 
Europe, nor for residence or travel in Great 
Britain, the Continent of Euro , Egypt, Holy 
Land, Mexico, Canada and the rovinces, 


H. C. MACY, Manager, 
1ivs Broadway, N. Y. 


- Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 


Officials of Banks, Railroads, Express and Insur- 
ance Com panies can obtain 
Ss OF NURETYSHI P 
from this } ++ 4 at moderate rates. The Bonds of 
this Com ny y are accepted by the courts of the State 


of New York 

ACCIDENT POLICIES 
insuring against death or Lee =~ 4 Full in- 
formation as to details of a any of t G) agen 


WM, M, RIG 
JOHN M. CRANE, » Boo, ROBT. J.  HILLAS, Asst. Sec, 


TORS. 

Geo, % G08, G.G. Williams, Vermiiye, 
Geo. T. Hope, J. 8. T. Stranahan, Davia Dows, 
W. G, Lo 8, B. a eS pitch, 
H. A, AL Hurlbut, W. M. Richa rds. - 
THE CONTINENTAL 
cae INSUR- 

ANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8, PARSONS, 
President. 


-7 A.S WINCHESTER, 
Vice-president. 
R, E. Brec 

















A SAVINCS-BANK 


BROUGHT 
TO YOUR DOOR. 


Bonds ** Installments. 


The pies of these Bonds are: 


1. In case of the death of the Bondholder all the un- 
= > instal. upente are sopecled. and the d falls 
nt ULL. 


ese Bon as secu 
lected at oy bank in “the United States. 
Bonds a ed by that old and solid Life Insurance 


“" MATIONAL, OF VERMONT, 


(Incorporated in 1848), and to sound and healthy 
persons only. 


Agents wanted to Negotiate 
these bonds. Apply to 


S. 4. MATTISO.N, 
Financial Manager, 
917 & 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1885. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








TOTAL pane Gan. Ist, 1885)... 
FFI 3 





GZOROE F, Kxoxr, Manager. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


April 9, 1885.] (478) 25 | 








SUMMARY OF STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE ve | 

FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT | xise QUITA) 3 ol The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, | 
F. S. WINSTON, President. } 

OF THE OF THE UNITED STATES, For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 

Fer the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. RD ic censccentsccnnttintactganpuinannebtinsiesenssnstbsenacssenstenapienl @108,876,178.51 } 




















REVENUE ACCOUNT. Annuity Account. , 
Belence, Jenuary lst, ‘1e4, trom lest ac: Ann. " ; Hi 
- 830,492,249 78 No. | Payments. No. Be i 

INCOME. upp he I 



































































































































5 ae en Oi he 812,081,890 22 Annuities in force, Jan. Annuities in force, Jan. i 
* 9 , Taterest tand ENE. .toccvccces 2,972,149 83 15,008,480 05 mF. natosss naazooee 61 bar 7 4 x gee anos 61 omen ° it 
a nnuities... 7 mium Annuities. } 
Insurance Company. prsaursemenrs, oe % | Anmulties Issued... 5 1,736 70 || Annuities Terminated..| 5 1,900 90 | 
Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 66 $28,565 97 66 $28 565 97 
ments.. se - $4,000,668 00 
Dividends, Surrender Vaiues, and Annu- gat Insurance Account. 
BUSINESS OF 1884. ted E att.000 13 No. | Amount. | No. Amount. ) 
Total Paid - 91,194,797 OF or if 
on on Se Securities char, 814.080 Policies in fo J Polict ; 8 4 | 
™ 0) a i 
Revenue Account. eee. Advertising, ing i 1s oa nist. 1884.0... td sap .| 110,990] $842,946,032 ss ist, Inst in Prd _ -| 114 804 | $351,780,285 } 
WROTE, 00000 0es00cccc cnettcceccee cece ‘ / | 
an, ue) ———— 1.215.549 9 ks Assumed... . 11,194 34,675,989 Risks Terminsied....... 7,380 25,832 736 | 
tnx State. rDounty. and Gity is decvectet ° 125,971 01 122.184 021 122.184 37 02 { 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 68 mt, $97,622, p14 | Sari ean at } 
seed Rng ge ptegmeedl ME R aoe 5 | 
neers nce le . ° evenue Aco s r. 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 | new acctount........0....0.... * ‘355,537,720 o6 coun | 
(nee amet wees t 
nas anen SHEET. To Baiance from last account. ... $94,972,108 86 || By paid Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 | 
ASSETS. “ Premiums received............ 13,850,258 43 "Matured Endowments... ~ 2,490,454 99 i 
Disbursement Account. Bonds and Mortgages............:2:++-e..0+ 815,494,796 72 Interest and Rents... a aaeane ie rt 
” 7.717, / 
Paid Death Ulains........... $2,257,175 79 | “Equitable B Boal tates ili thie ae veveesnsesesssen aiaries | 
heaheagssensetuscodscce sence 6,676, . * v seeapeateetebaert } 
‘© Endowments............ 873,408 50 viite i States Stocks, State Stocks, City ein « «@ | hem Policies and | 
© eat Divi } Stocks, an State of New York... by the ia Additions... 5. 8,087,606 17 
nnuities, ividends —— A ond ie oak Wisate 18,400,407. 00 jee pes 1 Pol shold} 
and Surrender Values, 8,603,970 85 iinet value, #7 10,08 ORtate “or Wow seal 08 “ « Commissions, (payment 
: age York, including purchases under fore- of current and extin- 
Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 | closure and Society's Buildings inother a» «a p&uishment of future)... 907,846 19 
Ri Cash in Batis and “arust oars ia : Piecuriiieg Parcessd= 1,181,178 38 
New Policies issued.......... 17,463 cand invested). = ee viene secelved 6,078,081 86 ~ Taxes and Assessments... oa! 69 $1 
New Insurance written...... $61,484 550 Due fen Agents om account of Pre: 210,872 29 o « Balan ce to New Account 97,000,918 08 08 
SPOR LLLP LAS EAT TED 112,083 §7 ~ - 
Interest aud Hents due and accrued. "*.: 404,580 
Condition, January Ist, 1885. Premiums due and in process of coliée- a ste etbed 114,007,487 27 
tion _— premiums ‘paid in advance 988,797 Dr. Balance Sheet. Or. | 
Com Aeaate,......-00000s $59,283,753 57 | pMfiired Breinltimil.s rec sec 1,071,204 0D | 
D b ia To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bonds Secured by Mortgages * 
Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 | Total, Assets, Decemt ee UT e:.008 54 “ Claims by death not t yet due... 862,387 00 on Real Estate.... .......... 978,527 96 
JABILITI “ Premiums pana in ad vanep.--- 27,477 36 “ United States sand other Bends 84,522,822 00 
Surplus by State Standard " ene TIES, “ Surplus and Contingent G oath oo “ Loans on Collaterals........... iS 806, 387 %@ 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- = = santo Furnd..... seeetoetbhtsets (0 Tiler ID cco ces, 200-3 scaaeee : 1 
(estimated).............. $10,000,200 | icles at 4 anette 847,549,728 44 = * Gaak te Rania ana ‘trunt Com- . | 
ae Cluims by death (1 (proofs not nies at interest 2,644,088 54 
Policies in force............. 78,047 | perfected)......se-ssereree 128,580 WU $47,678,808 44 « pn... 1,262,418 54 
° be 188 “ Premiums deferred, quarter! i 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 Sypeniee Be pans by 11884. $10,483. 617 10 and semi-annual........... : ,108,115 38 i 
I Eee Sag Ad MTG U by ——— Ay! general Sapte 84,074,756 10 « Proustume in tran, principally | 
. * 
merones im Asset, 1606 05,700,000 0 computed) by Policies in Tontine classis is 6,408,861 60 “ m2 _ ~ SS Ska tt} | 
Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. $10,483,617 10 “* Agents’ Balances.........+.-... 7,196 90 
; - ° 9 Upon the New York State Standard 
1890, $1,731,721. 1880, $2,317,889. cent. interest, the Surplusis..... ¥14.730,332 13 $103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 i 
‘ a seamen New Assurance written in . ——_—____— - ————————— = 
1881, 2,013,203. 108, SAtR Ef AB RE. anc cccccccthstcee  ensecceces 884,877,057 00 F wera it 
om aacane : Total Outstanding “Insur- NOTE —If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
1882, 1,955,292, 1982, 2,798,018, | me O.sssstssreeeesestsestesesees 309,409,171 00 | is over $12.000 000. ; ietsiieiiee oniigillh aun ' 
: 28: . From the Surplus, as ap n the Balance Sheet, a dividend w apportion each par- } 
come, Gennes, tees, 8,718,008, “INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. tiohtating Policy whisk shall bo in force at ite anniversary in 1806. tf 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. Premium Income.......... 


surplus, Le Legal "tandaird: «+. $108,876,178.61 





Cash Assets. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934, 


Contested Claims. Patt A 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by po 
cies in the Gener: 





Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1891, $185,726,916. 


New York, January 21, 1885. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 





Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,8.4. class, reversionary dividends w Frepericx S. Winston,| Hermann C, von Post, | Joun H, Suerwoon, utien T. Davies, if 
Jan. 1 on maa J . peng pegs mre on ag fe aS rleipating A i] ae Samukt E, Sprouts, "| Georce C. Ricnarvson| Gaorce H. ANDREWS, ae Stwe, 
° 5 300,296, an. 1, » 415,097, pre undivided surplus contributed y policies in the Lucius Ropinson, ALexanper H., Rick, Ropert OLyrHant, S. Van Renssecager Crucer 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1894, 198,746,043, | Tontine clase, ¢ the amounts applicable to policies ma- Samugt D, Bapcock, Wi..1aM F, Bancock, | Grorce F, Baker, Cuarces R, Henperson, 
J ’ ’ ’ ’ powey turing within the current | year ared as Grorcs S. Cor, » Ratcnrorp STarr, Benj, B, SHERMAN, Georce Buss, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 299,882,586, | their respective a promt fama Become due. Jour E, Deven, Frepericx H. Cossirt,| Jos. THompson, Rurus W. Peckuam, 


fymour L. Hustep, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
Jamas C, Hoven, 


Lewis May, 
Otiver Harriman, 


Wm, P. Dixon, 
J. Hepart Herrick. 


JuDLEY OLcorT, 
Anson STAGER, 
Frepexic CRoMWELL, 


$ ag * VAN CIsE, ‘| Actuaries. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 








The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 


Is THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘* Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENEY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D, O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 
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Old and Young. 


MARY MAGDALEN. 


BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 





At dawn she sought the Saviour slain, 
To kiss the spot where he had lain 
And weep warm tears, like Spring-time rain ; 


When lo! there stood, unstained by death, 
A man that spake with slow, sweet breath ; 
And “‘ Muster!” Mary answereth. 


From out the far and fragrant years, 
How sweeter than the songs of seers 
That tender offering of tears! 
Haptrorp, Conn. 

> 


— 


BY O. J. OLINGAN,. 


Towarp the close of a warm August 
afternoon, Richard Steinway sat in a law 
office overlooking one of New York’s busy 
thoroughfares, in a sound fit of abstrac- 
tion 

He was rather an attractive looking fel- 
low, notwithstanding that at thirty he was 
somewhat bald. His features were good, 
and his eyes, deeply and beautifully blue, 
had a chronic flash of determination in 
them, such as very blue eyes often wear. 
His mouth was handsome, and his teeth 
white, even and superb. He was nearly 
six feet in hight, and really bad a very fine 
physique. Even when he was lounging on 
two chairs, as he then was, it was easy to 
see that he would curry himself well when 
upon his feet. 

Steinway belonged to that class of people 
who are neither extremely fortunate nor the 
reverse. He had worked hard to procure 
an education, and he worked bard at his 
profession. He was now a rising young 
lawyer, welcomed to good society, and 
with an income which permitted him to 
live very: comfortably in bachelor apart- 
ments uptown. Still, he was not a young 
man on whom ambitious, match-making 
mammas smiled. His income was not, and 
might not be for many years, sufficient to 
support any one of the fashionable young 
ladies whom he met in society in the style 
of life to which she was accustomed. All this 
Steinway knew very well; but it had never 
occurred unpleasantly to him until the 
Summer previous, when he had met Miss 
Jaspar Van Cortlandt at a Summer resort 
where he had spent a few days on an 
outing. Miss Van Cortlandt ought hardly 
to be termed a belle, as that word sometimes 
implies the characteristics of a coquette; yet 
she was very popular. She was a descend- 
ant of the early Dutch settlers, and a hun- 
dred years ago her ancestors had resided 
in that rather contracted portion of New 
York now known as Ferry Street, in cer- 
tain of the row of old Dutch mansions, 
since desecrated by the presence of hides 
and leather. Miss Van Cortlandt, her 
father’s sister (who was also her guardian, 
she being an orphan) estimated this blue 
blood of theirs at its highest value. She 
kept her niece secluded as far as possible 
from the vulgar world, and would, had it 
been practicable, have prevented her from 
associating with any but those whose blood 
was as blue as theirs. She had not ap- 
proved of Steinway—what little she had 
seen of him—he being, as he himself knew 
very well, a nobody, both as related to 
money and ancestors. His predecessors 
had been very respectable, indeed, but, as 
Miss Van Cortlandt always said in such 
cases, ‘‘ one never heard of them.” 

Jaspar was as different from her Aunt as 
possible. There was something in her 
manner which some people mistook for 
coldness, but which was not coldness. It 
was as though her whole nature was one of 
passionate sweetness, partly unawakened 
and partly repressed, which must not be 
lavished upon the world in general, but re- 
served for one alone. For a whole year 
Steinway bad longed to be that one; but he 
was no nearer his object now than at first. 
He hud known her for one short blissful 
week; then his vacation ended, Miss Van 
Cortlandt ard her niece went to Europe for 
a few months travel, and he had neither 
seen nor heard from them since, until the 
day our story opens. A college friend had 
written him from a little country place 
high up among the Adirondacks, bidding 
him come up and enjoy the hunting and 
fishing. 





“The jolliest place you ever saw,” his 
friend wrote, ‘‘and the finest boating, driv- 
ing; etc. And then it’s real country, don’t 
youknow? Ooly one small hotel, contain- 
ing between forty and fifty people, and they 
are the most select. Don’t mention the 
place to any one, I beg of you; for we’re all 
trying to hush it up. We don’t want a 
rush, you understand, and just at present 
it’s a survival of the fittest. Miss Van 
Cortlandt and her niece are here. Have 
you met the young lady?” 

Had he met her? At the thought of her 
his pulses quickened. Yes, he would go; at 
all events, just fur a week, if no more. He 
had turned to his desk to impart this infor- 
mation to his friend, when the office door 
opened, not at once, but slowly and careful- 
ly. A young man stood on the threshold; but 
it was evident that, though he removed his 
hat and smiled, he was in some doubt as to 
whether he had better advance or retreat. 
His face was not any more prepossessing 
than his manners, and he was shabby to 
the verge of destitution. His eyes were 
wandering and bleary, his nose the hue 
ascribed to that of the man who looks upon 
the wine when it is red, while a small wen 
disfigured one side of his neck. He evi- 
dently did not expect a very warm wel- 
come, and was considering how best to in- 
troduce his egrand. At this crisis Stein- 
way glanced up, and his face assumed a 
look of anything but pleasure. 

‘Well, Jimmie!” he said, not crossly, 
but in the tone of one trying to make the 
best of an unpleasant circumstance. 

‘*Jimmie,” thus addressed, closed the 
door and moved forward. 

**T’m just on from Chicago,” he observed, 
making the assertion with the air of one 
telling something interesting. 

‘*So I supposed,” said Steinway, rather 
shortly. Jimmie, as he himself was very 
fond of telling, was Steinway’s cousin—his 
father’s brother’s son. He had never met 
with any particular misfurtune—indeed, his 
whole early life had been a singularly fa- 
vored one—yet he had not proved a suc- 
cess, considered from any point of view. 
His parents were long since dead, and for 
some years he had been more or less de- 
pendent upon the bounty of relatives. Their 
good nature had long since given out, and 
occasionally their powers of endurance gave 
out also. This was not Jimmie’s first visit 
to New York, and Steinway well knew what 
it portended. The luckless young man 
was always penniless, no matter how gener- 
ously he was supplied with money, and he 
positively would not work. He was con- 
tinually trying to borrow money on the 
strength of his relationship with Steinway, 
which he considered a great thing. But 
woe to him who responded to his impor- 
tunities. He was ever thereafter a marked 
man, haunted by a Nemesis in the shape of 
Jimmie. 

After a certain length of time in New 
York, Jimmie usually got into some petty 
difficulty, when he would come to Stein- 
way, and weepingly declare his intention to 
return to Chicago if he could get the money 
necessary for the trip. Of course the money 
was always forthcoming, Steinway feeling 
himself fortunate in getting rid of him at 
any price. He would then return to Chi- 
cago, with great alacrity, and remain 
until he had driven his relatives there to 
such a pitch of desperation that they 
would assemble in a family conclave, which 
always resulted in their paying his way 
back to New York, where he again fell to 
the tender mercies of Steinway. Thus, he 
spent his life rotating, as it were, between 
Chicago and New York. Steinway, there- 
fore, was not surprised at seeing him, but 
simply disheartened afresh. The utter 
worthlessness of the fellow made it impos- 
sible for any one to do him any permanent 
good; and yet it went against all the gener- 
osity in Steinway’s nature to turn away any 
human being, especially one of his own 
flesh and blood, penniless and destitute. 
As he stood there, so thoroughly worthless, 
so devoid of manhood, groveling, meta- 
phorically, at his feet for fresh favors, 
Steinway felt that it was impossible for him 
to express himself, and so silently pointed 
toachair. Jimmie evidently thought by 
this that Steinway had conceded a point, 
and was not slow in obeying the unspoken 
invitation. 

‘* Haven't got a cigar about you; have 





you, Stein, old man?” he asked, settling 
himself comfortably. 

Steinway silently passed him one, together 
with a match, feeling, as he did so, that he 
had lost ground by the operation. How 
can one man take another to account for 
anything when they are smoking sociably 
together with an air of good fellowship? 
Perhaps it was for this reason that Stein- 
way threw away his own cigar, which he 
had just lighted as a means of soothing his 
rasped nerves. But in proportion as his 
spirit sank, Jimmie’s rose 

“Pll tell you how it is with me, old man,” 
he said, between huge puffs of smoke. 
‘I’ve been unfortunate. Luck has been 
dead against me now for weeks and weeks. 
You know how unfortunate I’ve been?” he 
queried, appealingly; but, receiving no 
reply, continued: ‘‘The fact is, I expect a 
check to-night. It will come on the six 
o’clock mail.” 

“Then you're all right!” said Steinway. 

** Yes, if the mail is distributed to-night,” 
said Jimmie, hesitatingly. *‘ You see I 
haven’t breakfasted or dined yet to-day. 
Its deuced unpleasant.” He smiled pa- 
thetically, and his eyes sought Steinway’s. 
‘*Now if you'll advance me ten dollars, 
say, until to-morrow morning.” 

‘* Jumes Steinway,” said his cousin, fac- 
ing him and bringing down his fist upon the 
the desk, ‘* there is no check coming, and 
you don’t expect any. There is no one in 
Chicago at the present time so crazy as to 
send you any. Now let us understand 
each other as we go along. The last time 
you were here I got you out of jail, gave 
you a new suit of clothes, fifty dollars in 
money, and procured you a tolerably good 
situation. In less than a week you spent 
the money, pawned the clothes and called 
here in a starving condition. [ believe you 
worked a part of oue day.” 


** It was a day and a half,” said Jimmie, 
mournfully. He cleared his throat a little, 
and began to search for his handkerchief. 
To Steinway, his fits of repentance were 
even more disagreeable than the things he 
repented of; so he hastened to change the 
subject. 

** | will tell you just what I will do for you 
while you are here; and you’re not to ex- 
pect anything more,” he said, without any 
preface. ‘‘I know of a very comfortable 
boarding house dowa town, where I will 
pay your board in advance for three 
weeks, if you like. I am going away my- 
self for that length of time, [Stcinway’s 
vacation had increased two-tifirds since 
the appearance of his cousin] up in the 
country. WhenI come back, if 1 find you 
have behaved creditably during my ab- 
sence, I will increase the term, if that is 
your pleasure. Do you understand?” 

Jimmie understood, but looked de- 
pressed. He finished his cigar and rose. 

‘**You don’t happen to have a little 
change about you, to last me over night, do 
you?” he asked, huskily. 


‘*No; lam going out with you now to 
get dinner, aad I’ll make the arrangement i 
spoke of, so you can take advantage of it to- 
night,” said Steinway, rising. He was deter- 
mined not to make any more mistakes, as 
he had hitherio, by supplying his cousin 
with pocket money, which he never ex- 
pended for any legitimate purpose. He 
therefore accompanied the erring young 
man to a restaurant, and after the best din- 
ner that could be procured, made the ar- 
rangements he had promised at the board- 
ing house, which transaction, he flattered 
himself, would relieve him from all care fur 
three weeks, at least, so far as Jimmie was 
concerned. In fact, he rather prided him- 
self on the ingenuity with which he had 
planned and executed this little scheme. 

Tne next morning he informed his part- 
ner of his iatended departure, leaving his 
address with him, so there might be no 
trouble, in case communication was neces- 
sary during hisabseace. He started on his 
journey witha light heart,and, as he took an 
early train, he was enabled to arrive at the 
charming little nook hidden away in the 
heart of the Adirondacks in ample time to 
dress for dinner. 

The sojourners at Lake View House, as 
the little hotel was called, were not numer- 
ous, but very sclect, as his friend had ad- 
vised him. Not quite forty people were 


assembled in the dining-room when he en- 
tered; and fate so far favored him that he 





was placed opposite Miss Van Cortlandt 
and her niece at the table. They both 
recognized him at once—one with stately 
courtesy, the other with a swift little smile, 
blush and bow. But then, Jaspar blushed 
easily, he recollected; so little could be 
argued from that. At all events, she did 
not seem particularly averse to his society ; 
for that evening, when everybody had, as 
though by common consent, sought the 
open air and moonlight, she promenaded 
with him for nearly an hour up and down 
the long, wide piazza to the sound of the 
Strauss waltzes, played softly within. The 
piazza was filled with people—some in 
groups, and many promenading as they 
were—and the low murmur of voices min- 
gled pleasantly with the sweet, dreamy 
music and the soft complaint of a pine 
wood not far away. Miss Van Cortlandt, 
the elder, occupied an easy chair in a cor- 
ner, and was protected from the night chill 
and dump by a large, tleecy white shawl. 
She looked a little unpleasantly, Steinway 
thought, as his companion and himself 
passed and repassed her in their ci:cuit; 
but if such were the fact, it did not spoil 
their pleasure. To Steinway, the oppor- 
tunity wished for and looked forward to for 
a year had come, while Miss Van Cortlandt 
frankly enjoyed renewing her acquaintance 
with a man who was an uncommonly good 
conversationalist, and agreeable without 
affectation; so the pair chatted, disagreed 
on various subjects, and exchanged opin- 
ions generally, with the case and abandon 
of a couple of school-girls. 

For the next two weeks, time flew on 
charmed wings—at least to Steinway. He 
had thought so much about Jaspar Van 
Cortlandt during the whole year that had 
passed since their first meeting, had pic- 
tured her to himself so many times, had 
loved her so madly in hopeless loneliness, 
that just to be in her presence, to hear her 
voice, to watch the changes of expression in 
her face as she talked or listened, or to feel 
the touch of her dress as it sometimes swept 
his boot in boating or walking—all this alone 
was enough to make him insanely happy at 
the time being, and insanely wretched when 
he had time for refiection. He knew as 
well as though he had been told, that Miss 
Van Cortlandt, the elder, would never give 
her coasent to her niece’s marriage with 
him, even if the young lady herself were 
willing; and Jaspar was not the kind of a 
girl for a heroine in arunaway match. The 
great, unpromising future, with its slow 
rewards, stretched out before him, and 
while he was toiling to amass a name and a 
fortune that would be an ‘ open sesame” 
to the heart of the obdurate aunt, some 
other youth, better known to fame and for- 
tune, would carry off the prize. This was 
avery bitter thought; but Steinway could 
find no antidote in all his philosophy. 

For the first two weeks no letters arrived 
for Steinway. At the end of that time three 
were handed him one day at luncheon, one 
bearing the postmark of a week before, 
evidently having been delayed or mis- 
carried. Being in no particular hurry to 
investigate their contents, he put them in 
his pocket, and, taking his fishing-rod, saun- 
tered out to the lake to fish. His success 
that afternoon was so great that he quite 
forgot his letters until he had started for the 
house with the trophies of his skill. Re- 
membering them then, he sat down in the 
shade of a wide-spreading tree, and pro- 
ceeded to become master of their contents. 
The substance of the one first written was 
as follows: 

My Dear Sir: I am informed that you are 
closely related to a young man by the name of 
James Steinway, who has recently been brought 
to my notice and in whom] have taken a deep 
interest. My attention was called to him 
through a member of the society of which I am 
president. He is apparently in a state of great 
destitution, having pawned his shoes and hat 
for food. I talked very frecly with the unfortu- 
nate, and evidently misguided youth, concerning 
his past life, and can say that I think he is truly 
repentant. He even shed tears during our con- 
versation, and showed every sign of remorse. I 
have procured for him, for the present, a situa- 
tion as waiter in a restaurant, where, I feel sure, 
he will begin a new life. He is, however, so des- 
titute, that we think of making up a purse for 
him. May we hope that you will aid us liberally 
in thiswork? Very truly yours, 

TuEopork Barnes, 
President Society for the Prevention of Va- 
grancy. 
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The next epistle was from the same 
source, and was dated a week later. It 
ran as follows: 

My Dear Sir; I beg your pardon for again in- 
truding upon you; but I feel it my duty to once 
more present to you the case of your unfortu- 
nate cousin, James Steinway. For over three 
days he remained in the restaurant where I ob- 
tained work for him, but has since disappeared, 
together with several casters, which he pawned 
for liquor. We have since learned that it was 
for that purpose that he pawned his hat and 
shoes. A warrant is out for his arrest; but he 
has not yet been found. Is it not well to give 
him another chance, in consideration of his 
former repentance and his apparently sincere 
desire to do better? It is generally believed by 
members of the society that there is an oppor- 
tunity to do a great work in the reformation of 
this ill-fated young man. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
THEODORE BARNES, 
Pres. 8. P. V. 

The third and last was a short note from 
his partner. 

My Dear Boy: Several members of societies 
for the prevention of things have called at the 
office this week, clamoring for you. I gave them 
your address, which was the best I could do. 
Can it be possible you have departed from the 
path of rectitude? 7. B. 

P. 8. A seedy looking fellow has just called to 
seo you—says he is your cousin, and that you 
promised him a loan of $5.00 to-day. I didn’t 
believe his story ; but he persisted, and proceeded 
to bring out a good deal of your family history 
in proof of his assertion. I finally gave him the 
money to get rid of him. I suppose he is an 
impostor? 

With a groan, Stemway threw the letters 
from him, and sat in helpless wretchedness. 
It seemed to him at that moment that all 
the annoyance his cousin could inflict upon 
him he had already inflicted; but in that he 
was wrong, as he presently perceived. A 
step near roused him, and, looking up, he 
beheld the slovenly form, and weak, 
vacillating face, with its chronic smile, of 
his cousin James. The latter approached 
with his usual mixture of helplessness and 
hesitation, and removed his hat (a new one 
supplied by 8. P. V.), which he twirled in 
one hand. 

“lm just on from New York!” he ob- 
served. 

‘*So I perceive,” said Steinway, with a 
muttered something, half under his breath, 
which would have caused the president of 
the 8. P. V. to regard him in a very bad 
light. 

**I—I couldn’t stop any longer in the 
metropolis!” continued Jimmie, dropping 
his eyes beneath Steinway’s enraged glance. 
“There was a—a little unpleasantness 
there.” He sighed a little, and mopped off 
his face with his coat sleeve. ‘* Nice 
place, this!” he ventured, looking around 
on the superb scenery with an air of 
pleased appreciation. The latter speech 
was of little consequence, and Steinway 
fell angry to think he felt touched by it. 
But there was where Jimmie always made 
an impression. Ie was so utterly bad that 
the slightest symptoms of humanity about 
him surprised the listener, and so met with 
large results. 

** How did you get here?” asked Stein- 
way, abruptly. 

‘Took the train from New York, and 
one of the stages trom the station. The 
driver had the bad taste to demand his pay 
in advance, although I told him that I was 
related to you. Finally he had the barbar- 
ity, when I told him I was out of change, 
to leave me on the road, half way between 
here and the station.” 

‘*So you had to walk the rest of the 
way?” said Steinway, with savage pleasure. 

‘‘No. 1 sat down by the roadside and 
waited until the next stage came along.” 

‘* Well, how did you manage about the 
money then?” 

** He didn’t ask for any until I got here,” 
said. Jimmie, with a smile, or rather with 
un increase of the one he already had. 
‘When we wefe passing along the road I 
saw you fishing over here; so I came right 
over.” 

A sense of relief stole over Steinway’s 
mind. He had not, then, been at the hotel. 
Jaspar had not seen him. 

**Well, Jimmie,” he said, sternly. ‘I 
shall give you money to get back with, on one 
condition. Youare to go directly back to 
the station, and take the next train away 
from here, wherever you please togo, and 





you are not to come here again while I am 
here. Do you agree to this?” 

Jimmie agreed. He rolled up the bank 
note which Steinway gave him, put it in 
his pocket, and turned to go. 

‘*Remember the conditions!” Steinway 
said, warningly. If I see you here again, I 
shall do nothing more for you.” 

Jimmie reproachfully protested his inno- 
cence of any other thought; and so they 
parted. By this time Steinway felt in no 
mood for returning to the hotel; so, instead 
of bending his steps in that direction, he 
struck off through the woods, taking an 
opposite course. 

In the meantime Jimmie had started 
toward the station. But, as Steinway disap- 
peared, his footsteps flagged more and 
more, until at last he came to a dead halt, 
and looked around. The pretty Summer 
hotel lay invitingly among the trees, about 
half a mile away, the high ground on 
which it stood giving it prominence. He 
surveyed this pleasant rural scene for a mo- 
ment, with his hands in his pockets, then 
deliberately turned back and walked in 
that direction. 

Many ladies were sitting on the piazzas, 
with books and fancy work, and Jimmie 
was the cynosure of all eyes as he sham- 
bled across the piazza, and paused in a 
doorway, hat in hand, where he asked to 
see the lady of the house. He was shown 
into a private reception room by the won- 
dering servant, where he was presently 
joined by Mrs. Dale, the landlady. 

“Ts there a gentleman stopping here by 
the name of Mr. Richard Steinway?” he in- 
quired; and upon receiving an answer in 
the affirmative he unblushingly continued : 
‘*T am Mz. Steinway’s cousin. I have just 
arrived from New York. I met my cousin 
out by the lake, and he directed me here to 
get dinner.” He again absorbed the mois- 
ture from his reeking forehead un his cout 
sleeve. ‘It’s quite warm,” he added, par- 
enthetically. 

If there was anything in particular on 
which good Mrs, Dale prided herself, it 
was the respectability and fine moral and 
sucial tone of her house. As she glanced 
over the seedy, demorulized, disreputable 
looking creature, her indignation rose. Did 
Mr. Steinway take her establishment for a 
common eating house, with meals at all 
hours, that he should presume to send his 
ill-favored relative there, to order dinner in 
the middle of the afternuon? But, angry as 
she was, there was something so forlorn, 
so helpless und mourntul in the looks of the 
man before her, that her womanly heart 
was touched. 

**Our dinner hour is at half past six, and 
besides, we never take any transients 
here,” she said, coldly. *‘ However,I will 
order you a little lunch.” 

She left the room to give the order, and in 
afew minutes Jimmie was sitting before an 
inviting lunch, composed of rolls, cold 
tongue, jelly and coffee. Mrs. Dale, who 
remained to watch the silver, noticed that 
he ate and drank like a gentleman, without 
haste, and quite at his euse. The repast 
being over, he informed her that his cousin, 
Mr. Steinway, would settle with her as to 
the expense, and then took his departure. 
Feeling revived and inspirited by his lunch, 
he took a little stroll through the grounds 
on his way to the station. A littl way 
from the house, in a rustic garden chair, 
in the shade of a large tree, Miss 
Van Cortlandt, the elder, sat, with 
some fancy work. She had been napping, 
and was brought to consciousness of things 
around her by the sound of approaching 
footsteps and a slight cough. Starting up 
from a vague little dream, her waking eyes 
fell on the shambling figure, bleary face, 
ard horrible little smile of Jimmie. Why 
he had intruded upon her probably he him- 
self could not have told. Perhaps he had 
been disappointed in the denomination of 
the bill given him by Steinway, or, more 
likely, his chyonic habit of borrowing 
money was too strong upon him to be re- 
sisted. 

‘*Good afternoon, ma’am,” he said, re- 
moving his hat, and running his fingers 
through his thin, damp hair. 

‘Sir, who are you?” said Miss Van 
Cortlandt, with a miserable attempt at dig- 
nity; for she was thoroughly frightened at 
finding herself alone with this uncouth 
stranger. 





“Tam Mr. Richard Steinway’s cousin. I 
am just on from New York. I’ve been alit- 
tle unfortunate” “he drew a little nearer 
and spoke confidentially) ‘‘ I’ve been a little 
unfortunate in regard to a check I expected 
before I started. If I could find Steinway, 
I’'dask him to advance me a little money.” 
He paused, and looked plaintively at his 


victim, who, by this time, was shivering 


with fright. She had been suddenly awak- 
ened, and by a desperate-looking villain 
who wanted money. She felt unable to 
move or to scream, and the house was hid- 
den from sight by a row of trees. 

‘“*T really don’t know what to do, 
madam,” continued Jimmie. ‘‘It’s so 
deuced unpleasant. Now, if you have five 
dollars about you that you can spare for an 
hour or two, it will be a great convenience 
to me, and my cousin will pay you when 
he comes. You see, I am _ positively 
obliged to take the next train !”—blundering 
on the truth by accident. 

Whether or not he was a relative of 
Steinway’s, Miss Van Cortlandt did not 
stop to even consider. The demand, or 
rather request for money, confirmed her 
suspicions that she was in the hands of a 
highway robber. With trembling fingers 
she searched for her portemonnaie, and, 
haviug found it, held out its contents at 
arm’s length. Itproved to be a bill of four 
times the value for which Jimmie had so 
modestly asked. 

‘Take it and go at once, I pray you! Go 
at once!” said the old lady, quaveringly, re- 
garding her visitor as she would some hor- 
rible species of reptile. 

‘*Thank you, madam, for the conveni- 
ence,” said Jimmie, nothing daunted. 
‘* Steinway will make it all right. It’sa 
very warm day,” he added, with an inno- 
cent smile, which Miss Van Cortlandt re- 
turned with a look of frozen horror and dis- 
gust; then putting the money into his 
pocket, he lounged away, while his victim 
made good her escape to the house. 


Miss Jaspar Van Cortlandt was, a few 
moments later, returning from a little 
sketching tour, with a sketch book under 
her arm. She wore a white dress and a 
broad hat, which shaded but did not con- 
ceal her strikingly attractive features. Her 
usually creamy, fair face was faintly tinted 
with exercise, and her silky black hair, 
brushed straight back and knotted behind, 
rebelled and curled iu wavy little rings on 
her forehead. Jimmie admired a pretty 
face as well as pretty scenery, and there- 
fore bent his steps in the direction of this 
angelic vision. 

‘1 beg your pardon,” he said, smilingly, 
as he reached her, “but are you ac- 
quainted with Mr. Richard Steinway?” 

Miss Jaspar stopped short at this ques- 
tion. Her color deepened a little; but the 
brilliant, twilight gray eyes met his quietly 
and steadily, as she replied: 

** Yes, I know him.” 

‘* He is my cousin,” said Jimmie, regurd- 
ing the lovely face before him with real 
admiration. He fanned himself a little 
with his hat, and continued to smile. Jas- 
par eyed him incredulously; but, as she did 
80, she thought she discerned 4 faint family 
resemblance between the two. 

‘*T am sorry not to have seen Steinway,’’ 
proceeded Jimmie, innocently. ‘ I—the 
fact is, I am just on from Chicago. A 
check was sent me from that place, which 
I now have; but there is no one in New 
York who knows me; so I can’t be identi- 
fied at the bank, and I’m obliged to take 
this train back. It’s very unpleasant.” 

Jimmie had formed the idea from the 
brusque manner in which Jaspar had an- 
swered his question that she was a rather 
hard-hearted young lady, and that a good 
deal of pathos would be necessary on his 
part to have any effect. He, therefore, 
coughed huskily, and commenced his usual 
search for the handkerchief that he never 
found. He was a little surprised when the 
young lady held out to him a little netted 
purse, with coins shining through. 

‘* This is all the money I have with me,” 
she said, with easy frankness. ‘‘If it will 
aid you any in your dilemma, you are wel- 
come to it. I, myself, have never been 
among strangers, and at the same time dis- 
appointed in receiving money; but I pre- 
sume it is very unpleasant.” 

She dropped the purse in his hand, and 
passed on toward the hotel, still followed 


by Jimmie’s admiring, though awestruck 
glances. He even forgot, in his bewilder- 
ment, to make any comments on the 
weather. 

It was late in the afternoon when Stein- 
way returned from his walk; and he had 
not recovered his customary good spirits 
when he appeared at dinner. Miss Van 
Cortlandt’s place at the table was vacant, 
and Jaspar, he thought, seemed more re- 
served and silent than usual. Miss Van 
Cortlandt was ill, he was informed when 
he inquired for her, and he had an intui- 
tion that something had happened; indeed, 
there was a general atmosphere of wrong- 
ness pervading the whole house. His pre- 
monitions were strengthened when, soon 
after dinner, Mrs. Dale asked to speak with 
him, with mystery in look and manner. 

‘*T thought it proper to speak with you, 
Mr. Steinway, about a young man who 
called here, to-day, to see you,” she said. 
** He represented himself to be your cousin, 
and said you had sent him here for dinner. 
Itold him we couldn’t get dinner out of 
regular hours, but I ordered him a lunch, 
and after he had eaten it he went away. 
In passing through the grounds, he came 
across Miss Van Cortlandt, the elder, and 
demanded her money or her life. Of 
course, the poor old lady gave him what 
money she chanced to have with her, and 
managed to get to the house some way, 
‘when she went into a fit of the hysterics, 
and has been il] ever since. Next he met 
Miss Van Cortlandt’s niece, Miss Jaspar 
when he made the same demand of her 
only she says he was not at all violent, and 
she does not appear to have been fright- 
ened. Of course I merely tell you this in 
order that you may clear up all doubts as 
to his having any connection with you.” 

The miserable Steinway groaned in 


tell a deliberate falsehood. But something 
—perhups an inborn spirit of honesty and 
hatred of deceit (traits of character lack- 
ing in so great a degree in his cousin) pre- 
vented him from denying the relationship. 
‘It is true that he is my cousin,” he 
said, ‘‘but it is absolutely false that I sent 
him here. On the contrary, I gave him 
explicit directions to return directly to the 
city. Iam more sorry than I can express 
for the trouble he has caused, and only re- 
gret that I cannot restore Miss Van Cort- 
landt’s shattered nerves as well as repair the 
joss of her money. As far as my reprobate 
cousin is concerned, I have long pined to 
put an end to his existence, and I now think 
that 1 shall make it an object to do so im- 
mediately on my return to New York.” 


Mrs. Dale glanced up at Steinway’s im- 
movable countenance with some dismay; 
but the latter looked quite as serious 
as he felt, and said no more on the subject. 
But he could see that his landlady began 
to regard him with mingled pity and dis- 
favor; and it seemed to him that his ras- 
cally cousin, likea terrible fate, was follow- 
ing him, to blast every hope and spoil 
every pleasure. He was pacing moodily 
up and down a garden path a few moments 
later, when he met Miss Jaspar, charming- 
ly attired in blue mull. Steinway in- 
quired after her Aunt’s health, and had be- 
gun a somewhat awkward form of explana- 
tion, when she skillfully took the subject 
out of his hands. 

‘“‘T think Auntie’s weak nerves were 
more to blame than anything else,” she 
said, in her low, sweetly modulated voice. 
‘‘She says, on reflection, that the young 
man was not as violent as she at first gave 
us reason to think. But that was because 
she was excited. He appeared very harm- 
less tome. Is it true, then, that he isa 
connection of yours, Mr. Steinway?” 

‘Yes, it is true, Miss Van Cortlandt. 
Heaven only knows why he should have 
chosen such a manner of life as he has 
adopted, which, as you see, has destroyed 
all his manhood.” , 

** It seems sad that any life should be so 
wasted, such a loss to the world and to it- 
self!” said Jaspar; and Steinway thought 
he had never heard any music as sweet as 
the sweetness of her voice as she said it. 
“Can't you do anything for him, Mr. 
Steinway?” 

The barrier of reserve between them was 
now thoroughly broken down; and as they 
walked up and down the moonlight gar- 





den, Steinway opened his heart to her, not 


spirit. Never had he been so tempted to - 
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only in relation to Jimmie, but in reference 
to his own hopes and plans. What he said 
was full of earnestness and candor, without 
being egotistical. He talked as a man only 
talks to the woman who possesses his whole 
heart, and for whose sake he is anxious to 
fight well the battle of life, and make it a 
success at all hazards. In return, he 
caught afew glimpsesofherlife. She even 
explained to him the history of her odd, 
boyish name, which she said was that of 
her father, who died soon after her birth; 
so, in loving remembrance of him, it had 
been given to her. Steinway’s life and 
hers had been so totally unlike that it was 
almost like entering a new world to cach 
to compare experiences. Indeed, it seemed 
to him that the escapade of Jimmie had, 
instead of severing their acquaintance, as 
he had at first feared it would, brought 
them nearer. 

But, during the following week, Steinway 
saw less of her than he had done be- 
fore since his sojourn at Lake View, 
and he guessed at the truth. From 
the moment when her life had been, as she 
fancied, in Jimmie’s hands, Miss Van Cort- 
landt had an additional horror of the Stein- 
way family, root and branch. She treated 
Richard with distinct coldness, and warned 
Jaspar against him. 

‘* But Mr. Steinway is not to blame for 
his cousin’s faults!” Jaspar would argue, at 
such times. 

‘*He may not be directly to blame, my 
dear; but he is just exactly the sort of a 
person to let alone,” said Miss Van Cort- 
landt, emphatically. ‘This kind of 
thing runs in the blood; and l’ve noticed 
that it usually goes through families, more 
or less. Mr. Steinway, I confess, appears 
at present like a very respectable young 
man; but it is impossible to tell when he 
may or may not fall a prey to his cousin's 
vices.” 

Toward the latter part of the season, an 
event occurred at the Lake View House, 
in the form of a hop. Guests from hotels 
in adjacent places came in large numbers, 
and the affair promised to be a decided suc- 
cess. By ten o’clock the parlors were com- 
fortably filled, and soon dancing com- 
menced. Everybody seeme1 to recognize 
it as the last affair of the kind for the sea- 
son, and to be determined to enjoy it ac- 
cordingly. But among the youth, beauty, 
grace, and sparkling repartee, Jaspar Van 
Cortlandt shone the “ star of the goodlie 
companie.” Steinway managed to secure 
a waltz with her; but it was nearly at the 
close of her program, so it was not until 
late that he had an opportunity to claim it. 
He was amply paid for waiting, however; 
for Jaspar, when she waltzed, was like a 
poem set to music; and, at the close, they 
joined several other couples, who were 
promenading on the piazza. 

“Why are you so silent this evening?” 
inquired Jaspar, after a few moments of 
silence. 

‘* Because,” said Steinway, desperately, 
‘*that which I would say I may not, I 
dare not.” 

“*Dare not?” laughed Jaspar. ‘‘ Then it 
must be very important. You have aroused 
my curiosity.” 

They were standing quite alone, in a 
moonlit corner of the piazza. From with- 
in came the soft notes of the wild, dreamy 
music. 

‘*T will be silent no longer,” said Stein- 
way. ‘* You know what I would ask.” 

She looked up inqairingly, flushing bril- 
liantly as she did so. 

** Yourself,” he said; but ere he could 
proceed, he was interrupted by a scream of 
terror from the ball-room, followed by an- 
other and another. Young ladies and staid 
matrons surged out through the low French 
windows upon the piazza, wearing white, 
frightened faces, and all talking at once. 
Steinway stood opposite a window, and his 
hight enabled him to look over their heads. 
The sight he saw as he did so rooted him 
to the spot. In the center of the room, 
which bad been cleared as if by magic, stood 
Jimmie. He was evidently intoxicated, 
and appeared bent on bloodshed. The 
crown of his hat was gone, and the brim 
was crushed down over his head, under 
which his bloodshot eyes rolled wildly, 
while in his hand he held a revolver, which 
he brandished now and then with a terrific 
yell. 





‘‘ Bring forth a Roman!” he howled. 


‘‘W—where’s Steinway? Fetch ’im out 
’an IN kill him. I'll have his heart’s 
blood.” 

As he said the words, the crowd parted 
like water, as Steinway forced himself into 
theroom. His face was so white and set 
that those who looked at him feared, not 
for him, but for the luckless Jimmie. The 
former seized the intruder by the collar of 
the coat, and shook him as a terrier shakes 
arat. He would not give the fellow the 
beating he deserved in the presence of 
ladies; but his rage was so great that he 
could not forbear boxing his ears, right and 
left, until he was tired. Then, remembering 
the revolver, he took it from the unresist- 
ing hand of his would-be assassin, and 
marched him from the room. There was a 
pump in the garden, and hither Jimmie’s 
unwilling steps were bert by his captor. 

‘** Put your head under that spout!” com- 
manded the latter; and, in spite of tears and 
entreaties, Jimmie was forced to do so, 
and endure a cold bath on his head. When 
he was released, he was more than half 
sober, was fully repentant, and voluntarily 
acknowledged, with tears, that Steinway 
was his best friend, and always bad been. 

‘*T shouldn’t huve come here again, only 
that I’ve got something to tell you,” he 
said, in the midst of his tears. ‘‘I took a 
little too much on the way, and then it was 
all over with me. Now I'll tell you what I 
came to say. [”’— 

‘*T don’t want to hearanything you have 
to say!” thundered Steinway. 

* But l’— 

**T tell you I won't hear it, you villain!” 
said Steinway. ‘‘ Do you understand? It is 
all that 1 can do to keep from murdering 
you in cold blood. Now get up and be off! 
Forward, march!” 

Jimmie obeyed with difficulty. He ac- 
companied Steinway to the stables, where 
the latter woke the hostler, and bribed him 
to take the unwelcome visitor to the next 
town. The carriage was about to move off, 
when Jimmie looked out in search of some 
faint signs of forgiveness. 


**Tt's—it’s deuced unpleasant,” he ven- 
tured; but Steinway only slammed the 
carriage door by way of answer; so his 
hopes were frustrated. 

It seemed to Steinway, as he paced the 
floor of his room through the early dawn of 
the morning, that he could never look any 
of his friends in the face again. He re- 
solved to take his departure the next day, 
and to that end busied himself the res* of 
the morning in packing his trunk. As to 
his fate at Jaspar's hands, he felt that he 
had put it to the “‘ touch,” and lost it all. 
How could it be otherwise? He did not 
see her during the morning, and his train 
left late in the afternoon. 

In the early afternoon, Jaspar, wearied, 
perhaps, with the general dullness of the 
house, took her sketch-book, and started 
for a little stroll. She was passionately 
fond of the country, and, this afternoon, 
losing herself ina train of thought, wan- 
dered further than she had at first intended. 
She had followed a little beaten path which 
wound around a cliff. As she passed the 
latter, she perceived, half way up the ac- 
clivity, among the loose rocks and stones, 
a curiously shaped crimson flower. Jaspar 
was an ardent botanist, and this little 
stranger in the vegetable kingdom awak- 
ened quite an interest in her, and she deter- 
mined to possess it. With this object in 
view, she began to ascend the cliff, which 
was neither very steep nor dangerous. She 
had just poised herself on a rock in easy 
reach of her treasure, when she heard fort- 
steps, and turning, saw Jimmie approach- 
ing. He had walked rapidly, and was half 
out of breath, but, to her relief, he was evi- 
dently in his right mind, whatever that 
might be. 

** I beg pardon, Miss; but do you know 
where Mr. Steinway is?” 

‘*No, I do not,” said Jaspar, not un- 
kindly. 

‘* You see,” said Jimmie, more nervously 
than usual. ‘‘I want to tell him some. 
thing. He won't hear it from me, and I 
thought perhaps you would be willing to 
tell him forme. For, yousee, what cana 
man do, when he’s got to tell something, 
and he can’t tell it?” 

‘“Ivs a puzzling case, certainly,” said 
Jaspar. 





She felt no alarm, but resolved to ob- 
tain the coveted flower, and return to the 
house. She reached up, and was about to 
grasp it, when a loose rock rolled down the 
cliff, and from its place there sprang a huge 
reptile, with the peculiar rattle which dis- 
tinguishes it as one of the most deadly of 
its family. It reared itself high in the air, 
and was about to throw itself upon the ter- 
ror-stricken girl, when Jimmic accomplished 
the one noble deed of his whole life; he 
threw himself between her and it, receiv- 
ing the blow in his arm. 

In an instant Jaspar had recovered from 
the horror which for the moment had par- 
alyzed her, and was hurling stones at the 
enemy, who, however, appeared to have 
had enough of the contest; for he quickly 
retired. 

‘*My poor fellow! Why did you do it?” 
Jaspar asked, with wet eyes, as they gained 
the bottom of the cliff. 

‘*T don’t know,” said the fellow, with his 
usual smile, though he was suffering. 
** Are you hurt?” 

‘‘No; thanks to you. You have. saved 
my life; and now [ shall save yours. Let 
us hurry to the house, where you can have 
proper attention.” 

She urged his flagging footsteps, know- 
ing delay would be fatal. On their way 
they encountered Steinway, to whom Jas- 
par hurriedly explained the situation. 

‘* Go for a doctor at once!” she entreated. 
‘In the meantime we will do the best we 
can for him here. He has generously stood 
between me and danger, and 1 don’t want 
the poor fellow to lose his life in conse- 
quence.” 

For once Steinway was not ashamed of 
the relationships He only waited long 
enough to grasp his cousin by the hand, 
and advise Jaspar to give him plenty of 
whisky; then, unwilling to trust a servant 
on the mission, he mounted the fleetest 
horse in the stables, and rode to the town, 
five miles distant, in search of a doctor. 


Upon arriving there, he learned that the 
oply physician in the place had been called 
away the night before and had not yet re- 
turned; so he proceeded to the next town, 
six miles further on, where he succeeded 
in securing the services of a doctor, with a 
chest of medicines. 

It was nearly vening before Steinway 
and the physician reached Lake View 
House; and it was then apparent to all that 
Jimmie’s days were numbered. Whisky, 
it is true, had becn reely administered; 
but, alas! it was not nough of a novelty 
in Jimmie’s system io have any effect as a 
medicire, to combat witha powerful dis- 
ease; and he had failed to succumb to it in 
the slightest degree. But from the moment 
that his heroism had been noised abroad, 
he had become a hero indeed at Lake View 
House. Froma mere vagabond, he sud- 
denly rose to a person of interest and even 
romance among the young ladies of the 
house. One young lady, just through 
school, hazarded the opinion that he had 
been disappointed in love at some early 
stage of his history, which sad occurrence 
had driven him to desperation and blighted 
his whole life, while another, a confirmed 
novel reader, thought he resembled the 
heroes of Ouida’s novels, who nearly al- 
ways led a romantic life, and who were 
‘** perfectly lovely,” anyway. As for Miss 
Van Cortlandt, she not only forgave him 
the fright he had caused her, but insisted 
upon giving up her room to him, which 
was the pleasantest in the house, while 
Jaspar never left his side for a moment. 
Through the hot, stifling hours of the de- 
clining afternoon, she bathed his head, 
held cooling drinks to his lips with her 
own hands, though others would have 
gladly taken her place. ; 

As the hours passed by, the sick man’s 
mind appeared to fail. He called to Stein- 
way, who was changing the bandage on 
his injured arm, and signified his intention 
of making his will. 

‘*T can't last long, Stein, old man,” he 
added. ‘‘So hurry and draw up the right 
kind of a document, as soon as you can.” 

The idea of Jimmie making a will was 
very ridiculous; but no one smiled. Stein- 
way made no reply, thinking he would 
soon forget the odd fancy; but Jimmie, 
with the persistence for which he was 
noted, insisted. 

‘‘Humor him,” suggested Jaspar, in a 





low voice; so, tearing a leaf from his note- 
book, Steinway wrote as Jimmie dictated, 
with but slight change of expressioa: 

‘* In the name of God, Amen! I, James 
Steinway, being of sound mind, do declare 
and affirm this to be my last will and testa- 
ment. I hereby give and bequeath to my 
cousin, Richard Steinway, all my real and 
personal estate, to have and to hold, his 
and his heirs forever.” 

As Jimmie ceased speaking, he reached 
for the pen, and, still humoring the strange 
whim, Steinway guided the almost power- 
less hand to sign. 

‘* Sign!” said the dying man, turning his 
eyes upon Miss Van Cortlandt, who obeyed 
without question. 

‘*‘ Sign!” he persisted, looking at Jaspar, 
who also obeyed. Seemingly satisfied, he 
fell back on the pillows, exhausted, while 
the physician stepped forward and laid his 
finger on the dying man’s pulse. 

** He has only a few moments to live,” 
he said. 

** Auntie!” said Jaspar, ‘‘he is dying 
without a word of prayer. Are we all 
heathens?” 

Miss Van Cortlandt regretted there were 
no clergymen in the house, and looked 
helplessly in search of a prayer book. 
Jaspar went forward, and knelt beside the 
bed, taking the dying man’s hand in her’s. 
‘‘Jimmie,” she said. ‘‘Can you hear 
me?” 

He nodded drowsily. 

‘** Will you say a little prayer with me?’ 
she continued. ‘Just a little prayer, for a 
safe journey.” 

At these words, Jimmie’s mind apparently 
reverted tothe days of his childhood; for 
he instantly began: 

‘““Now—I lay—me down—to sleep "— 
He paused, and his mind again wandered. 
‘* Dick,” he whispered, ‘* you’ll have it all. 
You'll make a good use of it, and—and I’m 
glad you’re going to have it; but—as for 
—me, it’s deuced—unpleasant "— 

And so the lamp of life went out. 

There was a quiet funeral from Lake 
View House on the following Sunday, and 
the mortal remains of Jimmie were laid to 
rest in a little country cemetery, where, in 
later days, a marble slab marked the spot, 
bearing underneath the name and date, the 
words: 

‘* He gave his life for his friend.” 


On the Monday following the funeral, 
Steinway returned to New York, bearing 
with him, however, the happy conscious- 
ness of Jaspar’s love. It might be years 
before he could claim her; but both were 
content to wait, and Miss Van Cortlandt, 
yielding to the inevitable, had told them 
she considered them a pair of silly fools, 
but that they must settle the question be- 
tween themselves. But on his return to 
the office, Steinway was met by an elderly 
gentleman, inquiring for the whereabouts 
of Jimmie, having missed seeing the notice 
of his death in the papers. He was not the 
president of the S. P. V., as Steinway at 
first supposed ; but as he appeared to be very 
much interested in him, Steinway related 
the details of the young mau’s tragic death, 
even mentioning the will, which he kept 
as a memento. 

‘*May I see the will, if you please?” in- 
quired the visitor, and as Steinway com- 
plied with the request, looked long and 
earnestly at the bit of paper, then, rising, 
with the document in his hand, said, im- 
pressively : 

“Mr. Steinwey, this paper is worth 
$200,000 to you.” 

‘* In what way, sir?’”’ asked the bewildered 
young lawyer. 

‘*Pardon me for not introducing myself 
before. I will now do so. I was the confi- 
dential attorney and solicitor of the late 
Mr. Samuel Smith, of California, brother 
to James Steinway’s mother. At his death, 
some weeks ago, he left the whole of his 
large property to his nephew James, who, 
as you probably know, was the only sur- 
viving child of his siste:’s family, and, as 
he was a bachelor, naturally his heir. He 
had not seen the young man for many 
years, and knew nothing about his manner 
of life, or his habits. I traced your cousin 
from Chicago here, and finally obtained an 
interview with him. From what little I 
saw of him at that time, I became con- 
vinced that he was not one to be trusted 
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with the undivided control of so large a 
fortune, and reading, perhaps, my hesita- 
tion in putting it into his hands, he pro. 
posed bringing you down from the country 
to aid him in the matter.” 

It was his last fatal visit to the Adiron- 
dacks! 

Jimmie’s will now proved its real value, 
and Steinway was arich man. There was 
now no further reason why his marriage 
with Jaspar should be postponed, and it 
was arranged for early Spring. 

Jaspar often spoke of Jimmie, and was 
fond of the theory that, if he had lived, he 
would have lived a new life. 

‘There was certainly a noble generosity 
in his nature,” she said, to Miss Van Cort- 
landt, one day. ‘Think of his rousing 
himself when dying, to make that will in 
favor of Richard. Was it not noble?” 

“Tt runs in the blood, my dear,” said 
Miss Van Cortlandt. 

New York Ciry. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depa department should be 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, .vew York. - 





ACROBTIC, 

The initial letters spell the name of an ancient 
city of Syria, now in ruins, and of the place in 
which it stood. 


*o0o00 
*#ooo0o 
*#ooo 
*ooo0 
*#oa0o0oo0 
*ooo0 
*O000 
*oo0o0o 
*vo0o0 
*ooo0o 
*o0oo0o 
#000 
*ooo0o 
*oo0o 
*oo00 
*ooo 
*ooo 


1, Thrown ; 2, a female relative ; 3, a fruit; 4, 
a place of traffic; 5, single; 6, to rave; 7, un- 
employed ; 8, a well-known comic illustrator ; 9, 
neat; 10, abhorrence; 11, to grudge; 12, to 
mark by a blow; 13, free from pain ; 14, gentle; 
15, eastward ; 16, loud noise; 17, a collection of 
houses. 

ANAGRAMS, 

Selected. 
. Care-a-sin. 
. Hen trade. 
. Mere lads. 
. Beans under a cup. 
. Go nurse, 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 2p. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 

Live, edit, strap, ward, ton, flow, devil, 
time, deer, rail, able, was, rap, pool, rat, tops, 
part, swap, miles. 

BURIED TREES. 

Elm, cypress, oak, maple, fir, pine, china, 
pecan, cedar, willow, bay, linden, dog, or- 
ange, beech, bass, ash, hickory, hemlock, alder, 
holm, mimosa, sumac, lemon. 


PECULIAR CROSS. 


EXPECTORATION 


EPOX AQ OMNnOR OBA EE 


PI. 
**A wild goose never lays a tame egg.” 








Bay the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor 
Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 


“EMPIRE” DOES HOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. 
SOLID WHITE RUBBER ROLLS. 


WEARS LONGEST. Mention THE INDEPENDENT 
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9-inch Border for........ bowen: one 0.00 
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PAPCT B FOOT ceccocccccccccsocese 5. 
Without Gold,.........0...... 3.00 
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For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best} 


Iron Roofing, 
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Bend for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


Beautiful & OBRNAMENTING 
WINDOWS. pOOns, TRANSOMS, &c. 
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SUBSTITUTE 
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logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
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MARVELOUS RESTORATION. 

Tue cures which are being made by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Bt., Philadsiphia, 
in Consumption, Catarrh, Neural gia, Bronchitis, 
Rheumatism and all chronic diseases, by their 
Compound Oxygen Treatment, are indeed mar- 
velous. If you area sufferer from any disease 
which your physician has failed to cure, write 
for information about this treatment, and it 
will be promptly sent without charge. 


EPILEPSY, FITS, 
FALLING FITS, | *: 
CURED. 


THIS [8S NO HUMBUG. 
FoR INFORMATION, FREE OF CHARGE, WRITE 





DR. A. L. TURNER, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Nasal Catarrh. 
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The reeord ts a guaranty that Childs’s Treatment for Catarrh and all diseases of the 


Head, Throat, and Lungs is not new and untried, but a positive and certain remedy. We, 
above all things, desire to establish confidence in our treatment, so that every sufferer from 
Catarrh, Bronchitis and their effects on the Lungs and other Vital Organe may feel cer- 
tain of success in its use. 
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Farm and ( Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetwwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make thia department more valuable to those 
of our wubecribera who Seal evectally wnterested,| 





THE MAPLE SUGAR SEASON. 


BY N. H. EGLESTON. 





Tue season of maple sugar has come around 
again, welcome alike to old and young. For 
who is not fond of the toothsome sweet of the 
maple trees? Already, in the more southern 
portion of the country, the sugar makers are 
tapping the trees; but in Michigan and Ver- 
mont, the cold is yet so severe and the snow s0 
deep upon the ground that the sap will not be 
likely to flow before the early days of April, or 
even later. It is only when the temperature of 
the air is such as to freeze and thaw alternately, 
freezing by night and thawing by day, that the 
sap flows freely. The sugar season, therefore, 
varies greatly from year to year in the time of 
its continuance. In some years it has been 
known to last six weeks, while in others, in the 
same locality, it has continued only eight days. 
Jeually it lasts abouta month. But during thie 
period the flow of sap is liable to vary greatly 
in amount as well as in quality. A cloudy sky 
will affect it. A wind blowing from a particu- 
lar quarter may suspend the flow entirely for a 
time. Trees have their individual characteris- 
tics, also, as to their production of sugar. Some 
always yield more sap than others near them 
and of equal size. Some uniformly yield a sap 
richer in sugar than do others, So, also, in some 
years the general flow will be more abundant or 
have more of the saccharine quality than 
in others. The quantity and duration of 
the flow is modified likewise by the fact 
of a tree being tapped on its north or south side, 
and also the distance from the ground at which 
it is tapped. The maple-sugar crop, it will be 
seen, therefore, is modified by many circum- 
stances and conditions. 


AMOUNT OF SUGAR PRODUCTION, 

It will doubtless surprise many to learn the 
extent to which the manufacture of sugar and 
syrup from the maple bas been carried. The 
last census gives the product of sugar as 36,576,- 
048 gallons, and that of syrup as 1,796,048 gal- 
lons. Reducing the latter to its equivalent of 
sugar, by reckoning eight pounds to the gal- 
lon, we have 14,368,364 pounds, or a total of 
50,944,445 pounds. Probably this falls consid- 
erably short of the amount actually made, as 
many families make smal] quantities, of which 
they are not likely to make any detinite account, 
and which would not be likely to be reported 
to those engaged in taking the census. But the 
amount reported shows that this peculiar and 
little-noticed product of the maple trees is really 
one of no little importance, and suggests at the 
seme time the possibility of its becoming even 
one of our prominent industries. The amount 
of crystallized sugar from the maple is now 
equalin quantity to one-fifth of that produced 
in our country from the sugar-cane, while 
in value it more nearly equals it, as the price of 
maple sugar is considerably above that made 
from the cane. The production of maple sugar 
and syrup is capable of unlimited increase, as 
the maple is one of our most widespread trees, 
abounding in all the states east of the Missis- 
sippi except those bordering on the Gulf, while 
it can doubtless be made to grow in most of the 
region between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 
It flourishes best upon cool, moist hill-sides 
and in a loamy soil; but there is hardly a soil or 
situation where it cannot be made to grow. 

It was estimated, in 1870, that, in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, on a million of acres, the hard 
wood, chiefly maple, had been cut off and 
burned in heaps, simply to clear the land for 
agricultural use. Those who cleared the land in 
that wasteful way now see their mistake, and 
would gladly replace those trees if they could. 
Michigan, having well nigh swept off her pine 
forests, is now learning to be more conservative 
than formerly of her valuable hard woods. In 
1880 she produced 3,423,149 pounds of sugar, 
besides a large quantity of syrup. 

Vermont leads all the states in the production 
of maple sugar, as Louisiana does in that from 
the cane. The yield of maple sugar in that state 
for the year 1880 was 11,261,077, with an addi- 
tional amount of syrup, which would make the 
total sugar equivalent 12,285,805 ponnds. This 
would give each of her inhabitants more than 
thirty pounds of sugar a year, which would go 
far to supply all her demand of sugar for domes- 
tic purposes. In fact many families in that state 
depend for sugar entirely upon their maple groves, 
and never make use of cane sugar. In the early 
times this was the dependence of the people in 
a large part of the country. In some extracts 
from Jefferson's diary, recently published, there 
is an interesting entry, in which he reckons up 
the cost per cup of the double-refined maple 
sugar which he used for sweetening his tea. 

New York stands next to Vermont in the 
umount of sugar production, and very nearly 
her equal, though, as her territory is much larger, 





her sugar product is much less in proportion to 
her population than that of Vermont. 

Ohio produces a noticeable amount cf sugar, 
especially that portion of it known as the Western 
Reserve. Nowhere in the country, perhaps, are 
the value and capabilities of the maple sugar in- 
dustry better shown than there. In one town, 
within a circle of three miles, there are 111 sugar 
camps, containing 86,380 trees. The [expecta- 
tion of sugar makers fs that, taking one year 
with another, each tree will produce four or five 


pounds of sugar, thongh there are instances of 
single trees producing as manv as twenty 
pounds. It requires but a moment’s calculation, 
therefore, to how that the maple sugar crop 
may be made a source of very appreciable in- 
come, even on what may seem a quite limited 
field. Andif as much attention to it were given 
in the country generally as it receives in Vermont 
and in portions of New York, Ohio and Michigan, 
the result would be a large addition to the wealth 
of the country, through the saving of expense 
that would be made by the lessened need of 
impaties sugar from abroad. It would add to 
our wealth also, and toour comfort, by leading to 
the preservation and extension of our maple 
groves and forests, which hitherto we have been 
so ready to destroy. The maples are among our 
most valuable trees, in whatever aspect we re- 
gard them. ‘They are among the most beautiful 
trees for the lawn or the street-border. They 
are of a rapid growth, while they 
are also solid and compact in structure. On 
this account, they rank high as producers of fuel, 
whether in the form of cord-wood or charcoal. 
They are very valuable for lumber also, as the 
wood, while close grained, is easily worked and 
is very durable, The varieties known as ‘‘curled 
maple” and “‘ bird’s-eye maple” are in great de- 
mand for cabinet maker’s use, making very 
beautiful furniture. None of our trees would 
be more effective as wind-breaks or, when planted 
in groves of considerable extent, would be more 
valuable for those climatic and other beneficial 
results for which forests are considered needful. 
And now if to these qualities we add the special 
characteristic of the hard or rock maple, its 
sugar-producing quality, we see that it specially 
commends iteclt to the attention of the land- 
owner. 

It is to be considered further, in connection 
with the maple-sugar production and its possi- 
ble increase, that it is attended with very little 
cost, and therefore is almost clear gain to the 
extent to which it is carried on. Compare it 
with the production of sugar from the cane. 
The latter has to be planted every year, or at 
least every two or three years,.and its cultiva- 
tion is attended with much toil and expense, 
and costly machinery and much toil are neces- 
sary for the extraction of the sugar, Butthe 
maple trees once planted and guarded from the 
intrusions of cattle for a few years, will thence- 
forth take care of themselves, No annual plant- 
ing or cultivation is called for. The rains and 
winds of heaven will nourish the trees and bring 
them on to maturity, and as one comes to full 
age, and is'ready to be removed for economic 
uses, another will have sprung up near by, ready 
to take its place; and so the grove or forest, as a 
whole, wil remain intact, and may keep its 
place even for centuries, "All the w nile, too, it 
may be yielding its peculiar sugary product, the 
gathering which is attended with little labor or 
cost, This process takes place at a season of 
the year when labor is not m demand for other 
purposes. Itis after the Winter work is over 
and before the weather has become sufficiently 
warm to begin the work of plowing and plant- 
ing. In fact, the sugar-making season is usually 
regarded rather as a holiday time than a season 
of labor. Then there is no expensive machin- 
ery required. The whole apparatus needed is 
of the simplest and cheapest sort. A few wood- 
en buckets or tubs, and a large kettle, such 
as;almost all families in the country have, are 
sufficient for the pur The limbs trimmed 
from the maples themselves, or the refuse 
wood left from the Winter’s chopping, suffice 
to boil the sap and convert it into sugar, while 
the gathering up the wood, instead of leaving it 
to cumber the ground and perish by slow decay, 
improves the appearance and, by that much at 
Jeast, pcreases the value of the farm, 

And™how, if we add to these considerations 
that the maple-sugar crop is always in demand, 
that the market cannot be overstocked, that it 
brings ready cash and enables the land-owner to 
convert the sap of his trees into money in the 
short space of a few weeks, or, possibly, a few 
days, und this at a season of the year when 
no other crop is available for this purpose, have 
we not made it apparent that our maple groves 
and forests are among our most valuable posses- 
sions? 
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ROSE tec mea low price ing, for 81. ther 
By mail. Tnos. G ingston, 5 Ma. 


Cronk’s Wrooght tron Barn Door Hanger, 


for 4 a Never breaks, and cannot get off the 
an 

chia We fu nish the wood i 

nailup, We make a combined Post and Hop 

which will pay for itself, building fence 2 one day: 

Two men can set from 300 to 600 posts each any. 
Satisfaction queranseod on all our goods. ik your 

CRONK HANGER COMPANY. 


hardware dealer for them. 
_ Elmira, N. Y. | 
















hb Edition. 108 Pages, explain- 
ing the entire business. Gives 

7 toma and best remedies for 
all diseases. A 50-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. All for 25c. in stamps. 


A. M. LANG, 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 














| A.B. FARQUHAR, YORK, PA. 


| 





Red Flowering Dogwood 
AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
ROSES. 
My Suen roots. In cellar one and 
CLEMATIS. 


Two years, strong, a large assortment of varieties. 
Send tor price-lists. Address 


PRATT BROS., Nurserymen, 
Rochester, N. Ys _ 


JERSEY BULLS 


From Twenty-five Dollars upward. All aes, colors, 
ond strains of, blood, a +» 2 froke Pogis. Mt. 

elier, Carlo, Farm Glory, Coomassie, 
ete. All Ame rican Yerscy. "Gatile Club Herd Regis- 
ter: healthy, vigorous and thrifty; superior indi- 
vidually, as we)] as in Breeding and Color. We can 
supply one for Seventy-five Dollars to One Hundred 
ood enough for any herd. Cc —y e YOUNG Cows an 
HEIFERS always on hand and for sale. 

_ DELAVAL JERSEY HERD, ‘Gle n Ridge, N. J. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
CLIMBING PLANTS AND ROSES. 
Also Clematis and Japanese Ivy. 

Send for Catalogues, free. Address, 
MONROE CO. NURSERIES, 
_P. 0. Drawer, 291, Rochester, Ne Y . 


- PIERSON’S 
Seed and Plant Catalogue 


For 1885. 


TEYSTONE CO 
Warranted the best corn d: 
perfect force-feed fertliser 
; Id, 


yor CaTALOouR. 
Address 


York, Pa. 





ao 


Diseases and Rearing of 
>POULTRY x< 
Write for it to 
JACOB RYDER, 
Breeder and Importer of Fine 
* Fowls, Waynesboro, Pa. 








gsTER COMMER, 


oLEMAT I 


NURSERIES. 


Fifteen finest varieties Clematis—splendid large 
flowers, pure white to dark purple, Send stamps _ 
(6 cents) for our Catalogue, with beautiful colored 

vylate [Every varie nal). W on trees and plants, both 
fruit and ornamen WS LI TTLE, Rochester, N Y, 


GOOD WACES 
ed a) et 
AND STEADY EMPLOYMENT 
TO SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN. 








<S NS 
ae ni! 
7.8 Je urs” 








1O%trs" Pecenr fe 
100 for BRAS prepa at. 


po? 
alogue . free. Je 


0 Florint, | F13_ 


COMPLETE MANU RES 


iPr eac B a separate crop, containing just the plant food 
re wi ites 
( years’ trial with others prove H. J. Baker & 
Bro.’ - * Fortilizerst the best 
“ Forty Barrels Onions, per gore a adtivional. Md 
“ Your Potato ynare can’t be 
a are best Comp J eve ed. pe we 
any Fortitizes 1 over a on oe then Better than ever: very complete; handsomely illus- 
“Three thousand dollars offered for Strawberries as | trated; artistic; of particular interest to all lovers of 
they lay on the Vines, on three acres, | raised with H, -* Choice Flowers. All varieties constantly revieed : 
Baker & Bro.’s Strawberry Manure. improved kinds ade d, inferior sorts discarded, No 
Above comments on our fertilizers in full, and man ques 5 qzeeeee spared to keep at the head with the 
“Facts ” 8 aluable novelties and spec b other 
aa a bal Farmers, mate attractions. Stock first-class, and at prices that will 


commend attention. We make a specialty of furnish- 
H.J,BAKER & BRO., 215 Pearl St., N. Y. 


ine Bedding Plants in quae 8 at very ow rates. 
fo. “lastonba ury, Conn, 


a iaeaaee Victorious! 
THE LIST OF AWARDS ON BUTTER 


ing stamp to pay ‘postage. Address 
AT THE 


F. KS SISasON, Pjprict and Seedsman, 
WORLD'S EXPOSITION, NEW ORLEANS, 


Leck Box 1. arrytown, New ‘ork. 
SHOW THAT THE 


COOLEY CREAMERS 


Continue to maintain their reputation fer 
making the finest flavored Butter as well 
as the greatest quantity. Butter mace 
by the Cooley process took every premium 
for long-keeping Butter, viz. : 


Lot B.—Ctass 1. 








ont rows if you fa oom be be 
Lry. f 











‘ 


aU —— MADE PREVIOUS TO SEPTEMBER Ist. 





F, i SE, I an ccbbcadgnabagetsed cose ceeechtooesevocesscesccovccosgeoceenené Ist Premium 

1, Dartford, Wis. EE KCbhni ah edetnKekhe siaenntbbasaneryed 24 Premium. 
W. 8. MeCapinal: Dartord, DL ZIT TRG... oo diucaecesarengannecdpmedeeres 4 3d Premium, 

Crass 2. 
BUTTER MADE iN SEPTEMBER OR OCTOBER. 
Mrs. J. Ai: Henderson, Nuwent’s Grove, Ie............cceceeseecssseccccveccccsecescssecsreseses lst Premium, 
PRINT AND ORNAMENTAL BUTTER. 
TDi. Miatet, GAT, Tete. ccnccncnceseesssssccescccccecescccesss cnsepecccccsccnce cocese ist Premium. & 
BUTTER LN NOVEL DESIGN. 

ek, Gi nee GONG, Face Se cdececcccccencccscceserzescedesecoscoccccesesssccccecs 2d Premium. 


CREAMERY BUTTER MADE IN NOVEMBER OR DECEMBER. 


D. G, MieMenaem, Camennd GaGr,, Tike cccc ences cc cevscctscsevcscescescssesscencovsowectocestdvccoss 24 Premium. 
IN PRO-RATA OF $1,000, 
ee name Sheboygan Falls, Wis. Tee Ut 
r Mt Thomas. Boao cchoce Dixon, Wis. Wm. Beard & Sons.............. Decorah, Iowa. 











Besides these, Numerous 2d and 3d Premiums. 


It pes be borne in mind that the above list of Premiums is not an exceptional 
case, but is the rnle with butter made by the Cooley process, 
At the Ly § Secepetak Dass Fair at New York, in 1878. it was awarded the 


TE! NAL F at New not in 1879. 
A the = MrDAL at the Darny Exposition, London, ENG., in 1879, for the best 
MERIOAN 
The Premium toe the oy me per gent. of yield in butter in the State of Iow 
The Premium for come ue as Manufactured Product at the Na = 
halo t vane. at Milwaukee Wis., in 188 
cs st Premium for Butter maae in June, and Ist Premium for Butter made in 





the patent on which has been sustainea by the 
et cannot use the process, 


Mlustrated Circulars Free, on application to the 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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SEASONABLE HIGH-CLASS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Mailed promptly on receipt of the amount in Stamps or P. 0. Order. 
Per oz. Per o2. 
french Brussels Sprouts... sreseeeeeen Beco es 











20 rT) A 1 
New Etam Aer 20 Sweet Galas Dawn Pepper 40 
improved La 4 ert. Earliest Roman Carmine 20 
Early Frepeh Forcing Cerrot..... 10 | Frussian Globe Shaped Carmine Raaish » 
White "ume ¢ seeee ++» 82 00 New King Humbert 
a ty Golden Stone-he: ON DMP GIRES DOGO, 00k 5 ccktdysccocseécccbost dédeves choc 30 
Thorburn's Snowball Caulifiower, per pecket, 25 conts. 


For Descriptive Priced Catalogues of Seeds of all kinds, apply to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 


THE 


FARMERS FERTILIZER C0, 


Syracuse, N. Y., 


is a Co-operative Company, in the sense that those 
farmers who are stockholders get Fertilizers at the 
wholesale rates, and profits on the business, 

It also sells, through its agents, throughout New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 





SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel, Iron, and Weed BEAM PLOWS, 
SULKY PLOWS, SWIVEL PLOWS, 
Steel and Wood Frame CULTIVATORS, 
SHOVEL PLOWS, ROAD SCRAPERS 





The Syracuse Steel Beams, Jointer, and 
Wheel Standards cannot be bent or broken. 


THE SYRACUSE SULKY PLOW 


AND 


THE SYRACUSE SWIVEL PLOWS 
cannot be excelled. 
Agents wanted. Send tor Catalogue. 
SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW OO., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





"LHE ag 


Mention 





THH REMINGTON 


HORSE POWER FIRE ENGINE, 


Always ready At one-third 


the cost of a 
Steamer, and 
not one-tenth 
‘tee | the annual ex- 
Steamer. “ayy, pense, 


Is intended to be ogaritad by Horses mainly, though it excels as 
a hand engine, and can be turned around in its own length. 


For Catalogues and Testimonials send to 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y, 


New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


EAKLY SALES 


for work, and 


nearly as ef- 








fective asa 














'] STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New we Pactory, Hew 159 ark ae Street. 


invited to send for 


= taining testimonials and 
» directions forwarded 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


~~ ee aes ta Fa 
General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass. 1 Otroular 














the foll brands, whose quality and mechanical 
condition is guaranteed: 

STANDARD AMMONIATED BONE PHOSPHATE, 
The “REAPER,” ALKALINE BONE, for large and 
smal] fruits and vines, DISSOLVED BONE and BONE 
BLACK, GERMAN POTASH SALTS. 

We solicit correspondence, 


““‘RANCOCAS,” 
THE RE DR ST Bs ed 


ae Min ms 

Nafta Sf 
ARLY ; 

poten State. 


For which we paid the Originator 


$4,000.00 
In cash, is now first offered to the public. 


A purel aptiveva riet 
resembles 4 a mburg if 
r an 


wat abe. && Seren eriete 





free from foxin 
vor, — large, 


ner 
can ‘Pomological 
ot 181, it 


reat eal ot attent on, since which time it a8 4-4! 


@ country, and has proved 


niformly healthy, vigorous and herd Send for, 
Resor pti seal. and Price List. Vines by mail 


or exp 
aaa BROS., Nurserymen, 








SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET ABOUT 


Fertilizers and 
Fertilizing Chemicals. 
A. L. SARDY, 40 Burling Stip, W. Y. 


GREENDALE NURSERIES, 
OSCAR CLOSE, Proprietor, Worcester, Mase, 
10 pkta, Choice Flower Seed, assorted, postpaid... 30 
19 assorted Gladiolus Bulbs, imported, “ ve. 0 
10 Marlboro’ Raspberries, postpaid, ................81 00 
12 Atlantic or Mrs, Garfield Strawberries, postpaid bw 

1 pkt. of Seeds and Catalogue sent free. 


THE LANSING 


SPRING- TOOTH HARROW, 











Combines ft Draft. Ease of Adjuat- 
ment, nd dete cites ot Werk over any other fase: 

Harrow, Send ict special circulars of above 
and Wheel S ws. Also, Hlows, Cul- 
tivators, an Bob an S. 





plot 





Rechester. N.Y. 


E, BEMENT & SONS, (Ind,) 
TLausing, Mich, 





550.000 GRAPE VINES 


80 Varicties, Also Sm 


__ cheap, Illustrated Sioecioaien price list free. 













ar Has 
ite SHARE 
in TWO PARTS, 
EAOM REVERSIBLE 
WHEN WORN DULL. 


SAVES 6S LER CENT, 


Of Present Cost of Repairs 


Fruits. Quality EWI 


7 “ECONOMIST” PLOW 


‘Robbo: true to name. Very 
ESCH, Fredonia, N. Y¥. 









Has NO SUPERICR 
mn gooiies work, and 
© EQUAL In hard 
ground. 42 The 
Lightest Draft 
and Easiest 
Handles Flow win pee. 





ECONOMIST PLOW CO. SOUTH BEND, It IND. 








GRAPE: 





= to ieee ap by meal. ay 





REAveUA 


Agent for the NEW WHITE 


* |MIAGARA fsiinaaeeee 





4 i vines, mati, 


‘TERS 
» how 
offered without restric- 
tions to A ange for first 
time. 
'@ each 
Special Terms 


Ta wal “tN fagarg 
White Soa ‘0. 





Our GREEN-HOUSE EsTABLISHMENT, begun in 1848, is now the largest in in the country, cov ers an area of 4 acres, solid in glass, and employs an average 
of 70 men throughout the year ; therefore we can afford, from the immense number sold, to offer all the 


WANT, RURENT (UD FINS HAN, = 


At Much Lower Prices 


Than the commonest kinds can be bought for. Any one of the collections named below sent free, b 
lections are wanted by CLUBS or otherwise, at the exceedingly Low RatTEs, on the terms below stated. 


y mail, for $1,090, or, when a number of col- 


Each collection (unless otherwise stated) contains all pistincT VARIETIES of the newest and best kinds of oUR SELECTION, each Pain being 


labeled. No order is filled fer less than one dollar; but we allow buyers to halve collections if they desire it; for example, we will send 


Abutilons 


and 2 Azaleas for $1.00, but no further divisions of the collections will be made. Although it is a convenience to have plants sent by mail 


where there is no express office, yet in all places where plants can be sent by express,we always advise 
much cheaper, but larger plants can be sent, and they ——., arrive in better condition. 
sent by express, buyer to pay charges, at the following exceeding gly low rates: Three collections for @ 
one for $10, or forty-five for $20, or the 84 collections (571 varie 


to which either of our books, ‘* Garden and Farm Topics,” or “Gardening for Pleasure,” 


8 of plants, bulbs and seeds—-sufficient to stock & pen. -house or ate) for $36, 
and Catalogue of 1885 (valu 


them so sent; for not only are we enabled otto call sell 


We therefore offer the below-named collections, to be 


2, five for $3, vine for $5, twelve for 86, twenty- 


e $1.75) ; in 


cases where any of the collections of plants or seeds are not wanted,we allow the purchaser to strike out and duplicate any other collection offered, 













































































Achyranthas. crimson, violet, and yellow leaves, a f nated, the Guest af ane eifléetien. 
on ‘ pemen ne pin variety (h ray ehimbers oe on, 6 8 fisingices { anton ah 4, for trellis or baskets. 
or, y, = pais ae Fe gay ol k violet, at ue, rose. or, i] ropes gologs si all shades of purple, violet, ete. ; roam lot includes new 
a a ‘crnanthern rns, vari varieties or edging “ig or, i ~My A scarlet, , orange, etc. 
= ‘ qaaree “Yiam mg ey od —- ets. or, 4 fides kles, evercreen, Sau Japan. 
or, ¢ egonias, scarlet, orange, white, rose, crimson. = ard Sti Piants, 
or, ououias, ‘uberone-roy foliage. or, b waite. om d the aiienons craton a1 of pink. 
: 5 or, ne), colors white an: ow. 
or fonvara Han: eee ee or, 1 amin (53 ever-blooming, oat — an Jsvender. 
or, 6 Centaureas, white- eeved,. for edging. Ss — he. y a xe, pink, crimson, 
or, 4 Cactus, night- blooming. ter, etc. 4 Hd cm UE x pint, a ae 
or, 1 } Jole my bedding varietics or, ¢ um) it fl or house cultur 
or, Soleus (new of season), beautiful foliage. or, (hens ere (DOU te)» waite, oe. ‘a 
or, an adiums (fa A joo spotted and mottied. = a gy leaves, ¥ oF deen ting. 
or, Calla Etat Jeponien a + waa ed or, et tunias (dou ible) ) Ba moon and white. 
. ry aj ° : ~ ue) at 
, t' 5 ork son, scarlet, variegated, ¢ or, nlas (sing ed otched: 
or, 1 : Chryeant At ceeds ie ean yellow, rose, white, | °°» 5 : inks, _ - er garden varieties, in flower al] summer; crimson, pink, 
° es, very fine. 
or,12 Chrysanthemums ts nage flowering), colors crimson, yellow, rose, white. = i peibaot y,, waite, crimson, ‘one, y Spe ate. 
or, 12 ih jhrysanthemums (new Japanese), colors crimson, yellow, rose, white, | OT , paguce fy Passion F' pap Aly - 
— Aa Sta, vue ; ‘ ‘ ite, pink, < yt 
se. § Urea: Se: @ Hovey ckoutity Way hier crlainpa, rose 
or, 7 Sroronsechsh rms, one gart the womearehnanenae or, ¢ pd ragon s, crimson, white, yell low, scarlet, ete. 
or, 4 Cyclamen Fersicam, “ edes w hite to rimeon. or, ‘ er 
or, erminalis n » OF 
or, Dahlia arse Ho owering), all colors. oF, aivias, 5.1. ue, a , rimeon, white and rose, 
Of Lay —_— all colors. = - Beets mite fontooning. 
or, Daisi fu " or, tevias, color 
= » an white, blue, and yellow, —' fe r caer _ Dour solored plate as the “Oream.” 
or Pramtngmnins, ce @ Be en eat scaret ont tte, 
or, 6 F. rach best fitted for house poe or, ¥ heres = arge-flow # “ 
or. 6 Fuc las all colors, double and ai or, 16 Verbe nas, rt ck ae A ot, angen 
or, 4 > ful and scarce eS lant. or, ¢ y pas cas. f — rt ~y olet, 
or, nes, white, bron ue, black, 86 P purple. or, $y » pore white and di dark ‘and light blue, 
“rT. fiak ins. tos camntnet SOW tee. oe bub csllenooh ot, 35 ver, teed. 
. ums le zonale), the our 
” 6 Geraniums (double zonale), the finest of our col lection. or, 20 Varieties ° egetable ds. 


a HENDERSON & CO., Florists and Seedsmen, 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


NEW GRAPES, $1.00 EACH. 


Jueanes, 
Qrieutal” 


sous Homes aes 
pesnde ‘Wulberries Site and Red, eg 
Hussian Apri 


COLEMAN. A ANTHONY & COw Geneva. N. Y. 


806Lbs,W 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
HESTER HO 
fam 












Cc 
de ripsion # this 


See Mr MR 





FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANORES, 


PREPARED BY 


GEO.B.FORRESTER, 
169% Front St., New York. 


THE GREAT GRO? RAISERS, 


NO SMELL. NOTHING 
OFFENSIVE. RAISES THE 
LARGEST AND BEST 
CROPS AND_AT LESS EX- 
, PENSE THAN STABLE MA- 
NUxX™. 

For Garden, “ield, or Plantation, 


they are not Excelled, 
Prepared separately for each crop. 
and recommends them. 
SzNpD FoR CIRCULAR. 
GEO. B. FORRESTER, 
169 Front &t., N. ¥. 

















we 


<= 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pie Penh China ad Dat Pore at Law Pic 
er Sets, 10 pieces...... 
Seinen! 
Soe te 
ALSO ALL tay eg 7 peel 


Tilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed 
spplication Estimates and information furpi 


HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders oched and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Rent 0D. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


LeBOSQUET 


STEAM WEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Br Boston. 


TOURISTS ARTICLES, 


TRAVELING BATH-TRUNK, 
PORTABLE BIVETS AND COMMODES, 
OHILD’S FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 








HAMMOCK'S, 
PUBRTABLE COFFEE MAKEBS, 
DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELING LAMPS, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1838 and 1840 BROADWAY. 





VIBRATING TELEPHONE. 
Gives splendid satisfaction. No exor- 
bitant rental fee to pay—Sold outright 
and guaranteed to work nicely on lines 
within its compass (2 miles). wate 

Construct 


— principles; works ¢ entirely by 


fe ee months’ 


work an 
. tore Where | 


Telephones may be ordered direct for private use. Cir- 
culars fr 4 J N, 
* 008. Bi a N.Y. 
, 
achinery, CoMPLETE 








Patent re 
Outfits for actual workshop business, 

With them Builders, Cabinet 

Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 

ers compete with steam power. 


aera — it | mg 
value, pri ces, fu 


P 
detail, iustr'd — 


W.F.& John Ba: 
Rocktord, ti. 
Address Ne, 303 Ruby 8t. 


PEERLESS 


Shaking and Dapping 
6 x 
‘ower of Three Ordinary Grates, 
Great Saving In Fuel Guaranteed, 
Pertectly Clean and tree 
from Dust. 
se ip United States Zeeneney 


eal i Patent once ay -y th 
ernment Buil toni 


Tex. {@ jn uu) 
aunt andsomely TIllus- 


rated gubate and state where 
you saw this edvertionneat. 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 


gue, | sree 



















ot |e , 
vonx (cBtslogue sent free «+ J 
THE POPE MFG-CO-::-; 
CHICAGO. 687 WASHINGTON ST. 
hus BOSTON. MASS... 


INOW 


is THE TIME 


TO PAINT. 


E THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 
THE BEST 


AND Is 


GUARANTEED. 


We antee the Averill Paint will prove satisfac- 

tocy en applied ry of atte 0 @rections. e do 

mean & gusrant = satisfaction only when the 

paints. is Pre appli Ls our guaranty embraces a 

cient time to properly test t fe mori of the paint, 

Oar friends from whom our paint may be purchased 
are authorized to protect this guaranty. 

Send for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


New Yerk, Boston, and Chicago. 




















tics and oth 
areata beh 
Sgust s b thet con- 


table use it fa 

e use, it is 
ir dip 

ro Manse 

a fact t 

n have been 

by yall other 








IRON FENCE & ROOF CRESTING 


Stable Fixtures, Weather Vanes, Cemetery 
Fence, Window Guards, etc, 
Responsible parties can order direct from us. 
We ship to all parts of the country. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 


J. E. BOLLES & CO.’8 WIRE and IRON WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich., U. s. A. 


<< WATCHES 


st ar ized TH 
T cess in 





RL 


are uneqgualle. 

Used by the Ch %, Jician of 
the U. S. Coast Su. +4, "ayy the Ad- 
miral Commanding % the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
ca: work; and by omotive Engi- 
neers, Conductors a and Railway men. 









~ 4 service. 


EST ‘on durabilit Ms s 
ee Sold in Box al cities 
and towns by the ANY’S 
Exclusive Agents (leading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 












Wey, 
Se) = 











HOOFING PAINT—Arrests decay and renews '% will 
the life of an old shingle roof tha: would otherwise Will Sotietenian a Poy 
‘ast but ashorttime. Besutifies and preserves. It roof cost but 83.00 to $3.50 per one hundred square 


is sold ata price that enables every one to have a feet, N. E. PAINT AND OIL CO 
. . ~~ 
7 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


_PERFEOCTION 


In ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


CHARTER 
af =€ OAK= = 
STOVES 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


8ST, LOUIS MO. 


ADAMS’ 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 


water-tight, handsome roof. 6 cents per gallon, in 
barrel. 











a Bohs tedbsat alesis lhas 


PULUUELEREEETEEEU 
TEETER T ETE 

















Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. ° 

“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, andth> 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards. The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Iil. 


For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


aid Warren Street, New York City. 










ULPIT 
SUITS 


21 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Oosatogue. BOSTON. 


MARSH'S CYLINDER BED, 


FOOT LATHE! 


This isa Beg Lathe and 


nf new ne & 
Cyl nder which" ts 








SEND TO 


BURDETT ORGAN CO., 


LIMITED, ERIE, PA., 
FOR LIST, BEFORE BUYING. 





style. It has attachmen 
. for a and Sc A] RyA zr. Thana bene og SF 
et a for Brack. printing. Clr- ages ot Blank 
e ovel, a t free. ye Fd cards, 10cents. 
nvented. +4 JosEP: "WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 
S tured and sold 
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BA ir you want the best Ljguid Glue manufactured 


TTLE CREEK MACHINERY CO., Battle Creck, Mich. | mtiedouteant the Dest Ltq 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A , marvel of purity 
the ordin aA ins, d cannot be sol din ee 
with the the amit test, short weight, al 

phomphele pow p< FF, w t, alum or 


J. — TrovpDDLD, 


MANUFACTUBER. 

Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Cem. 
and Begging’ M Machi inery, Stea 
Engiues, Boiler Bole Age 
for Mayher’s New Tas Stoante En 
gine and Force Pump combined. 
Also owner and exclusive manu- 
facturer of 


The New Baxter Patent Port- 
able Steam Engine. 
Engines are admirably 








gria coffee sinning. ect ton 
ane ait ind J of es ural gnd 

echanical p' and are fur- 
hishead at the fo owing low prices: 
HORSE POWER. -$150| 8 HORSE POwEs.. -Oase 
R.. 190 ‘ HORSE POwEE 





iy foEes 


K.. al 5 HORSE POW mn 
* send for descr ive ar. 
Paterson, N. In 
Or 36 Dey ‘Street, = ‘ork. 








, 
8 itsasa have fuily 
and end@orsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
rs% Ee to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
JER, Prop. , 233 N. Seeond 8c, Pimsl Pa 









An attractive book of 92 ages 
} containing illustrations of some 
of the finest residences in the 
} country. Itis a complete Manu- 
“jal on the su of Sanitary 

| Heating and Ventilating. 

| Mailed free on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO, 

52454 Union 8t., - - Boston, Mass, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 
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tie imes for sierra 
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*“ FJAPANESE.” Patented. 






HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
25 Park Place, New York. Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 








THE INDEPENDENT ” PRESS, 2] AND 23 Rose STRext, 








